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system and need trained Finger 


Unusual Opportunity ina new field for High 
Position—Big Income—World Wide Travel— 
Brilliant Success! Spare time only needed to 
You can suéceed! 
opportunity for you to become a Finger Print Expert. 
Government is constantlv calling for men of this profession. 
Washington has endorsed this unfailing method of identi- 
fication by using it throughout the Secret Service, and in 
the Army and Navy. Big corporations are putting in this 


There is marvelous 
The 














Print Experts to take charge of 
the work. Police Departments of 
every City, institutions and indi- 
viduals universally use this sys- 
tem for identification and rec- 

ords. Finger Print Experts are 
employed at high salaries. 


The Pay Is Big 


Opportunities Are Unlimited ! 


pert. 
able, 
fication 
to identify 


big pay. 





Is This the 
Same Man? 


The two photographs illustrate 
the importance of the work of 
the trained Finger Print Ex- 

It isthe only unchange- 
positive means of identi- 
it takes men 
trained in the work to be able 
by 
Masters of the profession earn 


3ut 


The Demand Is 


. 
Growing! 

A great new field is open to all. 
This profession is just getting 
under way. You will be on the 
first lap. The demand for Finger 
Print Experts is greater every 
year. Constantly new positions 
are offered—new opportunities 
—new possibilities open up. 


finger print. 








The Master of this profession is 
an expert, commanding almost any price he asks. 
So great is the demand that an expert can earn 
a big income from the very beginning. There is 
no limit to the opportunities in this profession 
—no limit to what you can earn! 


You Can Succeed 


Success is practically assured. It is a calling for 
the type of man whqwants to jump to the top of 
the ladder, associ§te’ with the 
leaders in: the business, political 
and professional worlds—travel 
about and “broaden”’—-gain a po- 
sition of authority and prestige. 
You can do these things. With 
a grammar school éducation and 
common sense, together with ap- 
plication to a little study, YOU 
can become a Finger Print ex- 
pert. It is simple and easily 
learned. Part of your spare time 
only is required to prepare for 
such a position. You don’t need 
to give up your present job while learning. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
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Special Free Offer 


To acquaint people with the great profession, 
we are giving free a wonderful course in Secret 
Service Intelligence. You can quickly master 
this profession also. You will find it interesting, 
profitable, thrilling. Start now and become 
established! Within a short time you'll be an 
expert in your profession—highly successful— 
envied by others. Don’t wait a day! You'll get 
both courses—a course in Finger Print study and 
withit a free course in Secret Service Intelligence. 


Send Free Coupon 


Mail the free coupon. Get com- 
plete information about the Finger 
Print Course and Secret Service 
Intelligence. This complete in- 
formation will be sent to you free 
and without obligation. Send the 
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Brings You Illustrated Book on 
Finger Prints Free 
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Desk Is 20 Sunt ide Ave,, ¢ 1g 
Gentlemen: Send me immediately, free and without 
obligation, complete free information telling how I caf 
become a trained Finger Print Expert. Also details of 
your Secret Service offer and free book on Finger Prints. 
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CHAPTER J. est during the hours of darkness and 
TWO CRYPTIC MESSAGES. quiet. From four in the morning until 
noon he slept. The afternoon and eve- 
ning he spent in seeking material for 
his plays and broadening his outlook 
upon life. He considered that a wide 
experience and a deep insight into hu- 
man nature were indispensable to a 
man in his profession, and it was in 
order to acquire these requisites that 


HE whole chain of mystifying 
events had its origin in the 
determination of Stanwick 
bar. creed E] 


‘Isnor to do some new thing 








every day of his life. 
Elsnor was a playwright, and a suc- 
cessful one. The critics marveled at 


the sustained dramatic suspense that . ; . 
: ined a oe ; Elsnor, some years since, had made it 


( 
his rule to round out each day of his 
life with some novel performance. 

As a result of this practice his life 
was a constant succession of queer an- 


characterized his plays, and the man- 
agers were eager for the products of 
s pen because Elsnor was a master at 


the art of piling up thrills and marshal- 


ig Startling climaxes. None but Elsnor tices and strange situations. He had 
himself, however, guessed that his suc-  ctood among society’s derelicts in the 
—— oe Weer Oe OM lodrama Was bread line. He had tramped the streets 
largely due to his practice of letting performing on an asthmatic hurdy- 
no day go by without doing some one oyrdy, He had managed, by commit- 
hing that he had never done before. ting ‘a technical offense, to see the in- 


_ At night he pounded his typewriter, side of the workhouse on Blackwell’s 
tor he had discovered that the flame Island. He had disguised as a beggar 


of his genius was always at its bright- and wheedled pennies from the tender- 





4 


hearted. He had told fortunes and 
harangued street-corner crowds, Va- 
ried and colorful had been the experi- 





ence of Stanwick Elsnor. But, until 
this particular afternoon, he had never 
yet stolen a ride in a funeral proces- 
sion, 


In all outward respects the day be- 
gan just as any other day. As 
habit [:lsnor rose promptly at noon and, 
after par- 
took of an excellent breakfast 

by his versatile valet. Afterward he 
went to his desk and opened a drawer 
in which! he kept half-matured ideas 
for his daily adventures. Sometimes 
he found it a bit hard to 

things to do, and there were days when 
though he had run the 


original achievement 


vas his 


a shave and a cold shower, 
served 


invent new 
it seemed as 
whole gamut of 
and would have to 
Often he plucked an 


over again. 


irom 


start all 

n inspiration 
the memoranda and clippings in the 
drawer, and he hoped one would 
to him now. 

He shuffled the clippings and 
but saw nothing that looked very 
His glance slid to the 
de “sy 


come 


notes, 
prom 
Ising. 
pad on the 


and his tall and finely 


proportioned figure stiffened a_ littl 
as he noted the month, the day, and 
the date. 

‘Thursday, May the fifth,” he mum- 


bled s lowly. 

A puzzled look 
humorously twinkle from his deep, 
His face, in which the freshness 
youth still 
took on a 


hed the habitual 
gray 


banis 


eves, 
and impetuosity of 
thirty-six 
For a moment or two 


lingered 
despite his 
blank expression. 
he stared intently at the printing on the 
calendar leaf. 

“Thursday, 


years, 


May the fifth,” he said 
syllable on the tip 


that the 


again, rolling each 
Canis 
Teeling 


which his mind 


of his tongue, as if 

words had a significance 
could not quite grasp. Finally he 
shrugged and turned away, but he could 


not shake off a sense of bewilderment. 
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It was as if a magic spell were hover- 
ing over the legend on ov pad. 
l 1 loud tones, 


“Bimble!” he called i 
The valet appeared, poo a his mas- 


ter’s stick and hat. He was a short, 
weazened fellow, but marvelously eff- 
cient, and his face always bore a look 


ot dutiful 
think of an 
day his face 
usual, 
“Bimble,” 
any engagements 
“No, sir,’’ was the 


that made one 
; Bs: 
honorary pallbearer. To- 
was even graver than 


solemnity 


Elsnor, ‘have I 


to-day ?” 


prompt reply. 


inquired 





“Is it anybody's birthday, wedding 
anniversary, or anything of that sort? 
‘Nobody’s that you know, sir.” 

‘Then why the dickens I:]snor 


turned and looked reproachfully at the 
pad. He seemed almost inclined to 


quarrel with the inscription’ on it. 


‘There’s something about this date, 
Pimble—something that I ought to re 
member. What is it?” 
I’m sure I don’t know, sir, but—~—” 
Bimble got no further, for the tele 
- . 1 tT 1 
phone rang just then. The valet an- 


inded the instrument to 
his master. [lsnor put the receiver to 
{ ’ ” into 


eyes 


Oke a brusque “hello’ 


Instantly his 


Thursday, the fifth of May,” 


a deep, masculine voice, speak- 


ig in slow and incisive accents. 
for a moment Elsnor’s astonishment 
held him pair The legend on 


already impressed him 
some one was Call- 


the pad had 
stran and now 
ing him up to remind him that this was 
T hursday, the fifth of May. The coin- 
ide ice was somewhat startling. 

, what of it?” he demanded; 
but the connection was already severed. 
A trifle dazedly he the instrument 

1 looked helplessly at his serv- 
win- 


gely, 


put 
down and 
ant. Then his eyes turned to the 


dow, and he glanced out into a world 
full of sunshine and balmy breezes. It 
seemed to be quite an ordinary day, and 




















yet Elsnor was beginning to feel that 
it was to be one of the strangest in his 
life. 

“I was about to say, sir,” began the 
valet timidly, “that they were back 
again this morning.” 

“They?” echoed Elsnor absently, his 
mind still full of jumbled reflections 
concerning the possible significance of 
May the fifth. 

“The tall, black-bearded man and the 
short, crippled fellow,” the valet ex- 
plained. ‘“They’ve been walking back 
and forth on the sidewalk all morning, 
looking up at these windows.” 

[lsnor laughed shortly. ‘They prob- 
ably need the exercise, Bimble, and it’s 
a fine day for taking a walk. Let me 
see—it’s about a year and a half since 
you started to regale me with stories 
about a tall man with a black beard 
and a short chap that limps.” 

“Just about, sir. They’ve been here 


off and on all this time, but lately 
hey’'ve been coming oftener—nearly 


every day. They look as if they were 
up to some kind of mischief, sir.” 

“You have a vivid imagination, Bim 
ble. The two gentlemen are probably 
quite harmless. I have seen them my- 
or three times, and I don’t 
they are plotting to blow us up. 
Likely as not their minds are a bit 
twisted. They can wear out the side- 
walk for all I care. What I’d like to 
know is what’s back of all this hocus- 
pocus about the fifth of May.” 

Bimble wagged his long, narrow head 
to indicate that he had no solution to 
oiter. 


“Well, maybe some misguided humor- 
ist is trying to play a joke on me,” was 
Felsinc final guess, but his tone 


V¢ + 
scirk TWO 


1 1 
think 


nor’s 
sounded dubious. The theory did not 
explain away the queer impression that 
had come over him the moment he 
glanced at the calendar, and which even 
was at a loss to account for. 

Che doorbell rang. Bimble opened, 

and a lackey in the livery of the apart- 


now he 


Coiled Gold — 5 


ment hotel in which Elsnor had his 
bachelor quarters delivered a letter, ex- 
plaining that it had been brought to the 
door by an undersized man who walked 
with a limp. The valet, after a glance 
at the superscription, passed the lette: 
to his master. Elsnor’s lips tightened 
as he snipped off the corner of the en- 
velope and drew out the inclosure. It 
was a square of light-brown wrapping 
paper, and on it was written in pencil: 
The Singing Cave, 
Thursday, May Fifth, 
Coiled Gold. 

Elsnor read the strange epistle aloud. 
After the second line he gave a short 
chuckle of bafflement, then read the first 
and third again. 

“The singing cave—coiled gold,” he 
mumbled. Then he glanced at the win 
dow and blinked at the sunlight. 
thing flickered for an instant in the 
depths of his eyes, as if the words he 
had just read had stirred a memory 


a moment 


Some 


deep in his consciousness, but 
later his face showed nothing but com 
plete bewilderment. 

“What do you think, Bimble ?” 

The valet head. “I don’t 
seem able to think at all, sir,” 
fessed. 

Elsnor glanced again at the piece of 
wrapping paper. 
very_anxious to impress upon me that 
this is Thursday, May fifth. That much 
is clear, but the rest 
make sense. Were you ever in a singing 
cave, Bimble?” 

“No, sir—and I never want to be in 
one. I should think it would be kind 
of spdoky.” 

“No doubt. 
of gold that coils?” 

“It makes me think of 
er, snaky’” 

“That’s just how it 
Bimble. Well,” and Elsnor crumpled 
the note and stuck it in his pocket, ‘‘it’s 
too beautiful a day to think of spooks 
and snakes, even if it happens to be 


2. “ | > 4 
shook LIS 


“Somebody 


seems 


eem ti 


doesn’t 


Sut what do you think 
something— 


impresses me, 
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Thursday, May 
stick, Bimble.” 
“Yes, sir. Here you are, sir. 
With the air of one determined to 
forget perplexing things, Elsnor left the 
apartment and started out in search of 
his day’s adventure. 





fifth, My hat and 


” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ROVING PROCESSION. 
|" was half past one when Elsnor, 

faultlessly garbed in black cutaway 


and delicately striped trousers of a 


dark-gray shade, left the apartment 
building and swung briskly into the 
street. The happenings of the last hour 


were beyond his understanding, so he 
decided not to bother his mind with 
them. He carried himself with a 
sprightly air, as if the vivid sunshine, 
the crisp ozone, and the world in gen- 
eral, were his exclusive possessions. 

the corner his step faltered. De- 
spite his best efforts to forget them, 
three sentences kept running through 
his mind. Unconsciously he mumbled 
them half aloud: 


“The Singing Cave—Thursday, May 
fifth—Coiled gold.” For a little his 
eyes gazed blankly into space. Then 


he shrugged his shoulders, vexed with 
himself for indulging in idle specula- 


tions. He would let no humbuggery 
of that kind interfere with his day’s 


program, he resolutely told himself. He 
would think of some kind of stunt to 
perform, in spite of singing caves, 
coiled gold, and the goblins that seemed 
to have infested this particular day. 

But what was he to do? In vain he 
cast about for an idea. Several possi- 
bilities occurred to him as he walked 
along, but none seemed interesting 
enough, and finally he decided to go to 
his club and spend half an hour or s 
over the daily papers and a cigar. Pe 
haps after that an inspiration would 
come to him. 

The Amsterdam Club 


1 


] a on ah 
ocated in 1¢ 
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upper Forties, was only a short dis- 
tance away, so he made up his mind to 
valk. He had not proceeded far when 
he became aware that some mysterious 
force was pulling him away from his 
destination. His course led due south, 
but there seemed to be a magnetic qual- 
ity in the air that drew him eastward. 
He could not understand it; all he knew 
was that he was not quite himself to- 
day, that his mind was thronged with 
strange emotions and dim impressions 
that he had never before experienced. 
Perhaps his condition was due to the 
mystifying things that had happened 
since his awakening. They had left 
his mind in a volatile state, and he was 
unduly susceptible to all sorts of queer 
influences. In a kind of sardonic 
humor he abandoned his original course 
and yielded to the mysterious pull. 

After twenty minutes’ walk he found 
himself in a small square. It was bor- 
dered with small residences and a few 
large apartment buildings. Elsnor’s 
glance ran up and down the four sides 
of the open space. Perhaps the mag- 
netic force that had seemed to guide 
his steps would lead him into the ad- 
venture he was looking for. As the 
thought came to him he saw a line of 
carriages drawn up along one side of 
the square. Over it hung an air of , 
solemnity that mocked the bright sun- 
light, and Elsnor knew, even before he 
came close enough to see the flower- 
decked casket, that it was a funeral 
cortege. 

It was not a promising sight for one 
in search of something novel to do, but 
he crossed over and sauntered slowly 
along the line of carriages. All at once 
it occurred to him that, diversified 
though his experience had been, he had 
never yet attended a funeral. He tried 
to imagine, as he glanced at the faces 
of the mourners seated in the carriages, 
what his emotions would be if he were 


one of them. 
e walked along his observant eye 


Ash 

















noted the expression of each face, and 
suddenly it struck him that there was 
something odd about all of them. 


Somehow they did not look as he 
thought mourners should. There was 
no sign of grief in their countenances, 
but instead there was a forced doleful- 
ness that made Elsnor suspect they 
were going through a pretense of some 
sort. They looked like expectant heirs, 
was his reflection, rather than bereaved 
friends and relatives. 

Then he told himself that on this day 
he could not trust his impressions and 
iat perhaps he was doing the 
injustice. In all proba- 
genuinely and sincerely 
grief-stricken. No doubt he was mis- 
their faces and looking at them 
through spectacles colored by his in 1agi- 
Yet he could not quite rid him- 

thought that they were a 
queer-looking lot. In fact, he dimly 
d that there was something strange 
even the 





mourners an 
bility they were 


reading 


nalion. 
self of the 


about the whole procession. 


coachmen, handling their reins with 





‘xpert air, looked as if they were try- 
ing to make the best of a strange task. 
but perhaps here, too, his imagination 
vas deceiving him. 


It was a short procession, ayed being 
mly a or seven carriages in the line. 
‘Isnor reached the end of ee aa 
then he pac and strolled back. Per- 

imagined but now and 
hen he thought the mourners 
was glancing at him in a curious way. 
H{e chuckled a little at the strangeness 
of it all. Though he knew he wz s fully 
iwake, he felt as if he were w alk ing in 
a sort of half dream. 

The hearse had drawn up directly in 
front of an unsightly, square-cornered 
structure standing on a corner lot and 
urrounded on three sides by unkempt 
lawn. It had a dismal and dispiriting 
aspect, Elsnor thought. He glanced at 
the green window shades, which were 
drawn all the way down, and at the 
mottled and  weather- l 


haps he only 


one of 


stained walls, 
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which in his vivid imagination looked 
as though they were guarding a secret 
To the casual eye the house was only a 
blot on the scenery, but Elsnor won- 
dered whether the interior might not 
afford a first-rate setting for a mystery 
play. 

Suddenly he stopped short, his eyes 
fixed intently on the number p slate above 
the door. A curious sensation came 
over him, just like the one he had ex- 
perienced when he glanced at the calen- 
dar. He could neither analyze it nor 
account for it. All,he knew was that 
the number he saw above the door had 
a vaguely familiar aspect. 

“Fifty-three,” he mumbled, i 
that the sound of his voice seemed t 
a hidden chord in his conscious- 
The number 
trigued him.- Had he heard or seen it in 
a dream, perhaps? Now 
to think of it, it seemed to have existed 
within him, dimly etched in a 
corner of his mind, time. He 
felt as though an invisible guide had led 
him toward this particular locality and 
that particular number. He remem- 
bered the magnetic pull he had felt as 
he started for his club. 

Again he He could not 
account for the weird impressions that 


strike 
. at} 7a the donr in 
ness above tne Ggoor 1n- 


that he came 


remote 


some 


1 ‘ . 
shrugged. 


crowding upon him, but at least he 
fretting over them. 


vere 
could refrain from 
His behavior 
once more he wandered along the 
of carriages, glancing curiously 
faces of the occupants. It seemed 
strange that the procession did not st et 
for apparently everything was in readi- 
Evidently something was causing 


was idiotic knew, but 


ness. 
a delay. 
ey : 
Suddenly 
the carriages. It was 
had not noticed the fact 
gazed pensively into the interior of the 
cab, then drew a little closer to the 
Again he felt as if some one wa 
ching him. He could not 
face was known to 


he stopped before one of 
empty, though he 


before. He 


curb. 
covertly wal 
inderstand, for hi 
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few people. Though his name had been 
frequently blazoned in electric signs, his 
picture had never appeared in public 
prints, and his circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances was limited. Again he 
glanced into the cab, and then the imp 
of adventure that had been responsible 
for most of his eccentric enterprises 
whispered something in his ear. 

He hesitated only a moment longer. 
Yielding to a familiar impulse he 
opened the carriage door and stepped in. 
No one stopped him, and as he sat down 
he chuckled at the imbecility of his 
conduct. It was a new experience, to 
be sure, but it would probably end flatly. 
Perhaps he would be dragged out and 
denounced as a trespasser, but nothing 
more exciting was apt to happen. After 
all, a funeral was an uninspiring pro- 
ceeding, and his prank was likely to 
without either adventure or 


1 


He almost regretted his impul- 





pass off 
profit. 
siveness. 

Then, just as he settled himself 
against the cushions, a faint murmur 
of surprise escaped him. Though he 
was merely an intruder, it looked as 
though the procession had been waiting 
for no one but him, for now it 
already in motion. It was almost 
believable, and yet it seemed as if his 
entrance into the carriage had been the 
signal for the train of vehicles to start. 

After his first bewilderment, a pleas- 
ant tingle of surprise ran through him. 
It was beginning to look as if his caper 
would not end as tamely as he had at 
first feared. The beginning, though not 
particularly startling, was at least prom- 
ising. He experienced a grateful fore- 
taste of further surprises in store for 
him, and already he was wondering how 
he might weave this latest experience 
into dramatic material. 

Later on 
riage window, watching long rows of 
buildings stream past and 


aay 
Was 


un- 


he glanced out of the car- 


wondering 


why the procession seemed to be pur- 
twisting 


suing a course instead of 
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traveling in a direct line. Then, as he 
bent forward a little, he saw something 
that drew a second murmur of surprise 
from his lips. ; 

In a corner of the cab lay an object 
that gleamed like silver in the dusk. He 
reached out his hand and picked it up, 
and his fingers came in contact with a 
It was a 
lady’s bag, gorgeously brocaded with 
silver flowers. The rich material and 
the resplendent embroidery suggested 
wealth, beauty, and elegance. He won- 
dered how such a bag had happened to 
be left in the carriage. 

Then, before he knew what was hap- 
pening, the bag came open in his hand. 
It was not vulgar curiosity _ that 
prompted him to look inside, but two 
things caught his eye the moment the 
bag opened. One was a touch of deep, 
vivid red; the other a glint of gold. He 

‘ed at the crimson splotch. It hinted 
at tragedy, just as the rich material of 
the bag hinted at wealth and loveliness. 

Then, still a little dazed, he inserted 
his hand in the bag and drew something 
a short knife with an or- 
nately handle of gold, and 
around the blade was wrapped a lace 
handkerchief saturated with a fluid that 
sent a weird thrill through his body 
when his fingers touched it. 

He laughed His find 
seemed wildly grotesque in connection 


substance of satiny softness. 


out. It was 


graven 


hoarsely. 


with the other strange things, and it 
gave him a sense of unreality. The 


crimson stain, standing out in shart 
contrast against the floral trim 
mings on the bag, started a whirl of 
hazy ideas in his mind. The knife, 
with its fancifully-carved handle, 
seemed a mere toy that might have 
dorned a woman's writing desk, but 
its wrapping of stained lace lent it a 
sinister aspect. He fingered the two 
with a curious feeling of awe, 
as if they were relics of some ghastly 
tragedy. 

Vhile trying to collect his thoughts 


gay 


objects 




















he looked out of the window. The fact 
that he had found the bag and its 
strange contents while stealing a ride in 
a funeral procession gave a tinge of 
the ludicrous to the whole affair. In 
the back of his mind was a persistent 
suspicion that the knife and the bit of 
lace were evidence of murder. The 
former, though small and seemingly 
fragile, could easily have served as a 
murderous implement, and the lace 
might have been used to wipe the stains 
from the blade and prevent the soiling 
of the bag. 

His eyes were gazing blankly into 
space, and he scarcely noticed the scen- 
ery along the route, but he had a dim 
impression that the funeral procession, 
though it had been on its way for more 
than an hour, was not getting anywhere. 
It seemed to be traveling in circles and 
making wide detours. This in itself 
was odd, but Elsnor’s mind was on the 
t] had found in the bag. AIl- 
his fancy had drawn a picture of 
the kind of woman who would carry 
that particular kind of bag. A search 
among the contents might reveal a card 
ther clew to her identity, but he 
was not sure he wished to know it just 
yet, and he did not care to delve into 
that had come into his posses- 
sion by accident. 

He drew a long breath. It seemed 
as though he had drifted into a laby- 
rinth of mysteries. With a shrug of 
resignation he dropped the two articles 
back into the bag and snapped it shut. 
Once more his glance strayed out of the 
The little procession, which 
for some time had been bowling gently 
boundary of Central 





or ¢ 


secrets 


window 


1 

along the northern 
Park, 
Its zigzagging and 


was now climbing a steep hill. 
apparently aimless 


course suggested that some one was 
perpetrating a ghastly jest, but just then 
something happened that turned his 


thoughts in a new direction. 
rhe carriage in which he sat had not 
yet reached the top of the hill when a 
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taxicab glided past him. He caught a 
glimpse of a woman’s face, and her 
eyes seemed to be staring straight at 
him. The taxicab proceeded a little 
farther up the hill, then stopped, and 
the woman stepped out and flung a bill 
at the chauffeur. Then she waited until 
his carriage came abreast of her, and 
Elsnor was scarcely surprised when, 
with a graceful little skip, she landed 
on the step, pulled the door open, and 
dropped into the seat beside him. 


CHAPTER TI: 
A QUEER DISCOVERY. 
LSNOR felt as if he had suddenly 
been precipitated into a cavern 
peopled with gleefully jesting imps. 
Every minute since his awakening had 
been filled with inexplicable things. 
They ran through his mind as _ the 
woman sat down beside him—the weird 
feeling he had experienced when he 
glanced at the calendar, the strange tele- 
phone message, the equally baffling note 
that had been brought him, the curious 
impulse that had turned him from his 
course when he started for his club, the 
extraordinary funeral procession and 
its twisting, aimless route, the knife 
and the crimson-stained bit of lace; and 
now, like a breath of fresh air blown 
into the cloud of perplexities that sur- 
rounded him, the entrance of the 
woman. 

With the fresh bloom in her cheeks, 
the vivacious sparkle of her amber eyes, 
and the exuberant vitality that was 
visible in the long, graceful lines of her 
slender figure, she seemed to give a 
tinge of reality to all that seemed un 
real. Elsnor had been about to ask 
himself whether it was all a dream, 
though he knew he was not given to 
day-dreaming. He had even wondered 
whether the whole train of events was 
not an hallucination, though he knew 
he was normal in every respect and had 
never been subject to mental aberra- 
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tions. The coming of the woman 
seemed to dispel all doubts as to the 
character of his experiences. 

er first words were as strange as 
he rest, but [Isnor felt as though 
immune from further sur- 


real 
H 
ill t 
he were 
. if you please, Mr. Elsnor.” 
She held out her hand with pe im- 
perious little gesture of one accustomed 
to prompt Elsnor 
dazedly surrendered it. 
‘You seem to know my 
nely remarked, positive that they 
met 


= 
Aly bag, 


obedience, and 


name,” he 
had 


never before. 
” She swung the bag on 


“Of course. g 


the tip of her forefinger with an air of 
playfulness that caused him to wonder 
whether she what it contained. 


\Vlio doesn vt famou 


knew 
know the Stan- 
wick Flsnor ?” 

Despite his bafflement, he felt a little 
thrill. Her rich and melodious, 


conveyed a signs 


tones, 
tribute such as electric 


and journalistic eulogies had never 


given him. 


“But I have often walked the streets 
hours without being recognized by 

a soul,” he pointed out. “I never at- 
tend public functions, and my photo- 


graph never appears in the 


Would you mind tening me?” 
Her laugh, soft and faintly 


papers 
enlight 
mocking, 
seemed out of harmony with the 
solemnity of the occas} yn. 

talk just as if you imagined 
ourself a character in one of 


nlays There’s 


your 
son why you 

I under- 
1 | 4] 


T 4 © as 
ind each other. Besides, it isn’t so 


no frei 


You and 





should a role, 


nl- 
play 


very long since we met the last time— 
only eighteen months.” 

“Eighteen months,” he mumbled be- 
wilderedly Her face was nice to 
him, and he was looking straight into 
her eyes. Their color reminded him 

the flash and shimmer of a certain 
wine whose name had escaped him. 


hea Neate Faeline 
he repeated, feeling 


“Eighteen months,” 
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him, 


a strange mood coming 
“Where was it?” 

Vhy pretend you don’t remember ?” 
Her voice sounded a trifle impatient, 
“You're not likely to forget either the 
time, the place, or the circumstances— 
or me, either, for that matter.” 

He nodded in a _ pree 
“No,” he said slowly, absorbed in frank 
admiration, “you look quite—quite un- 
forgetable. Clumsy word, but it ex- 
presses my sentiments. I think | 
should remember you if I had ever seen 
you before, and yet——” 

“That’s a rather compliment, 
Mr. Elsnor, but you and I ha 
serious things to discuss. It’s nice of 
you to say that I am unforgetable, of 
course, but aren't number of 
just as 


upon 


vecupied way 


neat 





more 


V¢ 


there a 
other things you would find it 


hard to forget? The Singing Cave, for 


instance ?” 


“The 
choke 


Elsnor 
on the words, and his 
tion found vent in a short, 
His jumbled thoughts and emotions 


seemed to 
stupefac- 


harsh laugh. 


SC; ” 
ng—— 


seemed of sudden to have congealed 
into a lump. There were riddles and 


contradiction 
“You betrayed 
Mr. Flsnor,” 
ing him amusedly. 
The Singing Cave almost ma 
jump out of the carriage. You 
dissembler as you think you 


everywhere. 
yourself that 

the girl remarked, regard- 
“My 


time 


allusion to 






e you 
‘re not 
as clever a 
are.” 

Elsnor palm across hi 
The 
which he was capable was that she must 
have mistaken him for some 
Yet she had addressed him by 
and her mention of The Singing Cave 
bewildering 
g and he 
at the which was still 
from her index finger. 


drew 
ing forehead. only thought of 
one else 
name 
was a coincidence. His 


stared fixedly 
dangling 


drooped, 


glance 





b; iy, 
‘Suy eginning,” 
“You probably won’t be- 
lieve me, but I assure you I haven’t the 
faintest idea what it all means.” 


pose we begin in the | 


he suggested. 




















“If that’s so, why are you here?” 

He started to speak, but the words 
would not come, The answer to 
question was not clear even in his own 


her 


mind, so how was he to make it clear 
to her? He might explain that he had 
joined the funeral procession in a spirit 
of adventure, but he doubted if she 
would believe him, and, besides, the ex- 
planation seemed ridiculously inade- 
quate. It did not take into account the 
inexplicable impulse that had_ steered 
him away from his club, and that was 
something he could never hope to clear 
up convincingly. 

“Well, Mr. Elsnor?” 

At last he managed to speak. “To 
tell you the honest truth, I can’t explain 
why I am here. Suppose we attribute 
it to a combination of circumstances 
and let it go at that. You might be 
generous and enlighten me a bit. 
you say we have met before, 


Since 


it’s really 





very stupid of me not to be able to re- 
call your name, but——” 

She smiled as if enjoying his dis- 
comfiture. “Oh, well, since you insist, 
though I can’t understand why you pre- 


tend to have forgotten. My name, as 
you very well know, is Florence 
Jordan.” 


Elsnor bowed as in very low tones he 
pronounced the name after her. 

“And our previous meeting, as you 
no doubt recall, occurred in The Sing- 
ing Cave,” she continued. 

“Oh!” murmured Elsnor, feeling a 
fresh mental jolt. 

“Is there anything else you would 
>to know?” she inquired in tones of 
ite sarcasm, 


‘A great deal. For two hours or 
more, this funeral procession has been 
zigzagging about like a circus parade. 


ago we wert almost back 
we started. What's the ee 
“Killing time,” she 


idea? 
replied wearily. 
“As soon as it turns dark we shall pro- 
ceed direct to our destination. Just at 
present it isn’t quite safe.” 
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“T see,” he remarked, though he saw 
nothing at all. “But why doesn’t the 
police or somebody stop us? Isn't there 
a law against funeral into a 
sight-seeing excursion?” 


turning a 


“None at all. What we are doing 
may seem odd, but it’s perfectly legiti- 


mate. There is no law that prescribes 
the course a funeral procession shall 
take, so long as it doesn’t violate the 
traffic regulations. Besides, a funeral 
is a very ordinary thing, and nobody 
is paying any attention to us. A person 
watching us from any given point would 
not notice anything peculiar about the 
course we are taking. His curiosity 
might be aroused if he should happen 
to follow us for some distance, but no- 
body is likely to do that.” 

For a time Elsnor contemplated her 
tatement in a sort of 


Though her 


dazed wonder. 


words were astounding, 


there was no doubt in his mind as to her 


anity, but he was beginning to question 


his own senses. 


“Who is dead?” he inquired afte: 
long pause. 

She regarded him long and search 
ingly. “I came late, like yourself, and 


you do. I am 


For your sake 


than 
dead. 


I know no 
not sure any one i 
and mine, I hope no one is. 

He stared, for he could do nothing 
else. ‘Then, if nobody is dead, the cof- 
fin must be—empty °” 

“Presumably. But really, Mr. Els- 
nor, I can’t understand why you are so 
—so disingenuous about this affair.”’ 

“And if the coffin is empty, then thi 
is a fake funeral?” 

“So it would seem.” 
leaned back with a sigh of 
utter futility. A rambling procession, 
‘offin, and a I! 
ghastly mockery. 
out of the 
appeared to notice the 


more 


Elsnor 


an empty fake funer: 


It seemed a Bewil- 


dered, he looked window. 
Nobody 
performance, except for a casual glance 
now and then from people passing on 


the sidewalk. 


strange 
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Suddenly his eyes turned to Miss 
Jordan. An involuntary shudder told 
him that the airy composure she had 
so far shown was nothing but bravado. 
Despite her haughty bearing, he could 
ee that there was a terrific tension 
within her. Though she bravely tried 
to conceal all signs of it, it was ap- 
parent that she was in fear of some- 
thing. 

Abruptly her mood seemed to change, 
and with a quick motion she placed her 
hand on his arm. 

“You have changed since the last 
time we met,” she declared, “and there 
are many things about you I don’t un- 
derstand, but you are a brave man.” 

“And you are a brave woman, Miss 
Jordan,” he gallantly rejoined, again 
noticing her efforts to control her emo- 
tions. 

She shrugged. “In the last eighteen 
months—since we met in The Singing 
haye attempt to 
They have been 
suppose just 


—and the chances are you 


Cave—you made no 
run away. 


you, | 


watching 
y have me 

would have 
made a mess of it if you had 


as they 


tried to 


escape, but t remains that you 
showed no inclination to flee. There’s 
such a thing as being too courageous, 
Mr. Elsnor. There’s a point at which 


the line between b1 and 


hardiness vanishes into thin air.” 
Klsnor could scarcely repress a start. 





—— c 1 
avery tool- 


Of what she had said only a few words 
were intelligible, but at last he felt that 
he was dealing with something tangible. 
He recalled it was 
months 


exactly eighteen 
valet, first 
heonr tall: a} + « lachkhearded P 

began to talk about a black-bearded man 
and a crippled individual whom at in- 
fancied had been watching 


since Limble, his 


tervals he 


the building in which Elsnor lived. He 
had laughed at Bimble’s reports, but 


now they acquired a certain significance 
in the light of what the girl said, and 
it was interesting to know that she, too, 
had seen signs of espionage. 

She gave a short, nervous laugh. 


e As 
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regards myself, I don’t know whether 
I am brave or foolhardy,” she admitted. 
“This morning I received an anony- 
mous reminder that this is the fifth of 
May. Just as if I could have forgotten 
it! I had been vacillating for days, but 
this morning I decided that the safest 
way would be to live up to the agree- 
ment.” 

“Agreement ?” 

She made a gesture of impatience. 
“Why do you pretend not to under- 
stand? Perhaps you don’t trust me. 
Don’t you realize that we are both in 
the same predicament?” 

“Please go on with your story,” said 
Elsnor doggedly. 

“Well, I went to the house at the ap- 
pointed time. At least, I thought I was 
on time, but the ceremony—if there had 
been one—was over when I arrived. 
With the others I stepped into a wait- 
ing carriage. Then, while the proces- 
sion was waiting for you, all the 
courage seemed to ooze out of me. I 
think what frightened me most was 
the fact that I couldn’t imagine what 
was wanted of Anyway, of a 
sudden I felt as though I could never 
go through with it. I watched my 
chance and, while nobody was looki1 
slipped out of the carriage and ran.” 

“Tncidentally leaving your bag  be- 
hind you,” 


She nodded as if 


me, 


og 
a) 


suggested Elsnor. 
this was 
“T did not 


a detail 
stop till 
realized 


of no importance. 
I was out of breath. Then I 
how foolishly I had been acting. I 
knew I couldn’t run away from my pre- 
how fast or far 
I might run, and that I was only mak- 


[ jumped into a 





dicament, no matter 
ing matters worse, 
taxicab. The 
akan iftee 41 tes’ headwav and it 
about hiteen minutes headway, and 1 


procession had gained 


had circled about a good deal, but 
somehow—largely by luck, I suppose— 
I managed to catch up with it. I don’t 
know whether the others had noticed 
my absence, or whether they saw me 
getting back into the carriage. I 
































noticed every one was doing his Best 
to look mournful—gazing straight 
and sitting as erect as if he had swal- 
broom handle. Perhaps they 
me. Anyhow, I don’t care.” 
er 





lowed a 
didn’t see 
Chere was a trace of defiance in h 
tone. Again Elsnor gazed at the bag 

dangling from her finger. 
‘Then you didn’t come back just to 
get your bag?” he inquired. 

I didn’t realize I had left 
it behind till I saw it in your hand.” 
She gave the bag a careless glance, and 
sain he wondered how, in view of its 
appalling contents, she could treat it so 

because there 


oe Yh, no. 


itly. “I came back 

was nothing else to do, and also be- 

cause | wanted a talk with you. I sup- 

you would be in this carriage, 

since all the others were filled. Oh 
what shall we do, Mr. Elsnor?” 

tler courage seemed to be leaving her 





rapidly, Elsnor felt a keen desire to 
help her, but he seemed to be flounder 


ing blindfold through a mire. 
“Ninety-nine per cent of what you 

aid is Greek to me,” he admitted. 
‘To the best of my knowledge I never 
saw you until this afternoon. J strongly 
uspect you are mistaking me for some 
one else, though that theory doesn’t ex- 
plain much.” 

She regarded him perplexedly. “You 

't deny that you are Stanwick Els- 
nor, the playwright ?” 

“Why should I?” 

‘And you started when I mentioned 
The Singing Cave, and your presence 
in this carriage is ample proof that I’m 
not mistaking you for any one else.” 

He found her argument undnwser 
able. “If you will explain everything 


trom beginning to end, perhaps I shall 
e able to help you,” he suggested. 
he looked at him long and intently, 


grew cold and 
: 


; nothing to explain,” she 
ling | 


nd gradually her face 
rd. “There’ 

declared haughtily, 
lazing attitude.” 


1 


Oh, yes, there is. For instance, the 


ee -— + - 
except your own 


“ 
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contents of the bag you are holding 
may require a good deal of explain- 
ing.” 

He had spoken impulsively, and in 
the instant he regretted the blunt words. 
Miss Jordan’s eyes contracted. lor a 
moment longer she regarded him frig- 
idly, then her glance moved to the bag 
in her hand. Quickly she 
and in the next moment her gaze grew 
rigid. He saw her face blanch as from 
the inside of the bag she drew the 
knife with its wrapping of stained lacc. 
For a full minute she sat stonily still, 
scarcely breathing. Then, with a sharp 
intake of breath, she held the golden 


opened it, 


handle against the slanting sunlight. 
“Look! she cried. 
Suddenly, as the 


Elsnor stiffened. 
‘ 


sun’s rays flashed against the gold, he 


saw something that he had been too 
preoccupied to notice when he exam- 
ined the knife the first time. [le had 
observed that the handle was fanci- 


fullv carved, but its exact 
escaped him. Now, as | 
twisted formation of 
tive of reptile, a quiver ran 
throug! 
1 


ws 7 a ee See 
ne exciaimed. 





CHAPTER TV. 
WHAT THE CASKET CONTAINED. 


FLSNOR stared in fascinated inten- 
sity at the golden coils that formed 

the handle of the knife. Again he re- 
called the wording of the strange mes- 
sage he had received just before leaving 
nent. The words “coiled 

gold” could have referred to nothing 
knife the girl was now 


Miss Jordan, 


else than the 
he Iding before his eyes. 


the 


too, was gazing at weapon wi 
grim intentness, as if to her also th: 


irals of gold suggested something of 
a startling nature. 
“Don't you remember it?” she asked 


ments Elsnor did not 


veral m 
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answer. “No,” he said at length, “I 
don’t think I ever saw it before.” 
“But you did,” she insisted breath- 
lessly. “Both of us. saw it that night 
in The Singing Cave. He showed it to 
us. Surely you must remember?” 
“He?” Elsnor tried hard to 
down a growing mental numbness. 





fight 


‘Aren’t you a bit reckless with your 
personal pronouns, Miss Jordan? Don’t 
you realize that I haven’t the faintest 


idea whom you are talking about?” 


She looked at him with a mingling of 
fret and despair. “You are quite im- 
possible, Mr. Elsnor. If you are play- 
ing a joke, don’t you think you have 


You must know 


Starling— 


‘arried it far enough? 
that I am 


ld Peter 


knife the 


referring to Mr. 
Starling. He showed us this 
night we were in The Singing 
Ilsnor shrugged his shoulders with 


utter helplessness. “I never 


ard of Peter Starling, was never in 
fhe Singing Cave, and | never saw this 
knife before 2” he declare d with rat goed 
emphasis. “Dy the way, the stains on 
rite 3 er eae 
handkerchief suggest that the knife 
has been used recently, and that it has 


1 a rather grewsome purpose. 
ae . 

She { Ked Up a corner of the hand 
kerchief, and the next moment he heard 
gasp 


‘It’s mine!’ she exclaimed. “T don’t 


Neither d E he declared with a 
mirthless laugh. “Have you any idea 
how the knife got into your hag?” 

“I’m sure it wasn’t in the bag when 

1 left it in the cab,” she muttered 
lazedly, and her face was so ten e and 
that he felt his sympathy going 


! . 
Well, let’s not about it. I 


uppose the whole conglomeration of 


worry 


mysteries will be cleared up before 


i 
5 >? — - ’ 
‘4 By the way, we seem to be speed- 
” . 
r up 
Both looked out through the carriage 


window. The sun was setting behind a 
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blood-red cloud and dark shadows were 
creeping up all along the horizon. A 
damp wind that boded storm was 
sweeping over the thinly settled section 
they were traversing. While Elsnor 
and Miss Jordan had been engrossed 
in the contents of the bag, the proces- 
sion had crossed the Harlem River, and 
now it was not only proceeding at 
greater speed, but also in a straight 
course. 

“We seem to be getting somewhere 
at last,” murmured Elsnor. “I wonder 
what our destination might be.” 

“The Singing Cave, perhaps,” she re- 
sponded listlessly. 

Elsnor leaned back against the corner 
of the seat. Now and then they passed 
a pedestrian who leveled a _ curious 
glance at the line of carriages, evidently 
thinking a strange hour for 
such a function to take place. Elsnor 
reflected that, aside from the la 
of the hour, there was no reason why 

procession should attract undue at- 
tention, for those would 
probably surmi was to 
take place in one of the numerous 


that it was 


teness 


who saw it 
e that the burial 


burban cemeteries. As Miss Jordan 
had remarked, a funeral was a very 
commonplace affair, and the very 


3 1 
t ample 


olemnity that surrounded it was 
suspicion, 


Besides, no- 
anything pe- 
procession unless he 





proof aga 
body would have noticed 


1° 1 
cullar about the 


had followed its course from the start- 
ing point. Even the lateness of the 
hour n ae be ascribed clause in 
the e de on’s will 


usk he gazed intently 


at the vitl’s tense profile. Physiog- 
nomy was one of his hobbies, and he 
imagined that Miss Jordan was the type 





woman who follow 5 im- 


oO! ign I 

, , F F ‘age ; 
pulsively whenever adventure beckons, 
Che full arch of the lips and the quick 
dilation of the nostrils bespoke a fiery 


temperament that seemed in constant 


conflict with the soft and delicate mold- 























“A creature of contradictions,” he 
thought ; and once more he remembered 
ld-handled knife and the crimson- 


dine She had dropped ar- 


ticles into the bag, and now she sat gaz- 
ing pensively into the gathering dusk. 


Elsnor’s mind, benumbed by the quick 
ion Of inexplicable events, 
tle won- 


that 


succes: was 
beginning to function again. 


dered at her stubborn insistence 


they had met before and her vague al- 
lusions to incidents of which he knew 
nothing. Was she dissembling, he 
asked himself, just as she had accused 


him of doing? If she was enact- 
ing a role he was forced to admit that 
she was doing it cleverly. He did not 


her capable of anything sordid; 
t the air around her 
with intrigue and mystery. 
moved from her face to 
the bag that had fallen in her lap. It 
truck him as odd that until thi 
ment he had not doubted her statement 


ie did not 


" i 
seemed alive 





His glance 


know how the knife 


had come into her possession. He 
laughed a little at his easy credulity, 
asking himself if it were possible that 
he, a man of thirty-six and correspond- 
ingly cynical and sophisticated, had 
been gulled by an intriguing face. 


Then it occurred to him that perhaps 


he was forming rash judgment. He 
had no tangible facts to deal with, only 
amaze of circumstances so pala ing 
that they seemed almost grotesque. 
Likely as not the explanation when 


ce he found it, would be ludicrously 


carriages were proceeaing ata 


trot, and he noticed that the dis- 


e between each vehicle was grad- 
1 lengthening and that the proces- 
as dissolving into a number of 
turnouts. As the hearse, now 
: ie : 

the distance, mounted a hill, he 
lat a canvas covering had been 

hr t » oF VA/ . ¢ 
trown over the cottin, VWnoever Was 
naging the bizarre affair had evi- 

} lee at 24 Sa 8 + ¢ las 
Mntiv thougne’ it best, owing to the late- 
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ness of the hour, to disguise the pro- 
ceeding as much as possible. 

Elsnor no longer tried to penetrate 
= ing! but instead turned his at- 
irl at his side. Her emo 
seemed to grow with 
minute. ‘Their drive: 
t | _ 


tion to the f 
tic aaa 
every passing 
had stopped to light 
end in light her 
as fresh snow. 

‘There is still time to back out,” he 
sugg that she anti 
pated a trying ordeal at the end of the 
trip. “I think I could manage the jehu 
if he should offer resistance.” 


aughed bitterly. ‘What 


t¢ nsion 


the carriage | 


their face was white 


rested, surmising 


She | would 





be the use? They have us in their 
power, no matter what we po I sup- 
pose that’s why they didn’t try to stop 
me when I ran away the othe r time.” 

Elsnor glanced at the shadowy scen- 

Chey had crossed 
e now skirting he 
S/1¢ of Connecti- 
e headlight of a 
he road 
erted. They were 
1 g their speed, and 
he horses’ "hans were flecked with 
1m 

“T think we must be nearly there,” 
remarked the girl after they had ridden 
in silence for another hour. 

She had barely spoken when the car- 
riage made a sharp turn and swung 
into a craggy crossroad lined on each 
ide with huge bowlders and scrawn\ 
trees 

“Whatever the climax of our adven- 
ture might be, the setting is appr 


1, 
priate,” Elsnor observed. “Wild, r 


mantic, and a bit eerie. 

The course led steadily upward, : 
as they proceeded the landscape al 
the road grew more rugeed. There wa: 
a fine drizzle in the air, and the darl 
ness, savé for the mall patch s of | ligl ht 
cast by the carriage lamps, was so thick 


that earth fer > seemed to meet in a 


shapeless blur. 
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As they reached the top of the hill, 
Elsnor glanced toward the rear. Two 
twinkling lights in the distance marked 
the approach of the next carriage in the 
scattered line. Ahead of them, writh- 
ing and roaring, were the foam-flecked 
waves of the Sound. For a short time 
the road slanted sharply downward, 
and then, within a stone’s throw of the 
shore line, the carriage turned down a 
private driveway and drew up in front 
of a shadowy structure. 

“Old Peter Starling’s country house,” 
whispered the girl. 

Che driver jumped from his seat, 
opened the door, and with a wave of 
his hand indicated that they were to go 
inside the they passed 
toward the entrance, Elsnor glanced at 
the little row of carriages that had ar- 
rived ahead of them, and he noticed 
that the casket had been removed from 
the hearse. Only a few windows in the 
house were lighted, and the meager il- 
lumination gave him an impression of a 


house. As 


low, sprawling structure that had long 
since lapsed into decay. 

Some one opened a door, and they 

passed into a large, low-ceilinged living 

] “1 1+ 

al 


room. As he entered, Elsnor felt a 


dampness and a chill in the air, as if 
sun and.wind had not freshened it in 


many months. On the mantel shelves 
and on the 


center of the room 


large round table in the 
Stor d 


ind their unsteady light illumi- 


burning 
can lles, 
nated a strange scene. 
7 x 34 «ae a 
EIsnor’s eyes flitted over the setting 

, 


ide 


. 1 
hil stood clo e beside 


while Miss Jordan 
im. Ilirst of all he noticed the faces 
of the men and women who stood hud- 
of the room. He had 
before, whi 


7 


dled at one side 
een most of them 
passed in front 

efore the procession started; but now, 


the pale and flickering light of the 


of the carriages just 


7 ' c 
candles, he thought he detected a 
and inscrutable expression on each f: 
They were a motley company, tight 


lipped, crafty-eyed, and stern-faced, 
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and the black garb worn by each person 
in the little group cast a somber spell 
over the gathering. 

Twice his glance paused in its survey 
of the faces, and each time he gave a 
slight start. The tall, black-bearded 
man was there, and so was the short, 
weazened individual who moved with 
a limp. Each man grinned furtively as 
he saw recognition in Elsnor’s face. 

“Bimble was right,” mused Elsnor, 
“Those two worthies weren’t merely 
taking an airing when they paraded up 
and down in front of my windows.” 

His glance moved on. Among the 
others in the gathering were the drivers 
of the carriages, and he recalled his im- 
pression that they had handled their 
reins rather amateurishly, as if they 
were engaged in a strange task. Elsnor 
dismissed them with a brief look, and 
then his eyes fell on the black, oblong 
object that had been placed on the floor. 

It was the casket. The wreaths had 
been torn from it and lay scattered in 
confusion on all sides. He felt a little 
shock at this display of irreverence, but 
a moment later he recalled Miss Jor- 
that the casket was 

She had been a bit 


dan’s statement 
probably empty. 
vague on that point, as on all the others, 
he remembered, but she had given him 
the impression that the entire ceremo- 
nial was an empty show. 

He came a few 


steps closer to the 


coffin, and now he noticed something 
that caused him to open his eyes wide. 
Here and there the black surfaces of the 
long box were punctured, there being 
about a dozen small holes in the sides, 
ends, and top. It was strange, but he 
did not wonder at it, for he had long 
wondering. Instead he 
and met the scrutinizing 
in man with a 


us crop of sandy-brown hair 


since ceased 
pg te 
raised nis eyes 


gaze of a short, tl 





{ 
ad vaguely felt, had been reg 





. 4 . 1 . - 
r ever since he entered. 
you, Mr. Elsnor,” said 


this individual, and there was a faintly 


ont 
Glad oO see 
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“We may 


over. 


concealed taunt in his tones, 
need you before the night is 
That's why we sent you a couple of re- 
We had no doubt you would 
a little worried when 
It didn’t matter 


1 


thoug yh we 


minders. 
come, but we got 
kept us waiting. 
nuch about Miss Jordan, 
r need her, too.” 
He smiled faintly. Elsnor noticed he 
a habit of plu — at the — 
alke d, 
trace of in his ceremonious 
Miss Jordan. 
don’t believe 
your 
snor brusquely. 


his coat while he and there 
irony 1 
before 
had the honor 


” 
acqué iintance, re- 


! have 
mA 


Starling—C 


is 
matter of fact 
either | 
none of us 
to old Peter 
cofiin, giving I] 
person he had 
He wondere« 
had been mis- 
‘r he had misconstrued 
rSso you 


ying inside 


coffin, but he isn’t 


1c girl 


among 
‘ he 
won, Tha 
well, 
refractory “as a mule 
lenty air 


> cothn. 


‘ m 1, +h, 
through the 


Don’t you 
ke him up, 


retting | 


to Wa 


nan of professional 


» to him that 
through 


body, had an odd sensation that he was 
witnessing a ghostly séance. What he 
had and heard seemed not only 
wildly unreal, but grotesque as well. 
With a series of short squeaks, one 
nail after another was out of 
the coffin lid. Christopher smiled enig- 
itically as he l- 


seen 


drawn 
watched the procee 
ing. 

“You see, Mr. Elsnor,” 
in tones of velvety falsetto, “we happen 
to know that you have been through 
The Singing Cave. We hope to be able 

persuade old Peter to show us the 

; a stubborn cuss and may 
persuasion. In that event 
n you and Miss Jordan.” 
Elsnor. <A 


as beginning 


he remarked 


’ 
rely 0 
mumbled 
faint 


through 


light, 
one, vv 
the confusion in his 

don’t see how I can be of 
service to you, but you have 
What's the idea 
a live man in a coffin?” 
very necessary precau- 
find out later,’’ was the 
Christopher would 
tepped a little closer to the 
coffin and impatiently watched the 
work of the lid. cet ae a 
ian had found a glass and partly filled 
water, and 1 saetiae 
evidently a into 


Fls- 


though a very 

to filter 
mind. 

sed my curiosity. 

of transporting 

‘That 


tion, as — may 


Was a 


only explanation 


give, He 


removing 


10w he wa 
rest 
Though he did not know why, 
an odd tension in the air. ‘Fhe 
roup was e closer to the 
ciously Miss Jordan 

hand on Elsnor’s 


it with 


something, irative, 


rer 

Iging 

smbling 
; 


the last 
was thrown 


a long grating sound 
out, and the lid 


£ 


bending tO 


nail came 
aside. Elsnor, rward, stared 
for an instant at the face of the man 
in the coffin, and a little chill ran down 
his spine. Then 


irl screamed, and 


he g 


he reached out an arm to support her 
eeling figure. 

into the coffin had 
Starling was dead. 


and the glassily 


His jae glance 
told him that Peter 


The rigid, ashen face 
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staring eyes apprised him of the fact 
even before he saw the crimson smear 
which showed that a murderer’s knife 
had stabbed him through the heart 


CHAPTER V. 
CONFESSION, 


ITH gasps and muttering 


little group pressed forward. 
Consternation and amazemen we 
written in the faces of all. No wv 


had been spoken, and yet the news that 
Peter Starling was dead seemed to have 
become known to each one 1 


Their faces, white and draw 


light of the candles, showed 
climax of the strange perfor 
come as a sreteund ock to all o 


them. 

To Elsnor, as be geal ere 1 
others, it looked as though 
taken a hand in the ghastly masquerad 


and turned an extravagant jest int 
grim reality. It seemed only ural 
that a spectacle such as he had wit 


nessed should come to a tragi : climax 
Something prompted him to look at 


the girl. Her face seemed even whit 
than those of the others in the room 
and she appeared unable to wrench her 
gaze from the form in the caske Fls- 
nor’s glance slanted downward to t! 
bag she was still clutching in her hand 
and in the next instant, as if moved 
by the same thought that had occurred 
to himself, she also looked down Het 
face turned a shade paler a r eve 
fixed on the gaudily embroidered reti- 
cule. 

He felt an impulse to snatcl 
her hand and hide but just then an- 
other impression an hold of hi 
turned his head slighth 
notice that Christopher Starli 
little eyes — followed oirl’ 
and noted the changed exp: 
came into her face as s! 
A sudden arching of the 
that Mi Jordan’s demeanor! 
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Jordan a trifle 





aroused a suspicion in his mind. Els- 
nor wondered whether he had deduced 
from the girl’s confusion that the bag 
contained incriminating evidence, but a 
moment later Christopher turned again 
to the casket. 

sae the group came exclamations 
of horror and loud demands for an ex- 
planation of what had happened. It 
that, in 
highly mystified by 
one in 
amity. 


evident addition to being 
Peter 
the room looked 


Yet 


Starling’s 





li, C¥Cry 


3a cal there was no 


on of grief, as far as Elsnor could see, 
but only chagrin at the frustration of 
sme scheme which appeared to have 
been on foot and which had been upset 


he murder. 
‘istopher rose from a hasty exami- 
wound, and now his hard, 
took in the gathering, ransack- 
turn. Whether by 
seniority or because of natural leader- 
ship, he seemed to be the leader of the 
greup, and all the others appeared to 
look to him for orders and advice. 

“Old Peter has been murdered,” he 

announced, clipping off each syllable 
sharp emphasis, “and I think the 
urderer is in this room.” 

\ chorus of mutters and protests fol- 
wed the Christopher’s as- 
murderer was one of 
to strike them as in- 


ion of the 
blue eves 
} 


ing each face in 





with 


statement. 
sertion that the 
appeared 
Some one in this room has played 
false,” Christopher went on, raising his 
a high, accusing pitch. Once 
nore his eyes, gritty as bits of porce- 
in, searched each face, and Elsnor 
i hat they seemed to rest on Miss 
longer than on the others. 
recovered from her con- 
fusion, and she met his gaze with 
1onchalance. 

Christopher seemed to reflect for a 
noment. “Old Peter was alive at 
” he declared. “Doctor Graves 


rie lad partly 


him then and found that the 
lative he had administered was pro- 


‘samined 











ducing satisfactory results. Isn’t it so, 


Doctor Graves?” 

“The—er, patient was doing nicely,” 
aid the physician, stroking his chin 
with a professional air. 


after twelve o’clock old 
aced in the coffin,” Chris- 

was there myself 
nailed down. Be- 
and one-thirty, when 
I had to rush 
after 


“Shortly 
Peter was pl 
topher went on. “I 
when the lid was 
that time 
carried out, 
short while and look 


tween 
| fit * 
tne collin wa 


away tora 





certain arrangements. For twenty min- 
utes or half an hour the coffin was left 
unguarded, and in that time the mur- 
derer must have removed the lid and 
done his work.” 

But why?” asked voice. ‘What 
was ll obj: a gs 

That’s what I don’t understand, un- 
less-——” Christopher looked as if an 
idea too far-fetched to be seriously con- 
dered had just occurred to him. “We 


into the motive just 
important point is that old 
Peter has been murdered—and I think 
hi something to do 


on’t need to go 


ore ° 1 
\ we ners ”" 
young person had 


bound he crossed 
Miss 


4 1 
ingle 
Ing 


room and jerked the bag from 


Jordan’s hand. Before Elsnor could 
interfere he had opened it, and now, 
with a dramatic gesture, he exhibited 


nife and the stained handkerchief. 
lor a space the little group stared at 
the two of evide ‘nce, and then 
ime hoots and hail threats and shak- 
A few of the more demon- 
sprang forward 


gestures. 


pieces 


ing of S. 
trative among them 
h menacing 


Kisnor, pausing for a moment before 
he hurled himself between the girl and 
the threatening fists, was struck with 





iration for her superb coolness. 
igns of nervy 
when she faced the wratt 
when she faced the wrath 
of the miniature mob, she was haughtily 
defiant. On her lips was a cold, chal- 
iF 
lenging smile, and her eyes surveyed the 
unwaveringly. 


She had shown tusness be- 


fort, but now, 






group of angry faces 
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before Christopher 
Elsnor had 
ones 


In an _ instant, 
could make his voice heard, 
beaten back the more aggressive 
of the gathering, and now he 
hims¢ lf protectingly in front of the girl. 

“Fools!” shouted Christopher, mo- 
little mob to fall back. 
is done. You can’t rem- 
being rough with a 
fact,” and his 


4 | 
sme, 


placed 


tioning the 
“What's done 
edy matters by 
woman. As a matter of 
lips twisted into a thin, cunning 
“T was only firing a chance shot. We 
all know that old Peter Suspec ‘ted Miss 
Jordan of having designs against his 
life, but we didn’t think she would carry 
them out. I didn’t suspect her until I 
caught her looki ing at her bag in a queer 
ort of w ay a iew 
then it struck me it mig 
idea to find out wl f 
With a triumphant plittes in his eyes 
he glanced again at the knife and the 
handkerchief. For a moment E 
was I the statement that 
Peter 
plotting against 
speculate on it for 
temptuous laugh he turned 


minutes ago, and 
} a ood 


° 9 ar 
side OF it. 





taken aback by 
had suspected the girl of 
but he did not 

With a 


“1, 


Starling 
his life. 
long. con- 
ri tO- 
pher 

“Do you suppose 
vere guilty, she would carry 
dence of her crime around with her in 
1 led 


bag?” he demanc 
“No telling what a woman might do,” 
was ¢ inder. He 


stepped aside and whispered something 
r phy- 


that if Miss Jordan 
the evi- 


i 


her 


‘hristopher’s calm rej 
in the ear of Doctor Graves. The 
sician nodded, and Christopher resumed 
his former position. “Besides, Mr. 
Elsnor,” he went on, a gloating twinkle 
in his “it’s only natural that 
should want to shield an accomplice.’ 
“An accomp—accomplice?” stam- 
mered Flsnor. 
“That’s what 
Jordan 
eighteen months 
murder old Peter then, but failed. It 
looks as though you made a second and 
successful attempt to-day.” 


eyes, you 


I said. You and Miss 
accomplices one night 
You tried to 


were 


ago. 


more 
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Elsnor stared hard into the man’s 
shrewd face. “Eighteen months ago,” 
he mumbled, struck by a curious co- 
It was eighteen months ago 
that, according to Miss Jordan’s state- 
ment, he had met her in The Singing 
Cave. 

“You needn't 


Christopher soft 
] 


incidence. 


said 
re’s documen- 


rouble to deny it,” 
y. “The 
tary proof in existence to the effect that 
you and Miss Jordan tried to kill old 
Peter on the occasion I’ve mentioned.” 
r laughed incredulously. ‘What 


{ 
ind of documentary proof?” 


Christopher gave a musing chuckle. 
“Old Peter was a shrewd old fox. He 
turned the tables on you very neatly 
that time. He got you and the girl into 
a position where you had to do just 


let you 


what he told you to. Before h 
1 
go, he 


5 you 
statement in which you admitted that 
you had made an attempt on his life. 
Old Peter’s idea was that if you made 
another attempt and got away with it, 
he would at least have the 
of knowi t the confession would 
y } 


ing that 
fall into the hands of the authorities 


made each of write out a 


satisfaction 


and you would be punished.” 

Elsnor tried to speak, but no words 
If Christopher was lying, 
and he must be, he was doing it with an 


effrontery that Finally 


“6 
to him. 


came 
was amazing. 
he found his voice. 

hat these 
that these 
‘onfessions were actually written by 


Miss Jordan and myself.’ 


“Do you mean to tell me 


‘They’re in your own handwriting. 
You can see for yourself.” 
FIsnor smiled as Christopher fum- 


his inside pocket and drew out 





an envelope. As far as his own “con 
fe ion’ was concerned, he fel onni- 
den ag e would suffice to brane 
forget H handy ing 
( € raw! it legib ( y to 
Imseil and a fe \ n imate Irie! s 
cou! not be i litated erv Wwe 


rom the envelope C 


ristopher drew 
and flattened it out 
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against the table. In the next instant, 
with a surprisingly swift motion, he 
pulled an automatic pistol from his 
pocket. 

‘Look it over as carefully as you like, 
but you mustn’t touch it,” he 
crisply. 

Elsnor scarcely heard him. 
already racing down a page of 
T 


closely written manuscript. It 


said 


His eyes 
were 


Was a 


circumstantial and very precisely 
worded statement of an attempt. that 
had been made upon Peter Starling’s 
life one night eighteen months ago, 


It was a graphically told narrative, and 
a wealth of detail that ren- 
dered it convincing. Elsnor, 
scious of the pistol that was pointed at 
lis chest, read it haste, 
it a second and more careful 
When finally he looked up, 
there was a look of utter stupe faction 
in his face. 

It seemed preposterous, and yet he 
could have sworn that the signature at 
the bottom, as well as the body of the 
statement, had been penned by himself. 


here was 
uncon- 
over in great 
then gave 


perusal 


CHAPTER VI. 

THI 

* INVINCED?” asked Christopher. 
Elsnor jerked himself out of a 

daze. He nodded dully. He had no 
recollection of having written the state- 
ment he had just read, but he could not 


quarrel with the absolute proof of his 


SINGING CAVE. 


own inimitable handwriting. 

“Thought you would be, after seeing 
that.” Christopher put the statement 
back in the envelope. 


by Miss Jordan is substantially the same 


“The one written 


as yours, so I don’t suppose you care 
isnot shrugged. *There’s ome 
us-pocus behind all this, and I'll get 


to the bottom of it sooner or later. In 
the meantime, what do you intend to do 


wo statements?” 


iristopher’s pale blue eves wan- 














“The fact that you 


dered into space. 
tried to kill old Peter once will prob- 
ably be regarded as corroborative proof 
that you succeeded the second time,” he 


thoughtfully remarked, “especially 
when the two confessions are consid- 
ered in connection with the articles I 
found in Miss Jordan’s bag. She will 
have a hard time explaining them away. 
Do you know,” he went on in confiden- 
tial tones, “if it had not been for these 
two confessions and the nature of the 


wound, which Doctor Graves says could 


not have been self-inflicted, I might 
have supposed that old Peter com- 


mitted suicide?” 


»?” said Elsnor listlessly, his mind 


till the confession. 


on 
“Old Peter was the only one of the 
+ | +} . 1 oh ta > Pha 

tribe that ever had any money. He was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
In his later years the inventive bug got 
i and his mind got 
twisted while he was trying to figure out 


into his system, 


perpetual motion. He got morose at 
times, and he had all sorts of queer 
fancies. One of them was that he was 


going to commit suicide on May fifth of 
exclaimed EI 


as Christopher mentioned the date that 
thr nigh frequent repetition had become 


e ‘ a ‘'s 
Tamiliar to him, 


Po-day !” nor, starting 


éeX 


Yesterday, since it is now after 
twelve o'clock. | ikely as not old Peter 
was only having one of his foolish jests 
when he spoke of killing himself on the 
fel, A srarls : ‘Cc “arta: L- 1 

nynow, it 1s certain that he 
didn ‘Pad 


rain Chri topher’s lips twisted into 
Oo} ot j 


{Ti iy 


his thin, cunning smiles. [£lsnor 
luntary gi. the body 
[ moments the 


ince at 


the coffin. For a few 





lence was broken only by a steady pat- 
ter of rain against the window. Sud- 
denly he started. He had been so com- 
pletely absorbed in the reading of the 


confession that he had not noticed until 


now that Christopher and himself were 
1] - 
aione in the room. 
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“Where is Miss Jordan?” he de- 
manded. 

“Doctor Graves took her out of here 
for a quiet little chat. Since neither of 
them has come back, I judge he has per- 
suaded her to pay a visit to The Sing- 
ing Cave.” 

Something in his tones filled Elsnor 
with alarm. Christopher’s face showed 
nothing but its habitual craftiness, and 
he was playfully twirling the lowest 
button on his coat, but Elsnor sensed a 
hidden meaning in his words. 

“What is she doing in The Singing 
Cave?” he asked sharply. 

Christopher gazed at the ceiling and 
rocked slowly on his heels. He did not 
answer the question directly. “There 
is something in The Singing Cave that 
we want very much. What it is doesn’t 
matter just With two possible 
exceptions, old Peter was the only per- 
son who knew how to get in and out 

f it ali The cave is full of dan- 


now. 


Oot it lve. 

gers, as you probably know, and _ it’s 
risky to move about. We hoped to be 
able to induce old Peter to guide us 


he iS de id 


The possible e€xX- 


safely through it, but now 
and can’t help us. 
ceptions I mentioned are you and Miss 
You've been cave 


wi ; tie atin 
must know something about 


Jordan. inside the 
once and | 
the interior arrangement. 

“T was 
declared 
don’t believe Mis 
Christopher whistled 


never in the place in my life, 


Elsnor emphatically, “and I 
Jordan was, e 


e.1 1 
soltiy by way 


of voicing his incredulity. “Your writ- 
ten confession contradicts what you are 
saying. You two know more about the 
cave than any other living persons. If 


you can find your way in and out with- 
out meeting any 
you will be able to act as our guides 
getting y 


uaded 4 


unfortunate accidents, 





and assist us in 
Doctor 
to ¢o in 





Graves per liss Jordan 
first. If she 
mnable time—an hour, say 


” 


doesn’t return 
within a reasi 
—I’m going to ask you to follow her. 
: 
I] 


g 
Elsnor looked at him stonily for a 
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moment. “I wonder just what kind of 
argument Doctor Graves used to induce 
Miss Jordan to enter that awful cave,” 
he mumbled, 

“T don’t think he found it very hard. 
The- young lady has family connections, 
including a father in feeble health who 
might suffer an attack of heart failure 
if his daughter’s confession should be 
made public.” 

“Oh! And so you promised to sup- 
press the confession if she would con- 





sent to——"’ 

He got no further, for just then the 
door opened, and in walked Doctor 
Graves. He whispered something in 
Christopher’s ear, and the two men 
smiled elatedly. 

“T guessed right,” murmured Chris- 
topher when the physician had de- 
parted. ‘Doctor Graves had no trouble 
at all in convincing Miss Jordan that 
the cave was the lesser of the two 
evils. He told her she had a chance of 
getting out alive, but no chance what- 
ever of escaping prison or the electric 
chair if the confession should be made 
public. Suppose we sit down and have 
a smoke. In an hour, if Miss Jordan 
hasn’t returned by that time, I think 
you had better see what’s become of 
her.” 

For an instant Elsnor glared into his 
smugly smiling face. “I’m not going 
to wait an hour, or even a minute,” he 
declared hotly. “You will show me at 
once to this mysterious cave.” 
you?” Christopher peered 
uspiciously at him. ‘You know more 
about the cave than I do. Do you mean 
that you don’t remember where the en- 


~9 


trance is? 


“Show 


“Never mind what I mean.” Elsnor 
clenched his fists threateningly. “Un- 
less you want me to beat you within an 
inch of. your life, you will take me to 


the cave this minute.” 


“Oh, very well.” Christopher, evi- 
dently deey hy ] uzzled, picked up h hat 
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and started for the door. Curtly order- 
ing him to hurry, Elsnor followed. The 
mystery was becoming more compli- 
cated with every passing moment, and 
all that seemed clear to him was that 
Miss Jordan was in some desperate 
peril. 

Wind and rain beat against their 
faces as they left the house and struck 
out along a winding path leading up 
the hill. They walked in silence, except 
when Elsnor impatiently urged his 
guide to move faster: The night was so 
dark that, though they walked only a 
few paces apart, he could scarcely see 
the man ahead of him. Presently 
Christopher stopped in front of a huge 
bowlder. 

Elsnor looked around him. A short 
distance away gleamed the lights of the 
house they had left a few minutes ago. 
His ears were full of the roar and din 
of the incoming tide, and he could 
hardly hear his guide’s voice. 

“The entrance is right here,” shouted 
Christopher, leading him along the side 
of the rock until he felt a sharp de- 
clivity at his feet. “I wish you luck, 
Mr. Elsnor.” 

With that he shuffled away and van- 
ished among the shadows. A chuckle, 
faint but diabolical, mingled with the 
whine of the wind. Elsnor did not 
listen. He slipped easily into the open- 
ing beside the rock. It was partly con- 
cealed by high weeds, and he would 
scarcely have been able to locate it un- 
less Christopher had led him to it. For 
a time he crawled in a slanting direc- 
tion, the passage becoming narrower 
as he reached deeper into the earth. 

Finally he brought up against an ob- 
struction. Running his hands along the 
surface of it, he found that it was a 
crudely fashioned door, fortified with 
iron crossbars. He pushed against it, 
and to his surprise it opened easily. He 
passed through, and now he found him- 
self in an open space in which he could 
stand erect and move about freely. 






























“Miss Jordan!” he called loudly. 

His voice stirred a chorus of rum- 
bling echoes, but there was no human 
response. He took a step forward cau- 
tiously, remembering what Christopher 
had said about the hidden perils in the 
cave. Again he called Miss Jordan’s 
name, but still no answer came. Un- 
less something had already happened to 
her she could not be far away, he told 
himself. He strained his eyes against 
the thick darkness, vaguely conscious 
that he was not alone. 

Suddenly a curious sensation assailed 
him, causing him to stop short. All 
around him there seemed to be voices— 
softly murmuring voices which gave 
him an odd impression that they were 
not human. He strained his ears to 
atch the faintly whispering sounds, 
voices seemed to take on 
harmony and rhythm. In the darkness 
and silence his imagination was given 
free sway, and he fancied that some one 
For a few 
moments he stood rigid, as if a spell 
had fallen over him. 

“The Singing Cave seems to live up 
to its name,” he mumbled. Then, re- 
membering what he had come for, he 
went gropingly forward again. The 
melodies were probably only a figment 
of his imagination; at any rate, he had 
no time to speculate about them. The 
darkness made his progress difficult. 
Suddenly he remembered that there 
were matches in his pocket, and he 
struck one against the rough floor of 
1e@ Cave. 

Che fluttering light seemed to dispel 
llusion. What in the darkness had 
like some one singing was now 
only a succession of faint murmurs that 


seemed to have no definite or 





and now the 


Was singing a dreamy tune. 











in. He 
4 1 


cast a swift glance about the subter- 


ig 


The rugged rock walls 





+1 io , a0 . * 

the cave was a natural 
one, hewn out by nature’s own hand. 
It narrowed toward one side, giving it 


a triangular appearance, and now and 
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then drops of water fell through tiny 
fissures in the roof. 

The match went out, and again he 
was fumbling in total darkness. Again 
his ears caught faint strains of music. 
He wondered, as he moved gingerly 
toward the point where the walls nar- 
rowed into a small passage at the op- 
posite side of the cave, what were the 
dangers to which Christopher had re- 
ferred. He was beginning to feel un- 
easy about the girl, and again he called 
her name in loud tones. 

He struck another match as _ the 
He was close to the 
opposite side now, and in the corner he 


echoes subsided. 
thought he detected a movement. It 
was a mere flicker in the shadows, but 
something told him it was Miss Jordan. 
Carrying the match aloft, he came 
closer, and a glimpse of a face drew 
a sigh of relief from his lips. 

“Found you at last!’ he exclaimed. 

“You're all right, | hope?” 
She came forward 
just as the second match went out. “I 
heard some one moving about and call- 
ing my name, but it didn’t sound like 
your voice.” 

“Voices don’t sound natural within 
these walls of rock,” he pointed out. 
He found her hand, cold and trembling, 
and held it for a moment. “Look here, 
Miss Jordan. Christopher told me how 
you were persuaded to enter this cave. 
I needn’t tell you that I have the high- 
est respect for your courage as well as 
the deepest admiration for the risks you 
are taking in order to shield your fam- 
ily. But isn’t that old fox up to some 
kind of trickery? What about the con- 
fessions you and I are supposed to have 
written and signed? They’re forgeries, 
of course?” 

“Did you see them?” 

“T saw one that I am ready to swear 
was in my handwriting, but I’m also 
positive I never wrote it. That sounds 
contradictory as the dettce, but it’s the 
feet: 


“Oh, it’s you!” 





a4 


She did not answer for a time, and 
he felt as if her eyes were trying to 
read his face in the dark. 

“Mr. Elsnor,” she asked presently, 
“did you ever suffer loss of memory? 

“Never! I think I should be able to 
account for every week and month of 





my life since 1 grew out of knicker- 
bockers.” 

“Then I don’t understand. I was 

standing beside you, right here in this 
cave, when you wrote the confession 
that night eighteen months ago. As 
soon as you had finished yours, I wrote 
mine. Loth of them are genuine.” 

He gave a short, baffled laugh. “It’s 
the maddest thing I ever heard, but let 
us suppose that it is as vou say. Even 


if you and I confessed that we at 
tempted to murder Peter Starling 
eighteen months ago, that 
that we repeated the attempt to-day. 
Besides, the 
tested. They could cause us a lot of 
embarrassment, of course, but there’s 
no reason why you should risk your life 
on account of them.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting 
What about the things found in my 
bag?” 

“T—I'd forgotten them,” he = con- 


“They do 


doesn’t prove 


confessions are not at- 


lnvt c 


something ? 


fessed. complicate matters 
bit.” 

“You see! Do you bl 
ciding that I would just as soon die in 
this cave as to suffer tl and 
humiliation of a trial and perhaps be 
sent to the penitentiary in the end?” 

“T think you are a bit nervous and in- 
clined to i , 
ested soothingly. “If vou had 
our normal 
wouldn’t have so easily 


ame me for de- 


1e di sgrace 


exaggerate tl le sug- 
g been in 
y state of mind, they 


persuaded you 


to enter the cave. By the way, Chris 
topher told me it’s bristling with dan- 
gers, but I’ve seen no 191 ot the 
far.” 

“We saw enough that dreadful night 
eighteen months ago.” flier voice shook 


as if a hideous recollection had come 
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to her. “I think we can get out of here 
safely this time, however. Otherwise | 
might not have accepted Doctor Graves’ 
proposal so readily. Besides, 
gave a nervous little laugh, 


> and she 
“wouldn't it 


be thrilling if we should find Peter 
Starling’s gold?” 
I:lsnor was speechless for a momen 


“Miss 

j , ihe 
am to have a hand in this 
know what it all 
got up, been flor 


t 
ness 


Jordan,” he said earnestly, “if I 
thing, I must 
since J 
ndering in dark- 
just as thick as that of this 
Suppose you tell me what 
here that night eighteen 

Tell it just as if I didn’t 
about it, as indeed I don’t. We 


means. I[¢ver 


Cave. 
happened 
months ago. 

know any- 


thing 


shall have plenty of time to look for 
the gold 
Rustes few fale stint her eee wore a 
\gain he felt that her eyes were gaz- 
ing at him through the darkness. “Very 
well, then. First I must tell you what 


Peter 


eccentric 


about Starling. It 
seems Ne Was a very 
When he was very 
al of money. | le 


but 


inventio ns 


old man 
young he inherited 





had no head 
tantly 
g His immense for- 
tune enabled him to devote all his time 
The thing he was most 
interested in was perpetual motion. He 
thought of it constantly 
and dreamed of it at night, and he was 
always expe 
“Christopher told me it unbalanced 
Elsnor put in. “He wasn't 
the first man that’s gone crazy over per- 
petual motion. 
Jeter Starline \ “nt paxenee swactie 
eter Staring wasnt crazy, exacti\ 

] iad — : : 
He just had a number of queer manias. 
) craving 


a great de 


for business, Was con dab- 


bling in 


to his hobby. 





4° 
W hile 
° ‘ ‘5 
rimenting. 

1 


his mind,” 


” 





One of them was a passionate 
for the cht of gold. He was always 
puchasing articles of gold, and finally he 


idea of conve rting his en- 
into gold. 


le lived very modestly, 
7 


hit upon the 
tire fortune 
and few 
e from his relatives knew 
man. His wife 
ed a number of years 


ago, but he had many distant relatives. 


hat he was a wealthy 














You saw most of them to-night. For 
vears they have been scheming to get 
hold of Peter’s fortune. Peter hated 
them all, except an invalid sister who 
niece who acted 
To vent his spite 


lived with him and a 


is the sister’s nurse. 


on his other relatives, and also to pun- 
them for their scheming, he decided 
o leave portion of his money to his 
tet d niece and the remainder to 
rity. He took his gold out of the 


fetv-deposit vaults and concealed it in 
é; where he hoped 1 


I 
1 


14 
could not 
hy legal proce ss,” 

- 11} ory 


Oh!” murmured nor. 1 | 
} +4 a 424 scorla I 
evinning to untangle. | 


insecure hiding place 


1e mys- 


exists. 
hermore, eter put his inventive 


cenius to work and fixed up a number 





f appliances that rendered it impos- 
or any one but himself to leave 
ve alive. He gave us a practical 


tion of their efficiency on the 


to have forgotten. In 


v ou seem 
( nanner his relatives had learned 
t he had 1dden his g ld in the cave, 


nd it pleased his grim sense of humor 
ink that, though they where 
Id was concealed, they could not 

ithout ri 


knew 


a ae : 
heir lives. 


king 1 . 


‘And now they’ve hit upon the bril- 
dea of risking our lives instead of 
vn.” Elsnor remarked. He 

d another match and_= glanced 
he alls of the cave. ‘‘Wonder 

ere the iff is hidden. TI half 


tarling’s gold is as 
1 motion. What 


is perpetua I 
ve told me explains a number of 
| 
ut y poor head is. stil 
ed with riddles. What about 
f rmreen nt AVO 
' . — 
n yr a triend whose 
( try place about a 
1 ‘ Pe ae 
( rere. late one afternoon, 
efore cing a walk 
( inter, but 
hee everal days, 
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and the weather was rather warm. 
Somehow I got off the main road and 
strayed off in this direction. Presently 
my attention was attracted by a thin, 
slightly stoop-shouldered man who was 
walking up the hill. I thought his ac- 
tions were rather peculiar; he acted as 
though he was trying to hide some- 
thing. Being naturally curious, I 
started to follow him. 

little I became aware tha 
a second person was following the 
stoop-shouldered man. The latter 
Peter Starling, of course, and the other 


tar 
following him was you. Later 


“After a 


1 


person 

you explained that you had only that 
day arrived in the locality. It seems 
you were having a lark of some sort. 


I think you said you wanted to ex- 


perience what it was like to live in a 
middle of winter 


1 
he 


summer hotel in the 
and you were occupying a near-by place 
all by yourself.” 
started. 
stunts! There’s something quee 


it, too. I seem to have a vague 


daily 


1 
ibout 


Elsnor “One of my 


recol- 
lection of planning to do that very 
thing, but I don’t remember that I ever 
‘arried it through.” 

“Well, anyway, Peter Starling’s pe- 
culiar conduct had attracted your atten- 
tion, too. I was coming toward him 
from one direction and you from an- 
Suddenly Starling disappeared 
from sight. Both of us started running 
toward the point where we had last seen 
him, and when we met we naturally ex- 
changed comments. It took us some 
time to locate the hole into which our 
man had disappeared, and then we 
mutually decided that it would be 
mighty good sport to follow him farther 
and see what he was up to. 

“We crawled through the 
passageway and emerged into the cave. 
There, with lighted lantern on the floor 
beside him, stood Starling, grinning at 
us in a sort of malicious way. He was 
toying with a gold-handled knife while 
he demanded to know why we had fol- 


] - 
otner. 


narrow 
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lowed him. He explained that he 
had known for some time that he was 
being pursued, and that he had pur- 
posely led us on in order to get us 
into a place where we would be at his 
mercy. Evidently he was 
from the start. He laughed con 
tuously when we told him that we had 
heen prompted solely by idle curiosity, 
and insisted that his relatives had sent 
him. He pressed the point so 
pected it was a hallucination. 
Starling questioned and cro 


suspici 


“1OUS 
itemp- 


us lo kil] 
that IT sus 


s-ques- 


ioned us and tried numerous ways 
to make us admit that we had come 
there to murder him. He even insisted 
that we sign a confession to the effect 


that we had made a murderous assault 


on him, telling us we would never leave 





the cave alive unless we obeyed. His 
lea seemed to be that we would not 
be likely to repeat the attempt if he had 
uch a confession in his hands. Of 
course, we bluntly refused to oblige 
him. We could see that he was at least 
partly demented. In gloating tones he 
Id us that, even if we had succeeded 
in murdering him, we would never have 
| ble to reach his or ld. Hie ex- 
plained that the place in the cave where 
was hidden was connected by wires 
ii a powerful charge of explosive, 


ind that we would be instantly blown 
tip the moment we touched the spot. 
The dded that the cave contained sev- 
eral other appliances of a similar na- 
{un ll intended to checkmate med- 


* ourselves, 
“In the of his explanations 
xan to back away toward the 
fore we realized his intertion, he 

‘d through 

clo iu omntically 


middle 
door. 
had 
ind the door seemed to 
behind him. You 
yourself against it, but you might 
flung yourself 
We were prisoners, and the 
darkness was so thick 
nothing. 

to and fro, trying to find an op: 
somewhere, but there was none. 


’ 19 
nuried 


1 have against a 


’ 


st i@ Wail, 


that we could see 
Idly 


ning 
is 


absolutely We rushed wi 
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“Then, of a sudden, it began to rain, 
A deluge oftice-cold water was pouring 
down on us from the roof of the cave. 
We couldn’t understand how es 
could pour through solid rock, but there 
was no mistaking the fact that od cave 
was graduaily becoming inundated, 
The water reached over our shoes, then 
above our knees, and finally above our 
chests. It 
about a foot every hour. 

1 


j I shall never 
forget those hours of terror! As 
as we could 


death was in store for us. 


rose sk »wly—very slow ly— 


certain 
\s the flood 
our chests, you lifted me in 
arms to keep my head above water, 
knew it was only a matter of 
when both of us would drown. 
the deluge stopped. 


the cave 


see, nothing but 


rose above 
your 
but 

time 


we 


Tn- 


began to 


Presently 
stantly the water in 
drop. It just as if a drain had 
opened somewhere under our feet. 
When the cave was almost dry, the 
opened and Starling appeared 
He chuckled as he our 
drenched and shivering figures in the 
the lantern he carried. He ex- 

that the deluge was one of sey- 


surprises he had in 


was 


door 
again. Saw 
light of 
plained 
eral 
ruders like 
1e told us that 
ground creek be 
the roof 
the w: 


store for in- 
With great glee 
Was an_ under- 
tween the surface and 
, and that it was 
‘eek that had poured 
nuponus. [Hidden le 
tributed at various points 


and 


t > ourselves 
] there 
of the c 
iter of this ¢1 
were dis- 


d WW ers 


under the 


floor, he told us, ve had released 


the flow of water by stepping on the 
rock covering one of these levers. He 
explained the entire mechanism with 





great gusto, as if immensely 
it, addine that we 


if he had not 
in time by mz 


proud of 
would have drowned 
the deluge just 


inipulating a mechanism 


Ste ypped 


outside the cave. Then he repeated his 
write out the confes- 
threatening t 
another d 


“He stood in 


request that we 
hat there would be 
nstantly if we refused. 
the doorway while he 

1 the gold-handled 


sions, 


eluge 


nol ere one tf 
spoKe, oying ‘ 


wit 




















knife he had already exhibited. I think, 
Mr. Elsnor, that nothing but your fears 
for my safety prompted you to comply. 
Besides, you were in no condition to 
offer resistance. At any rate, you held 
out your hand for the paper and pencil 
Starling was handing you. It was some 


time before you could write, for you 
vere stiff from cold. Starling, who 
seemed to have a vivid imagination, dic- 


tated a very sensational story, and you 


wrote without protest. Evidently he 
had a brilliant mind in some respects, 
despite his wild delusions, for there 
were no flaws or contradictions in the 


When you had finished, he 
dictated substantially the same 
ie. After he had put the two confes- 


count, 


story to 





ms in his pocket, he stood at the .r 
h head bowed, as if deep in thought, 
iddenly he broke into a loud guf- 





faw. I could see that his ered 
nind had invented a practical joke. 
“Then, still laughing merrily, he 
strange request. He said he 
had no intention of permitting his rela- 
tives to murder him, but he 
had lived long enough and he had been 
contemplating suicide for 
He had even fixed the 
lemise, which was to be 
of this year, and chose the 


made a 


realized he 


some. time 
date for his 
ad the tifth 
veapon with 


( 


which he would kill himself. It was 
the same knife he had been toying with 
while talking to us. He said we would 
recognize it, if we should ever see it 
again, by its handle af coiled gold. 


le showed it to us and asked us to 
notice it closely. Then he said that, 
inasmuch as we had been to so much 
trouble trying to hasten his death, it 
Was poetic justice that we should attend 


funeral. He insisted very firm 


that we do so, threatening that he would 
rrange to have our confessions made 
public if we failed to « hey. Time and 
again he mentioned the date, the 

ndle of coiled gold, and * address 


where death 


ot his house in 
Was to occur. 


town 


He was so emphatic on 
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those points that I suspected there was 
some practical purpose back of what 
seemed to be only the jest of a mad- 
man.” 

“Oucer!” muttered Elsnor. “Those 
very points seem to have been buzzing 
in the back of my mind for some time.” 
He explained his sensations upon see- 


ing the date on the calendar and ri 
ceiving the strange message, as well 
the peculiar impulse that had steere 


his steps eventually to Peter Starling’ 
house that afternoon. “It’s all like a 
dream,” he went on. “No u 

bothering our heads about it, though. 
What I would like to know 


Peter Starling committed 


“9 
Wie 


is whether 


suicide or 
whether——” 
Hle paused faint noise, 


al ruptly. A 


mingling with the peculiar sounds of 
ningling with the pe i 

singing he had heard when he first en- 
tered the cave reached his ears from 


above. He stared intently into the 
darkness. 
“What was it?” whispered the girl, 


springing quickly aside 


“Tt sounded as if a rock had been dis- 
lodged over our heads and rolled dow 
the hillside,” he whi pered ry “Tt 


was nothing significant, I guess. Prol 
ably some stray animal is passing over 
the cave. Or maybe ¢ 
ng vigil outside. He must be—— 

The words ended in gasp, and in 
the same instant Miss Jordan utt 
startled cry. 

‘The deluge!” she excl 


Water began 


‘hristopher is 


keepi 


ered 


aimed a 


pouring down on thei: 


Pier Vil: 


ia tarted so abruptly that for several 
l ood as if gyved 
the spot, A. brisk, steady prinkle 


Was coming down, as 1! were 


moment 


- "+ 1 
le TOC - and 


1! 


pouring through a sieve in tl 


felt a pool forming at 


In a twinkling he understood what 
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had happened. Either Miss Jordan or 
himself must have stepped on one of 
the levers hidden in the floor. It was 
really strange that this had not hap- 
pened sooner. 

“Don't move! Stand right where you 
are!” he shouted to Miss Jordon; and 
then he ran in the direction where he 
thought the door was. In the darkness 
he took the wrong course and brought 
up against wall, His supply of 
matches was dwindling rapidly, but he 
lighted another. The steady downpour 
extinguished it almost instantly, but the 
brief flicker enabled him to get his bear- 
ings. With a few bounds he reached 
the door. It had swung open 
when he entered the cave, but now he 
found to his consternation that it was 
securely Perhaps the same lever 
that had started the downpour had also 
barred the exit. 

‘Trapped !” he 
if Peter Starling, 
mechanisms 


solid 


easily 


locked. 


It was as 
with his fiendish 
and diabolical jests, had 
back to life Thanks to a 
demented man’s spiteful contrivances, 
the girl and himself were in a desperate 
wondered why he 
had not anticipated that something of 


this kind might happen, but he recalled 


muttered. 
again 


come 


pred icament. Lle 


that Miss Jordan had expressed confi- 
dence in their ability to find their way 
out safely. 

Slipping and floundering, he went 


back to her side. As gently as he could 


he told her that their escape was cut 
off. 

“My fault,” he added grimly. “In- 
stead of wasting valuable time talking, 


both out of here 


happened.” 


I should have gotten us 
before the inevitable 
“Tt doesn’t matter 


bravely. “After the downpour stopped 


she replied 


the other time, I happened to notice 
that most of the 
running down toward the corner near- 


est the door. There must be a 


+ * 1 
water seemed to be 


drain 


of some kind back there. If we can 
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open it, the water will run down in the 

ground almost as fast as it enters.” 
“Heaven be praised for an observant 

woman!” ejaculated Elsnor as he ran 


toward the corner she had indicated, 
He struck another match and carefully 
examined the ground. Already the 


water was several inches deep, but he 


noticed that one of the rocks looked 
as though it had been disturbed re- 


cently. He lifted it out, but there was 
nothing but compact dirt in space 
it had occupied. The girl had evidently 
been right, but the wily Peter Starling, 
acting with the shrew: 
shown by demented persons in matters 
of that kind, had moved the drain to 
another part of 


He went 


tie 


Iness sometimes 


the cave. 

to the girl. “TI fear 
Peter Starling has checkmated us,” he 
said, and then reported what he had 
discovered. 


“Then we must find some other way,” 
was all she said, and again I‘lsnor was 
filled with admiration for her courage, 
which always seemed to rise to the 
emergencies - a crisis. He cudgeled 


back 


his brain, but no plan occurred to him. 
Slowly, but ste: nil y, the water was ris- 
ing, and already it was over the tops 


There was no immediate 
danger for the water would not reach 
to their heads for several hours, but 
neither was there an avenue of escape 
in sight. With a dull throb he told him- 
self that unless something unexpected 
happened both of them would drown. 

“Mr. Elsnor,” the girl in tones 


of forced banter, “I told you once be- 


of his shoes. 


spoke 
i 


fore that you were a brave man. Your 
only reason for coming to the cave to- 
night was to rescue me. I am sorry | 
got you into such a predicament.” 
“Please don’t try to make a hero of 
me. I am awfully poor at that sort of 


thing.” 

For a while longer they talked lightly 
in a determined effort to keep up their 
spirits. The sprinkle had continued for 


more than an hour, and now the water 














reached half way to Elsnor’s knees. 
While he was keeping up his side of the 
conversation, his mind was all the while 
searching for an idea. 
“Do you know, Mr. 
girl presently, “I have an 
Starling and 


Ss 


Elsnor,” said the 
idea that 
Christopher Doctor 


tricksters: 





Graves are a pair of 
‘ ‘Go PE a 
what I have been thinking, bu 
I ler what suggested the 1d ) 
you 
¥ A : ‘ - y ' 
11 very GC ite. a ay 
fee] y t they’ sent nme into tne cave 











( y me ntioned. They d rs ex- 
pect me to find old Peter’s gold. All 
t wanted was that I should die her 


meant kill both of us 
they suspected that we knew 
ore about the cave than we let on. 


want any outsi¢ ders to share 








pretty good example of 
feminine intuition,” remarked Elsnor 
thoughtfully. ‘There isn’t much in the 
way of solid fact to back it up, but I’m 


‘That's a 





almost inclined to think you’re right.” 
-eeping within a narrow circle, they 
stepped back and forth in the swirling 


the terrific tension under 
were laboring would not 
rmit them to remain still. 
he water was cold, and the exercise 
Iped to keep the chill out of tl 


VW CFs, for 
ich they 


r..? 
Besides, 


bod} \nother hour passed, and a 
sense of agonizing suspense was begit 
ning to take hold Elsnor. He felt 
he girl, too, realized the hopeless- 
f the situation, for she was no 
ger able to keep up even a pretense 
pe. The water was now above his 
and in another hour or two their 
icament would be desperate. H 
ild take her in his arms and hold het 
above the surface as long as he 
could, but after that—— 
“T have it!” she ex - uimed sudden! 
“Can you swim, Mr. Elsnor 


» question proach him for a mo- 


ment; then he laughed loud and long. 
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While he had been searching his mind 
for an ingenuous idea, the girl had sug- 
gested the one simple and logical solu- 
tion. It was so obvious that his 
thoughts had been circling all around it. 

“Of course! I’m one of the best 
swimmers in New York. What an 
idiot I am not to have thought of it at 


nce. We can at least postpone death.’ 
“But I can’t swim.” 
1 


for his intense r 
ief demanded expression of some sort. 
“T can swim well enough for 

it happen neither of us 


us. How did 
thought of that very simple expedient 


the other time?” 

“Tt was in the middle of winter then, 
and the water was ice cold. You would 
have | seized with cramps before 
you could have swum very far.” 

“Of course not. Didn't think of that. 
You seem to be doing the brain work 
for both of us.” 

“It’s a fair exchange, 
do the muscular work.” 
waited until the water reached 
a little higher, and then, with a hand 
under the girl’s chin, Elsnor struck out. 
He felt a misgiving which he did not 
communicate to the girl. He felt a chill 
foreboding as he wondered 
1 They had gone 


1- 1, 1. a? 
Pile iaugnead again, 


both of 


een 


since you will 


They 


of dismal 
what the end would be. 
without food for many hours, and soon 
hunger would complicate the situation. 
A nut iber of 
curred to him. 


dreadful possibilities oc- 
It seemed that only an 


unexpected occurrence could save their 
lives. 
The thought had barely come to him 


when something unexpected did occur. 


the sprinkle stopped. It took 


so completely by surprise that thi 
| ; | 


Abruptly 
him 


cirl’s warning ery was necessary to re- 


mind him that he must keep afloat for 

while kk rer He «¢ timated that the 
water had reached a level that would 
have covered their heads if they had 
tood erect. 


splashed about in 
hat had brought 


Mechanically he 


the water, wondering v 
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about the life-saving miracle. A few 
minutes later he made another startling 
observation. The water was beginning 
to fall. He could not understand what 
was happening, but an exclamation of 
abounding relief escaped him. 

“Somebody must have operated the 
ism on the outside,” ventured 
Jordan. “That's exactly what 
happened the, other time.” 

‘And in a little while, as soon 





mechar 
Miss 


as the 


vater has run out of the cave, -some- 
ody will wi alk in expecting to find our 
dead bodies,” said Elsnor in tones of 


“We'll 


picion 


exultation. 
“T have a 
omebody is. 


erin 
erim 


urprise him.” 

strong sus who that 
Haven’t you?” 
wonder, Miss 

admiringly. “I 


‘Vv ‘ 
roure a 


Isnor said 


ce a 
Jordan, 
Wish you 
1 


would collaborate with me on my next 

play. You would be invaluable when I 

am suffering from scarcity of ideas.” 
The water fell steadily, and in a little 


while they able to stand on their 


feet. When only a foot or two re 


were 


mained, IIsnor drew the girl into the 
corner nea the door. Then they 
and a tense silence fell ! 

steps sounded — the 


f light fell 


rest 
waited, etween 
them as door. 
It came open, and a wedge « 
on the floor of the cave. 
Two men entered, one of them light- 
way with an flash 
snor and the girl nudged each 


ing their electric 


light. EI 


other as they recognized Christopher 
Starling and Doctor Graves. Their 
uspicions had been confirmed as far 
as one of the two arrivals was con- 


cerned, 
The tw 


center of 


) men advanced briskly to the 
ave. Christopher darted 
he electric gleam hither and 
the and 
crowde da little closer into the 


the c 





thither 
the girl 
corner. 


over flo < Elsnor 


where they?’” exclaimed 
ersidinn. 

‘hey can’t be far away,” muttered 
“It’s a good riddance, 
They*might have caused you 


and me a lot of trouble.” 


are 


Christopher. 
doctor. 
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get hold of 





The two men moved farther into the 


cave. I[¢lsnor, chuckling at sight of 
their discomfiture, saw Doctor Graves 
drays a pistol from his hip pocket, 
Chen he stood tense, listening to the 


natches of speech exchanged 
by the two men. 

“Did you 
in the girl’s 

She nodded, afd in the sa 
Elsnor bounded forward. Before either 
of the other two ec “¢ prepare for the 
attack, he had felled Christopher 
a smashi 
the 
from the doctor’s han 

“Now,” he said in te 


you to 


excited 


1 


hear thi 


it?” he whispered 
ear. 


me instant 


* with 
In alm st 


ee, 1 ox. 1 
jerked tne pistol 


ng b! ow to the jaw. 
¢ ° $+ a» f 

same iwmstant ne 
with 


nes ringing 
, 


exultation, “I want tell me which 





precious rascals mur- 
with | 


ypon in 


one of 
dered 
knife and put the we 


dan’s bag.” 


you two 
Peter St lis own 


Miss Jor- 


arling 


HAPTER VIII. 
rHE WAY Ol 


.y9 


MILLION in gold! 


Miss Jord 


She and Elsno1 


spector Costig: 


exclaimed 


seated in In- 
office late in 
nture 


were 

in’s private 

the afternoon following their adv: 
1 The Singing Cave. 


“Well, to be exact, the amount was 
four thousand short of a million,” ex- 
plained the inspector. “It was mighty 
carefully hidden, too. I don’t suppose 
all tl it gold would ever have been 


found but for the 
Starling 


diagram Christopher 
tole from among old Peter's 
private paper You two 


in a good night’s work 


certainly put 





He gazed admiringly at the couple, 
each of them looking a little tired and 
worn as a result of the ordeal they had 
passed throug] 

“T don’t yet see the idea of that queer 
funeral,” remarked Elsnor 


“Well, the relatives were scheming to 
Peter’s gold. They were 
all in 


cahoots, with the exception of 




















Peter’s sister. Even the niece who 
acted as the sister’s nurse was one of 
the plotters. Peter told his sister every- 
thing, and the niece managed to over- 
hear what he said and reported back to 
the gang. That’s they learned 
about the cave and the devices Peter 
had installed to i 


now 


protect his 


[They were crazy with greed and des- 
perate cneugh for anything. Phey 
learned that Peter had threatened to 
commit suicide, and they feared that if 


he died the fortune would never 


found.” 

“Did Peter really 
self?" a ked Elsnor. 
“Well, I don’t know. My own 
vate hunch is that 
method in that crazy talk of his. He 


mean to kill him- 


there was a lot of 


He figured that if he let it be 
known that he meant to commit suicide 
on a certain day a year and a half 
ahead, they would let him alone and 
wait for him to kill himself, since that 
would be the safer way. That would 
give Peter peace of mind for 

months, and after that he could think 
up some other idea. Of course, that’s 
only my guess. It may be that Peter 
only meant to tease his relatives. Any- 
how, they didn’t until 
they could get their hands on his gold, 


feared his relatives were plotting 





him. 


eighteen 


want him to die 


and they were scared stiff when they 
heard he was going to kill himself. 
“As the fifth of May approached, 


they got more nervous every day. The 


niece watched Peter pretty close ly and 
reported everything he did to the gang. 
It was decided that the only way 

he gold was to Peter to show 
he had hidden it. They thought 
they could do that by torture, and after- 


would kill him 


rorce 


ward they 
T] ily thing that stood in their 
\ the invalid sister. 
her believe that Peter had died a 
natural death, or she 
to start something. 


would be very easy to deceive 


would be certain 
They thought it 


her, for 
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she was almost blind, hard of hearing, 
and confined to her bed most of the 
time. 

‘That’s where Doctor 


in handy. On the fourth he handed th« 





Graves came 
‘ 9 11 4 1 ‘ ¢ 
niece a drug and told her to ship it mto 
hfth Peter was 


On the 
‘ before noon 





She had Doctor Grave word 1 
and ler near-sighted eve het 
} } laotke if | : r lea 
UI ne JOKE a I Ii is Te a 
] 1 - ’ 1 
To make doubly sure lat she didn 
uspect anytning, a Take tuneral VW 
Ae. ‘ € ‘var 
arranged, and she was taken trom 
1 + 3% ] 7 + ina ssreencl 
ana sea ed ma cnalr al ne wind 
: ‘ 
vatch the proce 1OoOn as it moved awa 
It was a bit risky. but t ee ee 
t WaS a DIT TISKRY, DU Laci are hu 
dreds of funerals every d 
y 1 7 1, " i r ¢ hw + ‘ 
ork, and there was no reason why ti 
ae Neate ee pe) 
particular one should be suspected. 
“In the meantime Christopher and 


Doctor Graves had cooked up a scheme 
of their own. On the morning of the 
fifth : 
papers 


hey went through Peter’s private 
found the di 

howed where the gold was hidden and 

planted. They 
1 


reason Wily 





and eram that 
where all the traps were 
decided there was no 
Peter’s gold should be divided among 
all those relatives. They thought they 
would hog it all for themselves and 
then skip to a healthier climate. To 
make ure Peter wouldn't 


to life too soon 


they opened the asket just be 


and spoil their scheme, 


procession was to start and kil 


a 1 ’ . 
10 make tne « } 








Wi own knite 
: : ! .. 
I ives believe that Miss ni 
} + , 
ci n ed the murder they 
, ’ 
i ¢ n ner bag and Vrapped one ¢ 
ow as , = 
I landkercniets around ih 
1 1 - 4 ° ’ 
new that the take confessions, \ 
1K o had ind among Pete: 
papel would ¢g a i wa ( 
, v7 
on ncing ¢ C1 ,OU SeE Pet 
1 1 ‘ F ¢ 
id told n pout that € sod ] 
( eightee ont] 1 the 
ilece ieard =the and 
? 
‘ the 10 
pa ca ule P< ip. 
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“Still Christopher and Graves didn’t 
feel quite safe. They were afraid that 
you two knew too much and might step 
in and spoil their beautiful scheme. 
\nyhow, that’s the way Christopher 
put it in his confession a little while 
ago. They also figured that if you two 
should be found dead in the cave it 
would be all the easier to make it look 
as though you had committed the mur- 
der. Anyhow, they would feel a lot 
safer with you two out of the way, and 
so they tricked you into entering the 
cave. You were lucky to get out of it 
as easy as you did.” 





“There’s just one more thing,” re- 


marked the girl. “I don’t understand 
what caused the singing in the 


“Christopher 


cave.” 

The inspector grinned. 
tried to explain it to me, but it was a 
minor detail and I wasn’t listening very 
closely. It 
culiar formation—has 


seems the cave is of a pe- 


some kind of 
acoustic qualities, or some such thing. 
Anyhow, the water running in the creek 
just on top of it sends 
starts a noise that 
Chris- 


ound vibrations 
through the rock and 


sounds like somebody singing. 
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topher told me there are caves like that 
all over the world.” 

He peered quizzically at Elsnor, 
“The queerest part of it all is that you 
don’t remember what happened in the 
cave that night eighteen months ago.” 

Elsnor smiled. “I went to my phy- 
sician this morning to get some light on 
the subject. It seems I have a disease 
[ didn’t know I had. It’s broken out 
only once—after three months of hard 
grind on a play—and that was eighteen 
months It isn’t likely to come 
back unless The 
doctor says it’s an epileptic condition, 


Persons 


ago. 


I overwork again. 


It’s a rather strange thing. 
who are predisposed to it are apt to 
fall into a heavy sleep after going 
through some very trying experience, 
and during that sleep all recollection of 
the experience is obliterated from their 
minds. It’s a rare malady, and there's 
more distinction than danger in being 
afflicted with it. Shall we go, Miss Jor- 
dan? I have an idea for a brand-new 
play, and I would like to have you col- 
laborate with me on it. What do you 
think of ‘Coiled Gold’ for a title?” 


Sree) 


Tx 
BUD 


WHO KILLED KATHERINE FOLEY > 


\ HAT promised to be a sensational murder case has been made 


even more 


complicated and mysterious by the alleged murder in Topeka, Kansas, ot 


one of the principal witnesses. 


George Cruse, an oil operator at Wichita, had 


heen attentive for several months to Miss Katherine Foley, a. twenty-year-old 


girl living in Topeka. 
was found strangled to death. 
murder. 


jwite 
Wil 


The man already was married, and a short time ago his 
He was arrested and charged with her 


Two weeks later Miss Foley, who was spending the night at the house of 


a friend in Topeka, 
mother that she had been poisoned. 


poison down her throat. 


1 


Foley died an hour later in convulsions 
friends, who had been with her 


One of the dead girl’s 


rushed home in her night clothes and cried out to her 
A man and a woman, she said, had forced 
Although a physician was sent for immediately Muss 


‘arlier that night, 


told the police that a man and woman had watched them for some time. 















‘Coot Gime 


“4 Ernest /. Poate 


Author of ‘‘Adjudged Incompetent,’ 


HE fear of cramped quarters, 
of any interference with free 
movement is of very respec- 
table antiquity; it dates back 
time when life itself continually 
depended upon open ways of 
To the daylight hours of 
this fear is almost unknown; but who 


waked in terror from a dream 


escape. 


most people 


i 


hrough some tunnel whose 
drew 
a trapdoor which 
icted to hold him help- 


walls continually together; of 
1 


struggling through 





consti 


t there are those in whom such 
f re not confined to sleep. They 
are atavistic in respect to fear; they 
lay when men lived 


their tears. 


ights or depths, open 





or closed houses, and a hundred 
ot perils, as intensely as did their 
ive ancestors, but without the 
same cause Psychiatrists call such 
people psychasthenics, and their morbid 
f pho la 
r) ( y who have a morbid 
fear of tight places; who suffer in a 
¢] ed room, who eschew ele yators, 


who dare not brave the terrors of a 





‘ eh Pee, TRE 
{ ess if ire continualiy Ob- 
essed by fan ing dropped into 
wells, walled uy buried alive. 
Che peanle a3 tg he nitied ° 
| I < Lf pitied ; 

! Kn x th o be senseless, 


are yet unable to control them. 


)f ich per Doctor R. Town- 
d Gorham thoug! 1e sat alone in 
his private room at Sx ew Lodge 
Sanatorium. But he did ty them; 
rather, as he made a 7 ular appli- 





’ etc. 

cation of his general reflections, he 
smiled cruelly down at the paper in his 
hands—a summons and complaint in an 
action for malpractice brought by one 
Peter van der Meer, the 3d. 

The document recited that one Oliver 
Standish, an incompetent person, had 
been rendered insane by Doctor Gor- 
ham’s unskillful 
negligence; it ended with 


and criminal 
the unpleas- 
ant statement that the complainant, as 

f the person and estate of 
said incompetent, sued for damages in 


he sum of two hundred thousand dol- 


treatment 


coniniuttee of 


“Humph!” said the doctor, “Un- 
skillful! It was diabolically skillful, 
Pil say! Not every man could have 
driven the boy crazy at all, to say noth- 


~ Ee 


was in private a man of 


of getting away with it. 


few 


scruples. ‘But curse a man who makes 
dirty bargain and then, when he gets 
what he’s paid for, sues for the return 


of his money.” 
Hlis eyes narrowed as he visualized 
Meer—small, pale, in- 
humanly clean, wij his hands with 
a snowy handkerchief, rubbing the tip 


of a long, transluc: 


Peter van der 


ine 





nt nose, perspiring 
‘ 


‘ntion of ‘‘a 


with terror at the mere m« 
tight place.” 

The doctor grinned mirthlessly. H 
eyes were very cold, and the red flecks 


1S 


of their irises seemed to dance 


y. right, Vandy,” he mut- 
tered. “All right! I did your dirty 
work and collected my pay, and it’ 

ler you nor the 
You can make me 


admit it, but I can make 


1e1the 


ble; i 


trou 
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you trouble, too. And I will! I said 
you’d find yourself in a tight place if 
you bucked me!” 

So much settled, Doctor Gorham fell 
to pondering his future. He had al- 
most three hundred thousand dollars, 
thoughtfully deposited under six or 





eight false names, and in as many 
banks. Seaview Lodge, his sanatorium, 


had been mortgaged to its full value, 
and the proceeds were concealed with 
the doctor’s other moneys. 

“And so,” he reflected, “poor Vandy 
would get little enough, even if he won 
his suit. But I think—I_ think—his 
suit will fall down for want of a com- 
plaining witness. Yes, yes, yes! And 
then I will put young Marlow in charge 
here, and I'll take a long vacation while 
he’s working up a new reputation for 
Seaview Lodge.” 

He sat still for a long time, smiling 
wickedly. Eventually he called his 
head nurse, having first completed his 
plans satisfactorily by the use of the 
telephone. “I’m leaving Seaview in the 
morning, nurse. Doctor Marlow will 
take charge and manage the place.” 
And then, as the woman’s face fell, he 
went on: “Oh, I’ll be back—some day! 
Yes, yes, yes! And meanwhile I'll 
keep in touch, but I’ll be under cover. 
But mind, from now on Seaview Lodge 
is to be very virtuous for a while. For 
a while, nurse, you understand.” He 
smiled the smile of a humorous Beelze- 
bub. 

“Yes, doctor,” said the nurse obedi- 
ently. “‘We—we’ll miss you here, sir.” 

Doctor Gorham made no answer. 
He was reflecting upon the fear of tight 
places—with special reference to one 
of its victims, Mr. Peter van der Meer. 
His leer was enough to have frightened 
children into fits. 

II. 
Next morning the doctor bade fare- 


well to Seaview Lodge, the field of his 
dubious activities for nearly fifteen 
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years, and departed unostentatiously, 
leaving no address. 

Eleven o'clock of that same day 
found him at the Grantley Apartments, 
whose top floor housed Mr. van der 
Meer. Gorham was talking confiden- 
tially with a much be-buttoned elevator 
boy. 

“When we go up together,” ex- 
plained Doctor Gorham. “Between 
floors—not more than five minutes.” 
A_ yellow-backed bill changed hands, 
“Just a little joke, you understand; 
Mr. van der Meer and I are old 
friends.” 

“Yassuh ! 
will, suh!” 

The elevator boy rolled grateful, if 
uncomprehending eyes, and Doctor 
Gorham departed satisfied. 

Mr. Peter van der Meer was a bache- 
lor of settled habits. Daily he rose at 
eleven, daily he lunched at Gray’s chop 
house, and then went to his club. He 
did not return to his rooms before five, 
and his valet, therefore, was out from 
one until half past four. All these 
things Doctor Gorham knew and built 
upon. 

3ehold the doctor, then, in a taxicab 
outside Gray’s, awaiting his victim’s 
appearance. He had calculated well; 
promptly at two-thirty, Mr. van der 
Meer appeared, and the physician 
leaned out of his cab, beckoning. 

At sight of him Van der Meer 
paused, glancing apprehensively about. 
When his beady, eyes had located a po- 
liceman within calling distance, he ad- 
vanced reluctantly, rubbed the tip of 
his translucent nose, and wiped his fin- 
gers meticulously upon a fresh hand- 
kerchief. “Well?” he asked, drawing 
on his gloves. 

“Well,” repeated the doctor humor- 
ously resigned, “you’ve got me, Vandy. 
Dirty trick, too! I didn’t think you’d 
do it. But I can’t afford a malprac- 
tice suit. Can’t we get together and 
compromise this thing?” 


Yassuh, cap’n. Ah shore 























The other raised his head; sudden 
confidence glinted in his beady eyes. 
“Don’t you call me ‘Vandy’ again!” he 
ordered arrogantly. 

Behind his hand Doctor Gorham 
smiled satanically. “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. van der Meer! Yes, yes, yes! 
Just my silly way—no offense, I hope?” 

Van der Meer nodded shortly. “See 
hat it doesn’t occur again. And now 
what can I do for you?” 

“Just a friendly talk, sir,” Gorham 
A less self-centered 
man must have seen his burlesque. 
“Just a few words in private. This 
must be compromised; I throw myself 
on your mercy. I tell you I can’t afford 
a malpractice suit !” 


pleaded abjectly. 


“Ah, quite so! Very well, my man. 
Just ” But Mr. van der Meer 
broke off short, glancing about to see if 
had heard. “A private talk, of 
“Quite so! At 


' ’ 
[Gee 


any one 
course,” he amended. 
my attorney’s.” 

“Nix!” refused Doctor 
“Try that, and I'll spill it all!” 

“Hush, man!” Van der Meer pro- 
handkerchief to 
Then he grew bold 
again, “It’s my word against yours; 

1» 


try it, if you like! 


1; oo] “at 1er ~] ¢ 
duced another clean 


; f ce, 


now, Mr. van der Meer! We 
don’t need any lawyers; just a private 
lk between us two. I’m ready to do 
hing in reason, sir—anything! Yes, 
But privately. I’ve a room 
‘layton Hotel; suppose you come 
over there now?” 


NOW, 


yes, yes! 


. thea ( 
a Lit 


"he other shook his head emphati- 
cally. “No! Not at all. At my own 
ror ms, perhaps.” 

\gain Doctor Gorham grinned cov- 


Van der Meer 


suspected him of preparing a place for 


ertiy. He knew that 


dicta- 


mes. He had counted upon that sus- 


‘Lt e ° : 9 
this conterenc DY Instaling 


Very well, sir,” he agreed ob- 


sequiously. “Anywhere you say, as 


” 


long as 


quite private. 


A Closet Crime 


Gorham..- 
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“Quite sol My man gill be out, and 
we can talk safely there.” 

He declined, however, to ride in the 
doctor’s closed cab. Instead, he gave 
orders with the assurance of the con- 
queror. “Drive on, then. Wait for me 
at the Grantley; I live there. I’ll be 
along presently.” 


III. 


The doctor had himself driven back 
to the Grantley Apartments, where he 
waited until Van der Meer arrived. 
Then he dismissed his cab and entered 
the lobby with his enemy, achieving, for 
his own purposes, an air of intimacy 
which should convince the hallboys that 
the two were old cronies. 

Together they entered the elevator, 
at whose guardian Doctor Gorham did 
not even glance. As the door clanged 
shut, Peter van der Meer winced and 
shivered, wiping his face. Doctor Gor- 
ham smiled coldly. 

The elevator started briskly upward, 
but halfway between the fifth and sixth 
floors it hesitated, jerked uncertainly, 
and stopped dead. The boy began fid- 
dling with his levers, but neither pas- 
senger noticed him. Doctor Gorham’s 
eyes were all for his companion, and 
that companion stared wildly into 
space. 

Even while the elevator moved he 
had been uneasy. Now that it had 
stopped between floors, now that he 
saw himself suddenly caught in a 
closed chamber without means of es- 
cape, Mr. van der Meer’s agitation was 
pitiful. His beady eyes started out; his 
face was dead white and contorted; hi8 
long, thin nose shone with an unwhole- 
some luster. Gasping, he tore at his 
collar, but he could not speak. 

Doctor Gorham watched his agonies 
vith the calm, impersonal eye of the 
clinician; outwardly grave and sympa- 
thetic, inwardly shaken with unholy 
mirth. Then the frightened elevator 
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boy started his car upward without 
more ado, 

At the floor Doctor 
helped his companion from the ele- 
vator. “That was too bad,” he said. 
“You were in a tight place for a minute 
or two!” 

The other only 
lipped. His face was 
head damp, his vest unbuttoned, his 
scarf untied, and his lately immaculate 
collar was crumpled and open. Mr. 
Peter van der Meer had been reduced 
in five minutes to a gibbering travesty 
of himself. 

Doctor Gorham eyed him closely and 
hook his head. Not quite cnough! 
“Better come into your rooms and lie 
down a bit,” he advised. 

Shaken as he was, Van 
pulled back; patently he was 
picious of the doctor. But 
urged him on, and the other, too weak 





top Gorham 


muttered, white- 


livid, his tore- 


der Meer 
still sus- 
(sorham 


for resistance, approached his own door 
reluctantly. 

With expert fingers Doctor Gorham 
produced a latchkey from his unwilling 
host’s pocket, opened the door, and pro- 
pelled his charge into an ornate sitting 


room. Leading him to a couch he said: 


Lie down there. Rest yourself a min- 
ute, while I get you a drink. Yes, ye: 
yes! \\ here’s 

The other 
hand. “ 

Doct 
Stepping into t 
bac k Cl { 
looked briskly about, then opened a 


narrow closet, pei 


your liquor?” 
tretched out a- shaking 


“No drink !” 


disappeared. 


No, no!” he said. 
or Gorham ad 
he hallway which led 


from the sitting room the doctor 


es deep. 





do admirably. Yes, ves, ves!’ 
Noting 


t that the kev was in the out 
side of the closet door he returned to 
Van der Meer and felt his pulse. 
“You’re badly shaken, Vandy,” hi 
His host was too unnerved to 


asserted. 


resent the ] 


D o44 ‘ 
Clie et me 


nickname. y 
I'll call Denby 


put you to bed; then 
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Yes, yes, yes. He’s your family physi- 
cian, isn’t he? Come on, now!” 

He raised the other’s slight form and 
half led, half carried him back into the 
hall. At the closet door he stopped and, 
before his victim had guessed his intent, 
thrust Mr. Peter van der Meer into his 
own clothes closet and incontinently 


slammed the door, cutting a frenzied 
shriek halfway. 
The doctor locked the closet door 


and stood beside it, his craggy face still 
gravely sympathetic, listening atten- 
tively to the clamor from within. Wild 
howls of terror, so muffled that Gor- 
ham knew they could not reach beyond 
the apartment, ensued, followed by a 
desperate pounding of fists and knees 
upon that locked door. 

Doctor Gorham listened seriously, 
gauging his victim’s mental state by the 
character of his He would 
be picturing himself as shut away, left 
to starve and die and molder away like 
the bride of the old tale who hid ina 
chest. Now he would fancy himself 
walled up- 

These reflections gratified the doctor. 
Leaning negligently against the wall he 
smiled until his sober, dignified features 
were transformed into a mask of de- 


outcries. 


buried standing. 


moniae mirth. His deep-set green eyes 
widened, and the rusty flecks of their 


danced strangely. 


irises 

Gradually the screams and poundings 
of his victim faded into whimpering 
moans and feeble scratchings. It was 
though some animal were penned in 


] 


that closet, making weak, senseless et- 


Then all sounds died 
1 £ 


¢ 


rorts to escape. 


way in one last whimpering wail oi 
purely bestial terror. 
hump- 


Ab then muffled thumy 
as a limp figure dropped as tar 


‘et silence 


mes 


is it might in that narrow prison. 


Doctor Gorham’s smile widened until 
Beelzebub might have envied it. He 
nodded ilently and opened the closet 


1 


CiOOOT 














A sagging shape pitched forward as 
the door swung back and crumpled at 
his feet. 

“Splendid !”” Gorham. 


said Doctor 


“Yes, yes, yes!” 

Catching Van der Meer by the heels, 
Gorham dragged him, head downward, 
living room and there threw 
water in his face. Gradually the man 
revived, rolling his head from side to 

Doctor Gorham 
took his pulse once more. 

“Splendid!” he repeated. “Sound 
enough. He’s got a long time to live, 
but I doubt if he’ll enjoy himself.” 
lle went to the telephone and called 


° 1 
mto the 


side, whining weakly. 


up Doctor Denby. 
T 


“Hello, doctor! I’m speaking from 
Mr. van der Meer’s apartment—Mr. 


Peter van der Meer, I think he said. 
fe had some sort of a fit outside, and 
[ brought him home. He just had time 


to tell me to call you and then threw 
other fit. You'd better come right 
Wal tor: | s to me like he was 
crazy. What? Oh, just 
a stranger. I happened to be passing 


1e act 


Who am I? 


way. Smith’s my name—John 
Smith. Never saw the man _ before. 
\ once? Good by r 


ll come at 

he doctor hung up and turned back 
. Peter van der Meer was 

sitting up on the floor; his im- 

clothing was all rumpled and 


once 
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disordered; he huddled apelike, half 
squatting, picking senselessly at his fin- 
His face was vacuous, brutish, 
and his eyes were fixed in a blankly 
glassy stare. He mumbled ceaselessly, 
inarticulately—jabbered as an = ape 
might jabber. Occasionally the doctor 
caught a word: “Tight—a tight—tight 


gers. 


” 


place— — 

“You said it, Vandy!” Doctor Gor- 
ham assured him malevolently. “A 
tight place and one you won’t get out 
of, either. How mysterious are the 
workings of Providence, Vandy dear!” 
The doctor rolled up his eyes in bur- 
lesque piety. “lirst vour dear 
nephew was afflicted in the bean; and 
now there are two lunatics in the fam- 
ily—and, though J say it who shouldn’t, 


dear, 


you’re a better one—or a worse one— 


than he. Providence, Vandy dear, with 
me for its humble instrument. Yes, 


yes, yes! I don’t think you'll be suing 
me for malpractice now, Vandy. No, 


! So glad we 


indeed! Good day, sir! 
could 
made a low 
becile squatting on the floor and went 
softly out. 

“Still under fifty, 


come to an agreement.” He 


to the insensate im- 


DOW 


y,” he reflected, “and 
sound. Ought to live at least twenty 
years—crazy as a loon! Yes, yes, yes. 
And now I think I'll take a vacation. 
Going down!” 


= ——— SS 
JUSTICE TEMPERED WITH MERCY 


QO that the law might 


not endanger the lives of two innocent souls Judge 


Y Kenesaw M. Landis, of Chicago, Illinois, recently permitted a guilty man 
) free for four months. Arrested for the theft of a package of jewelry 
m the mails in the packing rooms of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Robert Green, 
wo yeat f ave, pleaded guilty to the charge. His friends interceded 
n and told the judge that he had never been arrested before, and that his 
' expected to be mother in three months. 
tter a few minutes’ thought the judge turned to the prisoner and said: 
“lam afraid if I sentence you now it may affect your wife. Something might 
n to het x which I cannot be responsible. If I release you now under 
wenty-iive-hundred-dollar bond that you are now under, will you return 
lor nce a month after the child is born?” 
Green promised to come back, and was released. 












of fjrong, ftreet 
© Charles W. Tyler 


Author of ‘‘Jimmie the Quilt,’’ etc. 


T was a fair-sized town in the 
central part of the State. Be- 
cause of its association with 
a certain famous make of fine 

mechanical tools, Valley Falls is a 
manufacturing center of international 
reputation. 

Like other localities, rural and metro- 
politan alike, the town has a leisure 
class, made up for the most part of 
youngsters who have set their faces 
against any form of labor. Old Dan 
Jensen has said that Tom Keany’s cigar 
store Indian had the most coveted job 
in town, and, if there was ever a va- 
here would be twenty applica- 
on the spot. 

Old Dan had reference to the gang 
who were always hanging around the 
pool room on Main Street. It was the 
same old crowd, winter and 
It didn’t « There was Pat 
‘boy, and Andy Rickman’s Bob, 
Fred Carson, 

~boys from 


cancy, 


tiol 


summer. 
hange much. 
Phuilliy 
and Timmie Qualters, and 
and right down a long 

wealth, of 

of thrift 


families of poverty, boy 


from home and sloth. 


red Carson lived on Elm Street. 
His father and mother were associated 
vith one of the town’ 


churches, and 
mplary parents 
George Carson was a polisher in Pat 
Flavin’s polishing room at the fine tool 
plant. The father attempted to interest 
the boy in tool 


vere looked upon as ent 


making. The young- 


ster’s idleness worried the older 
iecT ] I W i ul ae! 


bhahli. 


vanted the boy 


The mother, however 


to be a gentleman. There was some- 
thing better waiting for him than a four- 
year apprenticeship in overalls at the 
shop. Folks came to call young Carson 
“Dude.” He was always so immaculate 
that the name apparently belonged. At 
any rate, it stuck. 

Timmie Qualters lived in a tumble- 
down house down by the railroad tracks, 
His mother was dead. His younger 
sister kept house for the boy and a 
drunken father. Timmie’s father 
worked in the shoddy mill, when he 
Was in condition to work anywhere. 
Timmie himself worked as little as pos- 
sible. He was red-headed, freckle- 
faced, pinched-out in appearance, and 
ragged. He, too, was one of the gang 
who were usually hanging around Tom 
Keaney'’s wooden Indian. Folks called 
“The Sun Bum.” And that 
name stuck. 

Carson and Timmie Qualters 
were about the and there was 
something that 
draw them together. People remarked 
on it. The Dude and The Sun Bum 
would sit on a baggage truck at the 

their heads together, as they 

1 ieir cigarettes. 
Carson took it upon herself to 
-haired son for the com- 
“There are so 
she would say fret- 


.) 


Timmie 


mY } 
rea 


sane 


age, 


a strange 


seemed to 








reprove her fai: 
pany he 
many nice boys,” 
fully, “I can’t 


associate with 


was keeping. 


see why you have t 
that He’s 
tough, and he’s a thief. Shat- 


Qualters. 


Mrs. 














tuck told me herself that he is suspected 
of setting fire to Chester Davis’ barn. 
You know perfectly well that Sheriff 
Gleason believes that the boy stole the 
money at the church supper the other 
night, and yet you will p-rsist in being 
seen with him.” 

But Fred Carson would only shrug 
his shoulders and grumble: 

“Aw, I don’t go ‘round with him. 
Can't a guy look at anybody without 
all you old women getting stewed up 
about it? It’s my business. Any fool 
ought to know that Qualters took that 
money.” 

The real thief was Dude Carson him- 
self. Huh! Why shouldn’t he put 
the blame on Qualters. Timmie was 
only a bum, while he, 'red Carson, was 
a gentleman. To maintain his position 
“bunch” a feller had to have 
few 


with the 
and what were the 


measly dollars his father doled out. 


" | 2 39 
some  cusnh, 


When Timmie discovered that things 
were getting a bit too hot for him in 
Valley Falls; he slipped up around the 
one night by the sash-and-blind 
factory and “jumped” a freight on the 
grade near the old swimming hole. He 
went to Boston and shipped on a liner. 
Tiring of ship discipline, he left the 

on its return to Boston and de- 
cided to go home. 

At Valley Falls he greeted old 
friends, managed to borrow a few dol- 
lars, and prepared to “get something 


going west.” 


( rve 


1 


mner 


A night or two after Timmie’s ar- 


rival, Dude Carson pulled him into a 


corner in the pool room and unfolded 
a little scheme that had been in his 


mind It only remained 
to get some one to perform the actual 
work of the criminal business that he 


The 


for some weeks. 


had in view. Timmie Qualters, 
Sun Bum, was just ‘the one. 

In all justice to the latter, it must be 
said that there was nothing really bad 


in Timmie Qualters. He had never 
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known any of the little touches along 
the way that soften the hard knocks, 
The so-called home influences had been 
entirely omitted in his bringing up. 
In fact, Timmie had no bringing up. 
Ever since he could remember, he had 
been left much to shift for him- 


pretty 


self. He did things on the impulse of 
the moment, and, if they turned out all 
wrong, he just buoyantly jumped into 

yneth: : . “ ahi at aa 1 — 
something else—anything, so long as he 
didn’t have to work. 

Dude Carson was different. H 
planned H 


- 1 
schemed to 


everything. He deliberate 
teal; then as painstakingl 
studied the easier way of shifting the 
blame onto some one else. His stolid, 
pink-tinted, full-moon face was a mask 
Dude 


a thing of 


e 
y 
y 


that few ever penetrated. If 
Carson had a heart, it wa 

stone. His eyes were bottomless wells 
cold, 
ee 
ine day 
was the scene of 


1 11 


calculating. 
that one of the local factories 
a craftily executed 


holdup, in which the paymaster «was 
beaten and robbed of nearly eight thou 
sand dollars, while passing through a 


subway between the office building and 
a wing of the shop, Dude Carson and 
Timmie Qualters disappeared. 

The former had not intended to be- 
come involved in the robbery—beyovd 
his division of the spoils. But, when 
the paymaster had elected to put up a 
battle, he had found it necessary to take 
a hand. The 
which had been pulled over his head, 
had been snatched away by a wildly 
pawing hand, and Carson had 
stood revealed in his true light. 

The two youngsters fled with their 
loot. A short time afterward young 
died, whether of a 
of wounded pride, was 

her never 


with ihe two slits, 


acl 
Sd Cis 


red 


Carson’s mother 
broken heart or 
a question that 
quite satisfactorily decided. 

George Carson’s hair turned gray al- 
most in a week. Already he was in 
debt because of the boy, and yet, with 
head erect and eyes front, he went about 


neighbors 
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his daily work firmly resolved to pay 
back every cent that had been stolen. 
People in Valley Falls said that if ever 
a man carried on with a great heart that 
man was Dude Carson’s father. 

The months dragged. A year passed, 
and George Carson let the 
house on Elm Street go for the mort- 
gage that had been on it. He secured 
a room in a cheap boarding house not 
far from the Qualters’ home. He took 
his meals in a dilapidated basement din- 
ing room, and went about in clothes 
that no longer bore the stamp of pros- 
perity. 

People pitied the man, and yet there 
was none who did not respect his grim 
determination to free his son’s name 
from dishonor, 


another. 


Il. 


Twelve years rode their cycle around 
the face of time. One day there ap- 
peared in an evening paper the following 
advertisement, listed under the heading: 
“Information Wanted.” 


Fred Carson. Come home. Everything 
has been squared. Your mother has gone, 
if you did not know. I am alone, and my 
health is failing. Let your old dad hear 
trom you 

At intervals it appeared in Boston 
then west, south, 
north, and back again. Lvery night, 
after the last mail was in, George Car- 
son went to the post office and peered 
hopefully 


papers ; moved on 


into a certain glass-shielded 
box for a letter that seemed so long in 


coming, 

Never for an instant did the aging 
father doubt that there would come a 
night l 


when the letter would be waiting 
for him. 


His eyes brightened at the 


very thought. 


No matter what the boy 
had done in those years that were gone, 
it was all past now, buried in twelve 
long years of scraping and saving and 
paying back. The boy, perhaps, was 
bowed by his own remorse for the sor- 
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row that he had left behind him, was 
kept away by fear of prosecution, ar- 
rest. In a new field somewhere, old 
George Carson liked to believe, he had 
made a man of himself, had at last 
turned away from evil companions, evil 
paths, idleness, and had found himself, 
Who could say? 

There are men who can see nothing 
about them but the good fortune of 
others. They rail against the fate that 
holds them in shop or store; they com- 
plain bitterly that they never had a 
chance; they assert boldly that it is only 
the fear of the law that restrains them 
from actually becoming thieves. Thank 
Heaven, such men are greatly in the 
minority. They are the sort who first 
find pity in their hearts for themselves, 
but never for others. They curse the 
weather and backbite their friends. 
They’d kick a cat, or beat a dog. 

Fred Carson was one of these. He 
was a crook because there was no spark 
of manhood in him. But he was nota 
thoroughbred crook. From that day, 
when, with Timmie Qualters, he slipped 
away from the scene of their crime in 
Valley Falls he renounced the name of 
his father. He adopted first one alias 
and then another, and drifted on below 
the dead line that divides right and 
wrong. 

He began his new life by running 
away from his companion at the first 
opportunity, taking with him the entire 
reward of the robbery at Valley Falls. 
Timmie Qualters had accepted the sit- 
uation with a briefly worded but caustic 
review of young Mr. Carson’s forbears, 
which ended the matter so far as he was 
have known 

with four thousand 
It sort of took a load 

It was bad enough 
to be a robber, without the additional 
worry of a vast sum of money like 


He wouldn't 
done 
anyway. 


concerned. 

what to have 
dollars, 
off his shoulders. 


that. He rode an empty freight out 
of Deerfield, huddled in a little patch 
of sunlight in a corner. 




















III, 


The Sun Bum shuffled toward a waste 
can, glancing shamefacedly about him. 
He poked a grimy paw deep into the 
container and drew forth a crumpled 
newspaper. He examined the date, then 
smoothed it out and folded it carefully. 
Again he searched the depths with an 
unwashed hand, and once more brought 
to light a discarded edition of one of 
the local dailies. This, too, he smoothed 
and folded, and placed carefully on top 
of the first salvaged news sheet. 

The Sun Bum visited other waste 
collectors, certain patented cans and 
receptacles that were a part of his 
diurnal routine. When he had a fairly 
presentable copy of each of the city’s 
daily papers, he turned his steps toward 
acertain sunny bench in a near-by park. 
Here he settled himself, and began a 
systematic persual of the reading matter 
which he had resurrected from the 
waste barrels. 

The seedy wanderer, hunched in his 
place in the sun, always edging away 
from the encroachment of the shadows, 
suddenly raised his stooped shoulders 
and settled back, his eyes filled with a 
bright little gleam of recognition. Down 
na corner was an advertisement. 

“Fred Carson,” exclaimed the man 
on the bench—“Dude Carson, as I live.” 

His gaze wandered away from the 
paper to a far nowhere, and then re- 
turned to the advertisement. 

So long did Timmie Qualters wander 
erie of the past that at 
rrunted, shivered, 


oy 
t up witn a start, g 
11 


nd hastily shuffled off to another bench 
tarther on—in the sun. 


his re last 


the mind of the man 


vered from that 


never 
ttle cry that strug- 


‘led to be heard in the vast, gray mael- 


of the world! “Come home. 

a ° o. 1 ane an } , + 
Ver lng na peen quared your 
ther has gone—let your old dad 
near from vou.” he Sun Bum’s 


| 
ri a: € — nee . ~ 1 on naean thas 
grimed hngers scratched mechanically 
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at the brick-hued growth of beard on 
his chin, and he shook his head slowly. 

If people who passed took note of a 
vagabond on the bench in a public park, 
a man, perhaps, thirty-two years old, 
whose eyes were half closed and whose 
lips were framing a silent monologue, 
they paid little heed. 

“What do you know about that?” 
murmured The Sun Bum. “Don’t it 
beat all! An’ I never give it much 
thought that time when I met the gay 
cat who used to wash calipers in the 
tools works, ‘Billy the Mick,’ an’ he 
says Dude’s old man was paying back 
the money—been at it all these years. 


Eight thousand bucks! The old 
woman’s dead. Well, well! An’ 


Dude’s pop wants ‘im. If I ever went 
back, an’ the governor didn’t bore me 
with buckshot, I’d think the world was 
comin’ to an end. But Fred’s old gent 
vas always different. He was a real 
guy. An’ now he’s squared it for that 
piker son. What do you know about 
that?” 

The Sun Bum compressed his lips and 
closed his eyes. He wanted to get a 
little clearer vision of things; it was 
hard to conceive of a father’s love—de- 
big as that. It was something 
that had never entered into that dilapi- 
dated home by the railroad tracks. 

rimmie Qualters, when the encroach- 
ing shade had again crowded him o: 
began whistling still re- 
tained the paper that contained the ad- 
red Carson. 


votion as 


softly. He 
vertisement concerning 
Before relegating it to the waste can, 
he carefully tore out that appeal, and 
placed it carefully in a nook of his rag 

Once more Timmie Qualters shuffled 
away from the shadows 
toward another patch of sun. 


lengthening 


IV. 
Summer lingered far into November. 
September and October bridged autumn 
days with warmth and sunshine; then 
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frost and snow came with a snarl and 
a rush. The Sun Bum awoke with a 
start to the realization that if he were 
soing to migrate at all, it had to 

ce. A tourist was not always sure of 
getting reservations in potato cars or 
‘ther heated side-door Pullmans for a 
southward to war- 


“agger” in his bones. 





e at 


ficient distance 

ut against 

Phe Sun Bum made his first two hun- 
dred mile jump southward 
ng car of a fast train. 
mall of stature, it 
task, stowing himself away 
two of those seats of the car which were 


ror tne 


in the smok- 
se he Was 
a difticult 


1 
petween 


) "OTT 
Becau 


was not 


turned back to back, to allow 
i built-in card tables. TI 
suit case, 


particular 


alternating, 1e 
bo carried a battered which 
contained nothing in but 
served as a convenient screen from the 
prying eyes of old “Brass Buttons.” 
There were occasions, of 


hen a keen old-timer 


in his retreat, and he was dragged ig- 
nominiously forth and subsequently de- 
posited with little or no ceremony on 
ome tank-town station piatform. Tim 
iie QOualters looked upon these inter- 
ruptions to his journey merely as in- 


conveniences and annoyances whi 


who traveled extensively must expec 
It was immediately following one of 


these more or less painful incidents 
that ,The Sun Bum, seeking the warmth 
of the waiting room of a country sta- 
found ‘ing 
at a face that looked down at him from 
circular on a bulletin board. Irom 
raph his eyes jerked to the 
hlack-faced t thou- 
ind Dollars Reward.” 
Again the eyes of 


he face 


tion, suddenly himself st: 





' 
1¢€ phi te 


ype above: “Five 
fimmie Qualter 


below, a stolid, 


dropped to t 


full-moon visage that was partially 
l seul ed by a beard. Long and care- 
fully, The Sun Bum studied that photo- 
graph. There could be no mistake. 


identity in 


real 
the long list of aliases which were there, 
nothing but the picture itself 


here was no hint of 
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The outlaw was Dude Carson. 

‘What do you know about that!” ex. 
claimed the tramp, And then, after read- 
ing on down the page: 
money from 
Company. 


“Pinched some 
the American Express 
Measured and mugged for 
Same old 
same old game, too—and 


a half dozen other little jobs, 
Dude. Yep; 
his governor advertisin’ all over for ’im 
to come home. Guess the old gent 
won't ever hear from I*red. Good old 
Don’t it beat all!” 

that followed, Timmie 


cuss. 
In the days 


Qualt found himself repeatedly 
scrutinizing that ragged, soiled scrap 
of paper in his pocket. Try as he 


would, he could not seem to get old 
f his mind, or that 
the cold, calculating 
— Du le Cal Son. 


> 
puts that adver 
) 


Larson out Oo 


rhe Sun Bum 





s lookin’ 





for a lette He'd pr be tickled 
o death to get a line fi somebody 
at an ee ey | eee : ke 
\ ) i tl y id ee an wroie 
that he was doi ine bet he’d like 
t i betcia, 

as ' ee 

The Sun Bum ran a spell of bad 

, j is: , ‘ 
luck It seemed that he id never been 
9 Stale ‘ . ine _£ 
ditched so man mes in his life. It 
5 P { , +! , + Fs. ht 
Wa eculing O tilat ven the freight 
shacks were “horstile.” 

I ] decided to 


n desperation, Timmie 
ike” one of the through Coast Line 





trains out of Richmond, or “bust.” He 
watched his chance when a porter’s back 
was tl ed and dat ed 0 l It Was 
after midnight, and tl 1in was deep 
—— on ) eas 
In slun t fhe Sun bum dove under 
the nearest berth and pulled his legs in 
7 pe, 1 1 i ait 
alter it mk r ql sJIttle¢ wh icl 
he was thro vn off a f1 rae 
igs pa er ale 
man eper. Ji iie had a little bit of 
luck, he’d be in Pinehurst before the 
fool porter tarted li rupting’ the sec- 
tion, id ered | vO indred and 
uirty-five miles o1 no ehind him. 
Pin Qual and sleep 
ij Li Jua I Pt ed, and siee} 
him alme t once. It seemed, 























however, that he had scarcely closed 
his eyes when a woman’s shrill scream 
brought him tumbling back to earth. 
The sound seemed to have come from 
directly above him. It was followed 
almost at once by other disturbing 
sounds, and above all, a harsh, threaten- 
ing voice. 

“Give me your money! Quick! You 
yell like that again, and [’ll break your 
head! All right, you in the upper, fork 
over your dough! You guys behave 
yourselves, or somebody is going to get 
shot sure as shooting.” 

Wedged in between a suit case and a 
small traveling bag, The Sun Bum 
stirred uneasily, while his feet seemed 
to be all tangled up with shoes and 
things. He twisted his head sideways 
and listened attentively. That voice! 
It was fuller, a little more throaty— 
but, even with all those years gone be- 
tween, it brought back remembrances. 
It was strangely familiar. It was cold, 
and there was a harsh twang just as 
there had been to the tones of Dude 
Carson. 

“Glory be!” exclaimed Timmie Qual- 
ters. “Am I loco, or is that Dude Car- 
son? I'll bet it’s a stick-up. Great 
scott, what do you know about that?” 

Somewhere toward the end of the car 
a trainman shouted a warning. The 
Sun Bum even caught the broad, soft 
flow of excited exclamations that broke 
from the lips of the drowsy porter. 
Each instant the confusion increased. 
There was a shrill-voiced oath, and a 
revolver shot. 

\ furious stream of profanity leaped 
from the lips of the robber. His weapon 
roared twice. There was the thud of 
steel striking flesh, while a feminine 
figure careened from somewhere above 
to the floor. 

“Sufferin’ Mike!” declared the man 
beneath the berth. “He slugged a 
woman!” 

By the dim light of the car he caught 
a glimpse of a crimson stain creeping 
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across a white expanse of night robe. 
The Sun Bum’s teeth clicked shut, while 
his lips curled back from a sudden num- 
bled curse. He flung himself onto his 
face and began scrambling frantically 
backward out of his hiding place. The 
still form in the aisle impeded his pro- 
gress somewhat, but in an almost un- 
believable fraction of time he had 
cleared the berth and was struggling 
to his feet. An instant later he was 
lunging at a masked figure who was 
none other than Dude Carson. 

The face of the outlaw became dis- 
tored with rage as he whirled and found 
himself confronted by a frowsy creature 
who was already reaching for his 
throat. 

The robber pushed his big revolver 
toward the charging Sun Bum. “You 
will, will you?’ he exclaimed, and his 
finger pressed the trigger. 

It was the frantic act of an excited 
trainman that saved Timmie Qualters. 
Somewhere in the narrow space near 
the end of the car, a hand reached for 
the conductor’s valve and yanked it 
wide open. Instantly the brakes grip- 
ped the flying wheels, showering the 
rails with sparks and threatening to tear 
the trucks from the great cars above. 
There was a terriffic backward heave 
which leveled every human being who 
had been on his feet and unprepared 
for “emergency air.” 

Dude Carson half turned, dropped 
his revolver, and was flung his length 
in the aisle, smothering his own weapon, 
which was bouncing along the floor as 
he went down. Timmie Qualters trij 
ped, tried to catch himself, then wa 
precipitated across the falling body of 
the outlaw. 

If The Sun Bum had been actuated 
by coiled springs of steel, he could have 
recovered himself no more quickly. 
He moved like a cat. He was all over 


Dude Carson in an instant, clawing 
away the black mask, gripping the man’s 
throat. 


All semblance of self-restraint 








Ad 


seemed to have gone from him. That 
voice had belonged to old George Car- 
son's boy, it belonged to the same old 
heartless Dude, the fiend had 
struck down a woman. 

When order had 
tored, it was discovered that the out- 


who 


been partially re- 
law, who had atiempted to rob the pas- 
sengers in the Puilman sleeping car, 
bullet from his own fallen 
| Dude Car- 


4 


was dead. A 
gun had penetratec 
son had passed on forever. 

Timmie Qualters received the plau- 
dits of 
indifference. He was thinking of old 
George Carson back there at Valley 
Falls, living in the hope that there would 


r a lung. 
l 


the passengers with a strange 


come a day when he would hear from 
his boy. 

Even 
office of a certain international detective 
ceive the reward that had 


as Frank 


when -he was brought to the 
agency to re 
been offered for a man known 
Cotton, alias a dozen equally fictitious 





there was in the eyes of The 
Ing that 
zon ¢ f 


naines, 
Sun 


, ? ¥ Po 
Bum sonieth searched fat 


beyond the hori things. 


\W hen 


identity, he had shrugged his shoulders 


pressed concerning his own 


rence, and said: 
The Sun Bum. 


with tired indiffe 


“They call me [ was 


stealin’ a ride, just goin’ south, where 
it’s warm. I’m a yag—that’s all.” 
Then he had suddenly seemed 


strangely interested in the identity of 


the outlaw. 

“You fellers are sure his name was 
rank Cotton, ain’t you?” he asked for 
the third time. ‘Maybe this wasn’t the 
guy you was after. I—TI don’t want no 
money. I didn’t do nothin’ to earn it.’ 

A big man, wl 


to as Mr. Hartley, 


10m the others referred 
, rtley, assured Timmie 
Qualters that there could be no mistake. 
“Whether Frank Cotton is his real 
name or not,” the detective had stated, 


the man that we want. Frank 


he’ 
Cotton is the 
police by for 
it'll 


name he is known to the 


the most part, and I guess 
the that he is 


have to be name 
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back of 


buried with. 
that.” 


“Could—could you send this money 


We can’t go 


you are talkin’ about to—to somebody 
asked ‘Jimmie, after a little, 
Hartley nodded. “Yes,” he 


with as 


for me?” 
: oo. 
“it’s yours to do 


you 


said, 

please. 
A faint smile traced 

mouth of Timmie Qualters, and he be- 


ran fumbling deep in a 
£ § | 


$4 e al 1 
itself about the 


crevice of a 
ragged coat. 

“Sun Bum is what they call me, 
“J—] 


Say, you'll fix it up right— 


mY 
ne 


repeated, got another name, 
though. 
about this dough, sure?” 
The big detective swung in his chair 
and climbed to his feet. He reached 
out a big hand and placed it on the 


QOualters. 


shoulder of Timmie 
“What's troubling 
asked. “Out with it. I'll give 


your wishes will 


he 
you my 
word that be carried 
out if 
\ pair of grimy fingers 


1 


bit of 


they are reasot ible. 
now held a 
oiled newspaper, a sad little 


crap that had been carried so long that 


the printing was almost indiscernible 
The Sun Bum dropped his eyes, then 
looked J. K. Hartley squarely in the 
face. “My name,” said Timmie Qual- 


ters, “is Fred Carson!” He thrust the 
ragged fragment of paper toward the 
rhe took it and 
stepped to the window. 
limmie Qualters 
“I—I ain’t been 
twelve years. You 


detective. other 


went on: 
home over 
how 'tis. | 


for 


know 


got to bu nmin’ in’ I couldn’t go back 
é — > Eis NI a 
a bo, could I: Huh Nobody likes t 


ee { 
go back to the 


in rags, do they? My mother’ 


but my old man wants me, I guess 
But it’s all there ou see,” 

The « ctive nodded “Yes,” he 
said, “‘I see.” 

The Sun Burm uffled uneasily 
“Say,” he blurted last, “would y« 
write to old—to my old dad, an’ teil 
‘im that I’m fine. k , fix it up. 





















Say, tell ’im the boy seen the ad and is 
sendin’ some money. Tell ’im I— 
Fred’s been sick and can’t write yet— 
somethin’ like that.” 

For a long time J. K. Hartley stared 
very straight into the eyes of Timmie 
Qualters ; then he shook his head slowly. 
“It was on my tongue,” he said, “to 
urge you to fix yourself up and go 
home to this father, but there is some- 
thing | seem to see ’way down in you 
that warns me it would be useless.” 

“No; I couldn’t go back,” said Tim- 
mie—"not yet.” 

“Not——” The detective turned and, 
with a sweep of his hand, motioned that 
he wished to talk to the man before 
him alone. The door of the office closed 
behind those who had been listening. 

“Not ever,” the big man finished with 
low emphasis. 

“Not ever,” echoed The Sun Bum. 
“I just wanted to help the old man— 
dad—out a little. You know. He’s 
lookin’ for a letter. You wouldn’t want 
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him to go to his grave without ever 
havin’ found it waitin’ for ’im some 
night, would you? Just a little word’ll 
probably help a lot, an’ the money, too. 
But the big thing to him will be that 
after all this time there’s word come 
from his boy.” 

J. K. Hartley turned his back and 
muttered something that The Sun Bum 
could not understand. A big fist came 
up and dabbed at each eye, and pres- 
ently he turned again to Timmie 
Qualters. 

“Not go back ever,” he repeated 
again, “because you're not Fred Car- 
son.” There was a breathless pause be- 
fore the big man concluded almost in 
“But that’s between you 
and me.” He held out his hand. 

“So long,” said The Sun Bum. “And, 
say, that’ll make me feel a lot better. 
And when I get down south and am 
dreamin’ in the sun, I'll be hopin’ the 
old man liked the letter he got about his 
boy.” 


a whisper: 
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6S 
FLAGRANT VIOLATION OF PAROLE 
~TRAIGHT from.the office of the probation officer, to whom he had been or- 


dered by Judge Mulqeen to report weekly, Alexander Netchik went to 
No. 8260 East One Hundred and Sixty-third Street, New York, where Doctor 


Theodore Halpern lives. 


mobile standing in the street before the house. 
the machine and carried it with him on to a passing trolley 


There, as he expected, he found the physician’s auto 


from 


He took a new spare tire 
car. Detective 


Dolan, who was in the car, recognized Netchik and followed when the latte: 


left the car. 
pect 


\venue, where the officer placed tl 


According to the detective Netchik roiled the tire to a store in Pro 
1@ suspect under arrest. 


Several weeks before this incident Netchik, who is only seventeen years old, 


had been convicted of stealing an automobile and had been placed on proba 
tion, under suspended sentence. Now, it is expected, he will be sentenced for 
both crimes. 

SPORE SE aS HEE EEE 


WOMAN POLICE 
\NI ITS 


who chose 


lice Miss Lissic 
captured them. They had held up and robbed 
Buckner, Illinois, of seven hundred d 
tried to stop them Miss Overturff 


several miles. Two of 


for their operations the territory of 


ollars, and hak 
org 
the men hid in a field. 
the chief of police disarmed and placed them under arrest. 


CHIEF CAPTURES CROOKS 


Chief of FP 


Overturff, received a severe jolt when the policewoman 


he players in a crap game in 
| wounded a bystander who 


1 


anized a posse and followed the crooks 


The posse surrounded them, and 
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Author of ‘‘Jack o’ Judgment,’’ etc 


SYNOPSIS OF 


PRECEDING 


CHAPTERS. 


ISAPPEARING between the acts at the theater, Gordon Stuart, a rich Canadian, is found mur- 


dered on the Thames Embankment. 


Shrewd Larry Holt is put in charge of the case and given Miss Diana Ward as an able assist- 
ant, A sleeve link is found in the dead man’s hand, a roll of paper, on which is writing in Braille, 


ithe language of the blind, and on the back of his evening shirt is a will leaving 


only daughter, Clarissa. 


Doctor Judd, the host of the murdered man, says he 
ng. Doctor Judd is in the pe 


art’s character, as he had not known him very Ik 


everything to his 


ean give no information concerning Stu- 
ywer of a clever crook 


known as “Slick” red, who blackmails him regularly because he has learned of a crime his brother 


committed. 


The mystery becomes more tangled when Diana Ward is attacked on the landing of her apart- 


ment. She effects her escape, gets a revolver, 
deserted except for a vanishing laundry wagon 


CHAPTER XI. 
BURGLARS AT THE YARD. 
UNNY,” said Larry Holt to 
his servitor, ‘‘London is a ter- 
rible city.” 

“Indeed it is, sir,” said Mr. 
Patrick Sunny. 

“But it has one bright, radiant fea- 
ture which redeems it from utter deso- 
and abomination.” 





lation 

Sunny waited for his master to con- 
tinue his harangue. 

Larry Holt looked at the expectant 
valet and smiled. “There are many 
worse places than London on a bright 
pring day, when your heart——” 

Chere was a faint knock on the outer 
door. 

“A visitor at this time of night?” 
aid Larry in surprise. It could not be 
from Scotland Yard, because Scotland 
.ard used the telephone freely, a little 

o freely sometimes. 

“T think 


door, sir,” 


somebody at the 
said Sunny. 


there’s 


“That’s a fine bit of reasoning on 
your part,” said Larry. 
He waited 
change of questions. 
a woman; and before he could 
who it was, the door opened and Diana 


“Open it.” 
heard a_ brief 
The visitor was 


and 


CX- 


guess 


and rushes down the stairs into the street to find it 
ind an old blind man. 


Ward came in. He saw by her face 
that something had happened, and came 
to meet her. 
“What is the 
“That man 


asked 


follow 


matter?” he 
quickly. didn’t 
your” 

“What man?” she demanded in sur- 
prise. 

Slick Fred.’ ” 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t know whether it was Slick 
Fred,” she said grimly, “but if he is 
somebody particularly unpleasant, it 
was probably he.” 

“Sit Would you like 
coffee? I’m just going to have a cup. 
Sunny, get two coffees,” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sunny, and with- 
drew. 

The girl told the story of her adven- 
ture without preliminary. Larry lis- 
tened with a serious 


“ 


down. some 





min 





You say he was big? That rules 
out Slick Fred,” he said. 
it was a burglar 
den arrival?” 

“T don’t 


“Do you think 
cared by your sud- 
think so.” She shook her 
head. “In fact, I that it was 
a much more serious attack. When I 
; vartment, | 
through all the rooms. In the dining 
room, the room to which I would have 


know 


got back to my af went 























gone first in ordinary circumstances, I 
found a long laundry basket.” 

“A laundry basket?” he repeated in 
surprise. 

She nodded. 

“It was lined with a sort of quilting, 
very thick and the lid was padded in 
the same way. Inside of it was this.” 

She laid down the object she had 
been carrying. It looked like an air- 
man’s cap, except that there was no 
opening for the mouth. 

He took it up and sniffed, though 
there was no need for this, for he had 
noticed the sweet scent when she had 
come into the room. 

“It is saturated in chloroform,” he 
said. 

He paced the room, his hands in his 
pockets, his chin on his chest. 

“Did you find anything else?” 

“When I got out into the street,”’ she 
said, “a laundry truck was just mov- 
ing off. I noticed it particularly, be- 
cause I thought at the time that the 
word laundry—and that was all the in- 
cription the wagon bore—had_ been 
written by an amateur, and very badly 
done.”’ ; 

“lL cant 
bewildered. 
got you away. 


understand it,” said Larry, 

“The brute couldn’t have 
He must have had some 

sistants in the house.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” she replied 

quietly. “This man was terribly strong. 

I felt infant in his arms, and 

it would have been a very simple matter 

basket 
the stairs and carried it out across the 
pavement with the help of the man who 


like an 


1 


for him to have slid the down 


was driving the wagon.” 


g 

“But why you?” he asked, still 
mazed. “Why should they bother 
about you?” 

She did not reply immediately. 

“T am wondering,” she said at last, 


“whether I have by accident stumbled 
upon some clew which incriminates the 
Stuart murderers. Perhaps, without 


knowing that I have such a clew, I am 
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in possession of information which they 
wish to suppress.” 

Larry was very thoughtful. 

‘Just wait here a little while and I'll 
change,” he said, and disappeared from 
the room. 

The girl looked round the cosy flat 
appreciatively and then Sunny came in 
bearing a tray. 

“Will you have sugar, miss?” asked 
Sunny solemnly, and when she nodded : 
“Some ladies don’t like sugar. It 
makes them fat.” 

“I’m not very much afraid of getting 
fat,” she smiled. 

“No, ma’am, you wouldn’t be,” said 
Sunny agreeably. 

On the way to the flat she asked 
Larry laughingly if Sunny agreed with 
everything he said. 

“With everything I’ve ever said,” 
said Larry. ‘He drives me to despair 
sometimes. I have yet to find the sub- 
ject upon which Sunny has an inde- 
pendent, definite opinion.” 

Later he was to discover there was at 
least one matter in which Sunny had a 
mind of his but that time 
distant. 

They came to the apartment in Char- 
began his 
He had brought a flash light 


with him = and 





own, was 


ing Cross Road, and Larry 
search. 
it] inspected every stair 
without finding a single clew that would 
assailant. 


identify the mysteriou 


“Now we'll have a 


look at your 


room.” 


He examined the laundry basket 
which the cir] had exactly described 

“Nothit he said. ‘‘S« 
if anythi 

Sh t search 





came 
with a puzzled face. 

“My green coat, an overcoat I wear, 
and a hat have disappeared.” 

“A noticeable hat?” he asked. 

“Yes—rather,” smiled, “It 
is a golden yellow hat which I wear 
with my green coat.” 


and she 
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He nodded. 

‘Have you worn it to The Yard?” he 
asked. 

“Often,” she replied in surprise. 

“Then that’s it,” said he. “Come 
down with me. I don’t want to leave 
you alone.” 

She followed him into the street and 
he went into the nearest telephone 
hooth, rang up Scotland Yard, and got 
the officer on duty at the door. 

“Has Miss Ward been in to-night? 
Inspector Holt speaking.” 


“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “She’s 
just gone out.” 

Larry groaned. 

“But I haven't been to Scotland 


Yard,” she said in surprise. 
“Somebody has impersonated you 
he said shortly. 
They were in the grim building on 
a few 
door of 47 was ap- 


He opened 
ne 


the Thames Embankment within 
minutes, and the 
parently untampered with. 
the door and switched on the 1g 

“Oh, yes,” he said softly, for the 
doors of the cupboard wherein he had 
kept the clews concerning the death of 
Stuart hung broken upon their hinges. 

He pulled out the tray and gave < 

le pulled out the tray and gave a 
rapid glance at its contents. 

The Braille writing had disappeared! 


1 
nts 


CHAPTER XII. 
FANNY WELDON TELLS THE TRUTH. 
H® lifted the telephone, and pres- 
ently: 


“Send the two officers in the 
he said, “and a 


first 
building,’ 
quick!” 
The girl was watching interestedly. 
Now she saw the real Larry Holt, the 
man of whom it 


he slept trailing. 


messenger, 


the commis- 
At his 
request, she stood outside the open door 
conducted an investigation. 
The light jimmy which the intruder had 
used, she had not troubled to take away. 
It lay on the floor and he picked it up 





is said by 


sioner that 


while he 
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with a piece of paper and carried it to 
the light. 

A short thread of cotton adhered to 
its rough end, which meant that its user 
had worn cotton gloves to avoid finger 
prints. 
It was a flat glass tray with wicker 
sides and handles, and he knew that 
if the gloves came off anywhere it 
would be here; for a person unaccus- 
tomed to working in gloves would re- 
move them to examine the smaller ob- 
jects. And his right. 
When he breathed on the polished t 
of the gold watch, a distinct thumb 
print was visible. 

By this time two officers had arrived. 

“Ts there a man on duty in the print 
department?” asked Larry. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the officer. 

“Take this watch down. Hold it by 
the stem. If he cannot bring up the 
print by powder I want it 
and verified within 

The burglar had made 
pas. Larry had pulled out the waste- 
paper basket without dis 
tents and had taken out 
up pieces of paper, two of which 
proved to be nothing more important 
than memoranda in i 
The third, however, was a plan of th 
room, drawn in ink by a skillful hand, 
the cupboard being marked and the 
positions of the desks shown. 

“They thought there were three cup- 
boards here,” said Larry, pointing. 
“There is one supposed to be on the 
left of the fireplace,” he looked up and 
raised his eyebrows. “And_ they're 
right, too!” he said. “And another be- 
hind the door,” he looked and nodded. 
“They know this room much _ better 
than I do, Miss Ward,” he said, and 
looked at the paper again. 


“The man 
who drew this has a knowledge of ar- 
chitectural drawing. I think we’d bet- 
ter have a safe and a bodyguard,” he 
added bitterly. 

Somebody appeared in the doorwa 


His only hope was the tray. 


surmise was 


4 
JACK 


photographed 
xt hour.” 


another faux 


+1, 
tne ne 


turbing its con- 


he “SAW Ppr 
three screwed- 





Diana’s writing. 
A 

















It was Sir John Hason, who sometimes 
returned to his office at night to take 
advantage of the quiet and freedom 
from interruption which the evening 
hours afforded. 

“What has happened, Larry?” he 
aske 3 

“Oh, nothing,” Larry replied airily, 
“only a burglar has broken into’ Scot- 
land Yard! Don’t you think we ought 
to send for the police?” he asked sar- 
donically, and Sir John grinned. But 
the smile came off his face instantly. 

‘They haven’t taken the Stuart clews, 
have they ?”’ 

‘The only clew that matters,” 
Larry. 

“We'll have the doorkeeper up,” said 
he commissioner. 


replied 


When the 
could give no satisfactory.explanation, 
Miss 


the 


doorkeeper appeared he 


‘ : : 
tnougnt it was 

passed. It was 
the number of the room 


except that he 
\\ d who ha l 
practice to call 

occupants came in for duty, 
and this was also the custom after office 


“forty- 


hours. The visitor had said 
i had been allowed to pass 


“There have been no strangers here, 


there?” asked Larry. 

blind man this after- 
You wanted to 
sce the instruments these poor people 
use, and I asked the little old man who 


ing, ‘except the 


noon, you remember ? 


sells matches on the Embankment to 
up.” 
larry remembered. 
\t any rate, he couldn’t have made 
a plan of the room,” he said. 
“The system seems to have a hole in 
it newhere,” said Sir John when the 


doorkeeper had gone. “We can’t really 


fault.” 
enough light in the 
main hall to read a newspaper placard,” 
complained Larry. “Here is the finger- 
print expert.” 

The officer who came up had a broad 
4C—ps 


blame this man. It is our own 


rhere’s hardly 
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smile, the smile of a man who had jus- 
tified his hobby. 


“Got it 


” 


time, sir,” he 
280 


first said. 
“Fanny Weldon, 
Here’s her record.” He 
card to Larry. 


Coram Street 


handed the 


[wice jailed for impersonation,” he 

read. ‘“That’s the 

did she come into this game?” 
The officer | 


Pace 9 
But How 


woman, 
who had taken the watch 
away and who now restored it, supplied 
the information. 

“Fanny’s a queer woman, 
said. “She hasn’t a spa 
ity, I had all 


and she’s 
through helping other people 


sir, 
k of origina 


her 


chemes. Lig Joe Jaket employed her 


g 
to impersonat NLiss Lott 


actress, about two years ago, and hen 


1 1 1 1 1 1 
sne was employed by somebody eise to 
impersonate a barmaid while the land- 


1 ‘ + * 
lord was away, when the Mannic gang 
cleared out three thousand from t 
He te] Vi tor I] rs ead 
. 
Larry was sitting at table 
1 rr | > 
chin in his paln unking 
] 4 wh ha hap ] 
} > % i Happe 
ud. l! le have sol , 
i ee Ss 
all the crooks in London, and it’s 11 
as likely they've emp! \ d Fannv. 280 


Coram Street, I think you said? We'll 
‘eer eae 


see what lI’an y nas to say for 


He did not see Fanny until dayliz! 

Two hundred and eighty ¢ i 
Street Was al corner hous ‘ i p- 
parently rented out in rooms. Soon 


after daybreak a cab drew up to 

, ae , 
curb outsiae the door and a woman 
1 


stepped 


out and paid 
she walked to the door, Larry came be 
hind 
round 
She 


her and took her arm. She turne: 
with an exclamation of fright. 
was a pretty woman with a shi 
ish mouth. 

“Here, what 
asked in alarm. 

“You’re coming for a lit 
me,” said Larry. 


” 1 


are you doing?’ she 


tle walk with 


she asked, go- 


“Am I under arrest ?” 
ing pale. 
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“You are,” said Larry, and, still hold- 
ing her elbow, he led her to the nearest 
yolice station, where Diana and his of- 
pol t D 1] 


ficers were waiting. 

On the way to the station she be- 
wailed her fate. 

“This comes of being obliging,” shi 
aid bitterly. “What's the charge 

“Cc ee ° as } oi 

Sacrilege,” said Larry solemnly, 


and she was astonished. 

What do 
yreaking into a church or something?’ 
into Scotland Yard,” said 


“Sacrilege ? you mean: 


“Breaking 
Larry. 

She drew a long breath. 
aid. 


replied her captor. 


‘Then I am in trouble,” she 
“You've said it,” 
They put her in the steel pen, but 


had been searched by 


not before she 
one of the woman attendants. The 
earch produced three hundred and 


fifty dollars in notes which Fanny, who 

had now recovered her good spirits, in- 
ted should be-counted. 

‘I’ve lost things in police stations be- 


1 
y. 


fore,” she said significanth 

She was not taken to the cells but in 

little waiting room, where Larry and 
Diana interviewed her. And the pres- 
ence of Diana was a source of great in- 
terest to the prisoner. 

“You've brought your young lady 
along, I see?” she said flippantly. “Is 
this the lady T ‘took off?’ 

“She’s the identical lady,” said Larry. 
“Now, Fanny, I’m going to talk to you 
like a father.” 


“Go ahead and don’t mind me,” 
anny replied recklessly. “But I can 
only tell you that I’ve been going 
straight for months,” and Larry 
grinned. 

I shouldn't like to draw a line along- 





de that straight course of yours,” he 


id. “It'd be a bit bumpy. Fanny, 
I’m going to give you a chance. And 
| shall be perfectly frank with you 
Scotland Yard doesn’t world 


want the 
broken in 


to know that a female has 
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under its nose and stolen certain ar- 
ticles of value.” 


woman laughed softly, and, 


catching Diana’s eye, winked. 
It takes a woman to do that sort 
> -? ] ep 


sne asked, i TO- 


of thing, eh, dearie +: 
ceed with your story, Mr. Busy Fellow, 
But if you think I’m going to give any- 
body away, you’re making a big mis- 
take.” 

‘You will give away 
want you to give away,” said Larry 
1 


Snarpiyv. 


just what |] 





“You are going to 
who employed you to do this jc 
She shook her head 


“You will also tell me who was the 


man to whom you handed the stuff, and 

- ” A 
where. 

gain she shook her head, but. she 
was in a. good humor. 

peti > ; : 

There is no use in asking me que 
tions,’ she said. “I’m not going to an- 
swer. You can put me into the cell ju 
as soon as you like and save yourself 


a lot of trouble.” 
“Tl put you int 

charged you,” said Larry quietly, 

the woman looked up sharply. 
“You have c 


the cell after I’ve 
and 


1 - 1 _- 
nargea me wi 


ing and entering.” she said. 

“That is not the crime which I shall 
bring against vou,” said Larry. “If I 
get no satisfaction from you now I 


shall take you back to the pen and 
charge you with being an accessory to 
the murder of Stuart on the 
night of the twenty-third of April.” 


I 
a <a Ws | 
She looked at him speechless. 


. e* 
(,ordon 





don’t mean that — 

“You're in bad,” said Larry. “You're 
assisting murderers to escape the pro- 
cesses of justi Ge You were em] loyed 


to steal a very important clew which 


the police held, and which might have 
led to the conviction of the murderer— 
and that is sufficient offense to bring 


ae Teas een 
you under the gravest suspicion. 
She was serious now. 
“Do you mean that?” she asked. 




















“I do indeed,” said Larry earnestly. 
“See here, Fanny, I don’t want you to 
think I’m kidding you. I’m giving it to 
you as straight as it’s possible for one 
human being to give a thing to another. 
You went out to steal the clew which 
might have led to the arrest of the 
flurderers. 

“What is your name?” 


” 


he asked. 

“Tam Inspector Larry Holt,” and 
she gasped. 

“Suffering Moses! Then I am in 
bad!” she said. “I thought you were 
abroad. Now, Mr. Holt, I'll tell you. 
I've heard a lot about you, and I’m told 
‘ 1 : . 1 
that you always play straight. I knew 
nothing about this job until this after- 
noon, and then I had a telephone call 
‘Big Jake,’ or ‘Blind 
Jake’ as they call him.” 


“Blind Jake?” 


asking me to meet 


repeated Larry, to 
whom the name was new, and then he 
recalled the blind match seller on the 
embankment. 

“Your men know all about him, Mr. 
Holt,” lanny hesitated. “Hes 2 
wicked man. Now, that sounds 

‘ared to 


L’; 
death of Blind Jake, and there isn’t.a 


I 


funny 


coming from me: but n 


crook in London who isn’t. He’s been 
1 


inside twice; once for unlawfully 





and once for being in pos- 
There used 
to be three of ’em who worked to- 
gether, and all blind! We used to call 
‘em ‘the blind eyes of London,’ because 
they could get about quicker than you, 


session of stolen property. 


and in a fog they’d beat the best detec- 


tives that ever lived, because fog never 
means anything to them. Blind Jake 
used to be the boss of the three, and 
then one of ’em disappeared, and T 
heard he was dead. We never heard 
much about them for twelve months, 
and then Blind Jake turned up again 
with yards of money. 
working for a big boss.” 

“Well, you met Blind Jake?” 

“Yes.” She nodded. “He gave me 


I believe he is 


the plan——” 


Blind 
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“Not his own—he couldn’t draw,” 
interrupted Larry. . 

“Not him,” said the woman contemp- 
tuously. “No, he brought the plan with 
him. I’ve got it somewhere. Maybe 
it’s in the bag you’ve taken.” 

“Don’t worry about the plan,” said 
Larry. “I found that in the office.” 

“Well, Blind Jake told me how to go 
about it, said he would give me a coat 
and a hat that this young lady alway 
wore when she went to The Yard, and 
| got instructions that I was to say 
‘forty-seven’ when I went into the 
room, and run upstairs quick.” 
“What were you told to get?’ 
“A little roll of brown paper,” said 
‘They told me where i 

how it was placed in 


She shrugged her shoulder 


the woman. 
was and almo 


the tray.” 
‘IT can’t guess how they knew.” 

“T can,” said Larry and turned to tl 
virl, ‘‘The little old match seller re 
covered his sight ! Where 1 
Blind Jake?” he asked the woman. 


“You won't find him,” she said, shak 


ing her head. ‘He never comes out by 
day—at least, very seldom.” 
és ere ee , a eee TT) 
What is he like in appearance 


“Very big and as strong as an ox.” 
Diana uttered an exclamation 
| “1?” she asked. 


yish kind of beard.” 
‘It was the man on the stairs,” said 
Diana. “I am certain of it. 

Larry nodded. 

“Well,” he said, 
woman, “when did you hand over the 
stuff ?” 

“About two o’clock this 
That was the time he said I was to 
meet him at the lower end af Arundel 
Street in the Strand, near the Embank- 


\nd a pretty fine temper he wa 


” 


addressing the 


morning. 


ment. 
in, too.” 
“Do you 
asked Larry. 
She shook her head. 
“Years ago they used to live in 


know where he lives?” 
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Todd’s Home,” she said. ‘‘That’s an 
institute in Lissom Lane, Paddington, 
where they used to look after the blind 
beggars. But I don’t think he’s there 
now.” 

Larry took the woman back to the 
charge room, 

“SOU release my 
tody,” he said. “Fanny, you will report 
to me to-morrow morning at Scotland 
Yard at ten o’clock.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Fanny. “What about 
my money 2” 


can her on cus- 


larry thought a moment. 

“You can take that,” he said. 

“If anybody tells me,” said Fanny, 
as she collected and counted her notes 
with offensive care, ‘“‘that the police are 
dishonest, I shall have something to 
say. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


rODD’S HOME. 


Y dear,” said Larry gently, “you 
really must go home and go to 
bed.” 

Diana shook her head laughingly. 
“T really am not tired, Mr. Holt,” 
said. “Won’t you let me go along with 
you? You know you promised to keep 

me in this case.” 


she 


I didn’t promise to keep you up al 
night,” he said good-humoredly, ‘and 
you’re looking a wreck. I don’t think I 
shall do anything much more this 
morning—except sleep. Now, off you 
xo. There’s a providential taxi crawl- 
ing this way,” he said and whistled. 

She was feeling desperately tired, 
and she knew his words were the words 
of wisdom. But she made last in- 
effectual protest. Larry was adamant. 
The cab drew up and he opened the 
for her. 


one 


door 

“Sergeant Harvey will go home with 
you,” he said and drew Harvey aside. 
“Go upstairs to Miss Ward’s room, 
search it thoroughly,” he said, “and re- 
main on duty on the lower landing until 
you're relieved.” 
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He watched the cab out of sight, then 
turned to the second officer who had ac- 
companied him. 

“Now, sergeant,” he said, “I think 
we will investigate Todd’s Home.” 

It was some time before they found 
another taxi, and Larry had a constitu. 
tional objection to walking. Six o'clock 
booming out from the church 
towers when the cab put them down 
before Todd’s Tlome. It was a bleak, 
unlovely house, the windows covered 
with blue wash. A long, black board, 
covering the width of the house, was 
inscribed in faded gold letters: “Todd's 
Home for the Indigent Blind.” 

Larry expected he would have some 
difficulty in making the inmates hear, 
but he was mistaken for, hardly had 
he knocked when the door was opened 
by a little man. 

“That’s not Toby and not Harry and 
not Old Joe,” he said loudly. “Whois 
it?” 

Larry saw that he was blind. 

“IT want to see the superintendent,’ 
he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said the man in a tone of 
respect. “Just wait here, will your” 

He went down a long passage full 
of turns and angles, so that he disap- 
peared from sight, and presently they 
heard him shuffling back in his  slip- 
pered feet, and behind him walked a 
tall man wearing a white clerical col- 
lar. His eyes were covered with dark- 
blue glasses, and he too felt his way 
along the passage. 

“Won't you please come in?” he said 
in an educated voice. He was a man 
of powerful build, and his clean-shaven 
face denoted a strength of character out 
of the ordinary. “I am John Dear- 
born—the Reverend John Dearborn,” 
he explained as he led the way. ‘We 


’ 


Vas 


have very few visitors here! I'm 
afraid Todd’s Home is not very pop- 
ular.” 


He did not speak resentfully but 
cheerfully, and as one who had a great 




















und 
itu- 
ock 


wn 








got together quite the worst type of 








spirit. Nor did he make allusion to the 
early hour they had chosen. 

‘Tt is a little.farther along, gentle- 
men,” he said. “I know there are two 
of you because I can hear your foot- 
steps. Mind the step—this way.” 

He pushed open a door and they went 
in. The room was cosily furnished, 
and the first thing that Larry noticed 
was the bare condition of the walls; 
and then he remembered, with a little 


pang, that the blind have no need for 
picture 


\ curious little instrument stood by 
ide of the table, which was the 
ipal article of furniture in the 
om, and a tiny wheel was spinning as 





they came in. The superintendent 
unerringly {8 the machine. 
he snap of a button and 


re was the 
he wheel ceased to revolve. 





rhis is my dictating machine,” he 
explained, turning to them with a smile. 
! am engaged in literary work, and | 
can dictate to this cylinder, which is 


sferred to an operator who 





types from my voice.” 

Larry expressed polite interest. 

9 +1 9 ¢ 1 » . - 
iw, gentlemen,” said the Rever- 
hn Dearborn as he seated him- 

lf, “to what am I indebted for the 
honor of this visit ?” 

Scotland 


Yard,” said Larry, “and my name is 


“T am an officer from 


The other inclined his head. 

I-hope none of my unfortunate men 
have been getting into trouble?’ he 
ed. 

“T don’t exactly know yet,” said 
“At present I am searching for 
aman called Blind Jake.” 

ind Jake?” 


slowly. “I don’t think we 


repeated the other 
have had 
such a name in the Home since I have 
been in charge. I’ve been here for four 
years,” he explained. “Tt used to be 


run, and very badly run, by a man who 


Blind 
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blind men in London. You know that’ 
the blind are wonderful and heroic, and 
the majority of them are positively an 
inspiration to tl 


those who have sight. 
But there are a class 


of men so af- 
flicted, who are the scum of the earth. 
You have probably heard of ‘the blind 
eyes of London?’ ” 

“Not until this morning,” said Larry, 
and the other nodded. 

“We have got rid of those people and 
we have now very respectable old ped- 
dlers who come here, where everything 
is done for them. You would like to 
see the home?” 

“You don’t know Blind Jake?” 

“T have never heard of him,’, said 
the Reverend Joh 
you will come wi 
inquiries.” 

The Home consisted of four dormi- 


n Dearborn, “but if 
th me we will make 


tories and a common room; and in th 


latter, reeking with tobacco smoke 
the inmates of The Home. Larry 
looked round and could scarcely re- 


press a shiver. 


“Tust one momen said the Rever- 


” 
he | 


end Dearborn when had ushered the 
two men into the passage. He re- 
turned shortly, shaking his head. 

Blind Jake, 


“Nobody there knows 
though one has heard of him.” 

They ascended to the first dormitory. 

‘I don’t suppose you want to see any 
more,” said Reverend Dearborn. 

Larry raised his head. 

‘T thought I heard somebody groan- 
ing. 

“Yes, yes, a sad case,” 


” 


said the super 
intendent. “There are cubicles upstai 
for those men who can afford to pay a 
little more than their fellows. In one 
of them we have a man who, I fear, 
I have had 
to report the case to the local authori- 
ties.” 

“May we go upstairs?” asked Larry. 

“With pleasure,” said the Reverend 
Dearborn after a moment’s hesitation. 
“The only thing I am afraid of,” he 


is going out of his mind. 
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said as he led the way, “is that the lan- 
guage of this man will distress you.” 

In a little cubicle lay a wizened man 
of sixty, who tossed desperately to and 
fro in his bed; and all the time he was 
talking, talking to some invisible per- 
son. And Larry, watching him, won- 
dered. 

“Brute! Coward!” muttered the 
man on the bed. “You'll swing for it, 
mark my words! You'll swing for it!” 

“It is very terrible,” said the Rever- 
end John Dearborn, turning away and 
shaking his head. “This way, gentle- 
men.” 

But Larry did not move. 

“All right, Jake, you'll suffer too! 
Mark my words, you'll suffer! Let 
them do their dirty work! I didn’t put 
the paper in his pocket, I tell you.” 

Larry took a step into the cubicle, 
and, bending over, shook the man. 

“Let go my arm, you're hurting it,” 
cried the man on the bed, and Larry 
released his hold. 

“Wake up,” he said, “I want to speak 
to you.” 

But the man went talking on, and 
Larry shook him again. 

“Leave me alone,” muttered the old 
man. “TI don’t want to have any more 
trouble.” 

“What is your name?” asked Larry. 

“I don’t want any more trouble,” said 
the man. 

“He's quite delirious,” said John 
Dearborn. “He is under the impres- 
sion that he’s accused of a practical 
joke on one of his friends downstairs.” 

‘But he said ‘Jake,’” said Larry. 

“There is a Jake below—Jake Hor- 
ley. Would you like to see him? He’s 
a little fellow and rather amusing.” 


Disappointed, Larry walked down 


the stairs and took farewell of his con- 
ductor. 

“T am very glad to have had a visit 
from the police,” said John Dearborn. 
“T only wish that we could persuade 
other people to come to us. 


You have 
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seen some of our work and some of the 
difficulties with which we are faced. 
Before you go,” he added, “perhaps you 
will tell me why you are seeking Blind 
Jake? The men will be consumed with 
curiosity to know the reason for this 
police visit.” 

“That is easy to satisfy,” replied 
Larry. “There is a charge against him 
made by a woman to the effect that she 
was employed by him to commit a 
felony.” 

The police officer who was with him 
gasped, for it is not the practice of the 
police to give away their informants, 

Larry opened the door himself and 
paused with his hand upon the handle. 

“Pardon my asking what may be a 
very painful question, Mr. Dearborn,” 
he said gently. ‘Are you afflicted ——” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other cheer- 
fully, “I am quite blind. I wear these 
glasses from sheer vanity. I think they 
improve my appearance.” He laughed 
softly. 

“Good-by,” said Larry, shaking his 
disengaged hand, and then he pulled the 
door open and came face to face with 
Slick Fred. 

Slick Fred was dumbfounded, and 
he walked backward down the few 
steps at some peril to himself. Larry 
surveyed him, his head on one side, like 
an inquisitive hen. 

“Are you following me or am I fol- 
lowing you?” he asked gently. “And 
why this early rising, Fred? Have you 
been out all night at your—business?” 

For once Fred had no words. He 
had walked all the way from Jermyn 
Street to Paddington, and had _ been 


very careful to see that he had not 
been followed. At last he found his 
voice. 


“So it was a trap, was it?” he said 
bitterly. “I might have guessed it. 
But you’ve got nothing on me, Mr. 
Holt.” 

“I have several things on you,” said 
Larry pleasantly. He had uncon- 


, 














Blind 


sciously closed the door of the home 
behind him. “I don’t like your face, I 
don’t like your jewels, | positively 
loathe your record. What is the idea, 
Fred ? you called to deliver a 
contribution ? Is your conscience 


=) 
King youl: * 





Have 


pric 

“Cut that stuff, Mr. Holt,’’ muttered 
Fred, and to surprise began 
way with him. 


Larry’s 
walking < 

“Aren't 
asked. 

“No, I'm not,” Fred replied. 

They walked on in silence, Fred be- 
tween the two police officers, and his 
thoughts busy. They had 
reached the of 
tdgeware com- 
pleted his 


“I don’t know what you’ve got me 


you going to the home?” he 


were \ ery 

thoroughfare 

before had 
exoneration. 


broad 
Road he 


mental 


for. You can’t pinch me for ancient 
‘istory.” 
In moments of perturbation Fred 
suffered certain lapses of style. 
History,’ corrected Larry. “For 


the matter of that, I don’t know why 


you're with us. But since you’ve 
forced yourself upon us, and _ since 
there’s nobody to see the disgraceful 


company I keep, I will endure you.” 

red stopped short. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I’m not 
pinched?” he asked incredulously. 

“So far as I am concerned you are 
not,” said Sergeant 


has a private engagement with 


Larry, ‘unless 
Reed 
you.” 
“Not me, 
Reed. “Who 
pinched, Fred?” 

“Well, that beats it,” said 
aghast. “What was the game?” 

“Don’t you somebody at the 
home?” 

“T don’t know it from a cowshed,” 
said Fred. “I had to inquire my way 
of a milkman.” 

“You should have asked a_police- 
man,” murmured Larry. “There are 
plenty about.” 


Sergeant 
you 


remarked 
told 


sir, 


you were 
Fred, 


know 
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“There are too many about for me,” 
replied Slick Fred vindictively. ‘Here, 
Mr. Holt,” he said with sudden seri- 
ousness, “you’re a gentleman, and | 
wouldn’t put me wrong.” 


Men 


know you 
larry passed the compliment with- 
out comment. 

“Well?” he said, and Fred dived into 
his inner pocket and produced a letter. 

“What do you make of this, sir?’ he 
asked. 

Larry opened the letter, which was 
addressed to Fred Grogan, and began: 
going to arrest you to-morrow. 
ior execution. 


They are 
Larry Holt has the warrant 


Come to Todd’s Home in Lissom Lane at 
half past six in the morning and ask to see 
“Lew,” and he will give you information that 
will help you to make a get-away. Don't 
allow yourself to be shadowed, or tell any- 
body where you are going 

It was unsigned, and Larry folded 
the letter and was about to, give it to 
Fred. 

“Do you mind if I keep thi 
asked. 

“No, sir, I don’t mind. But, Mr. 
Holt, will you tell me,’ he demanded 

’ ? 
nervously, “is there any truth in that 
- © + . Nhe =99 

yarn of my being pinched? 

Larry shook his head. 

“So far as I know you are not on 


and certainly I have no war- 
Fred,” he said. “In fact, 


the list, 


rant for you 


you have such a good record just now 
that if you ran straight you could pretty 


well live without fear of the police. 
ec 4 as ” 
Sounds very uninteresting to me, 


said Slick Fred 
Larry let him go. 


as he slouched off, and 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FANNY HAS A VISITOR. 
N! ). 280 Coram Street was an apart- 
ment house, and Mrs. Fanny 


Weldon occupied two rooms, one fac- 
a side turn- 


ing Coram Street and one 
ing. She lived well and she paid well, 
gave little or no trouble, and the breath 
of scandal did not touch her name. Not 
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noticeably. She was in truth the star 
boarder, and her landlady would have 
gone very far to oblige Fanny, always 
providing that the fair name of 280 was 
not assailed. 

This woman crook had spent a busy 
night, yet sleep refused to come to her 
i rose at three in the 


and she 


busied herself wit 


in the day, 


afternoon and 1 those 


occupations which’ women of all kinds 
find interesting. She had a hat to trim, 


a little mend- 


rit 
ome dainty silk to iron, 
ing and darning 

hy ‘ 


rou vere up late 


said the 


» do, 
t, Mrs. 


landlady, bringing 


last nigh 
Weldon?” 
tea. 


nodded. 


oat ao 


a eee 
it 1e! 
1 
Panny 
eXaAct, I wasn't In 
‘she said. “I 


14 . ’ 


watt iimMe IS We 





+. 


l thought you v 


ring, I didn’t 


ix o'clock. 
‘eeping, and, as you didn’t 
disturb you.” 

“Tm going to bed early to-night,” 


said Fanny yawning. “Is there any 


news?” 
‘No, my dear,” replied the landlady, 


professionally maternal. ‘“We’ve got a 


new young gentleman in the opposite 

om,” she jerked her thumb at the 
door. “A gentleman from Manchester, 
and very quiet. Mrs. Hooper made 
ome trouble about the dinner———”’ 
She retailed the gossip of the boarding 


] 
House. 


“Send me up something cold on a 
tray.” said Fann “Tam going to bed 
early, J have a very important ap 
pointment to-morrow.” 

She was looking forward to her ap- 
pointment with Larry [olt no grea 

of enthu iast 3. 
It was half past seven when 


yuan undressed slowly and went to 
bed. 


sleep almost ly for her 


She was very tired, 


4 1 1 
toucned 


the pillow. The dreams of evildoers 
are no more unsound as a rule than the 
eams of the virtuous. Dut Fanny 


was overtired and dreamed 


badly 
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ghastly dreams of monstrous shapes, of 
high buildings on the parapet of which 
she was poised, ready to fall, of men 
who chased her armed with long, bright 
knives—and she turned and 
1 ‘ : 

her bed restlessly. 


twisted ja 
Then she dreamed 
she had committed a murder, she had 
murdered Stuart. 
heard of Stuart 
Larry had mentioned his name, but she 


Gordon She 


had 


wnty 
tbicil 


never Gordon 
pictured him as a weak youth, 

\nd now the day of doom had come, 
she dreamed, and they brought her from 
the cell with her hands 
her, and she paced 
f i white 
shed. 


had 


strapped | 

slowly by the side 
( ‘obed clergyman into a little 
And then a man, an executioner, 
mock- 
felt the 


and _ tried to 


stepped out, and he had the 
ing face of Blind Jake. She 
1 1 


about her nec 
cream, but it 


was choking her, chok- 


ing her. She woke up. 
Iwo hands were about her throat, 
and in the reflected light from a street 


lamp outside, she looked up into the 
sightless face of Blind Jake. It was n 
dream, it was reality! She tried to 
move, but he held her so that she was 
powerless. One of his knees pressed 
on her 
ot 
' 


and he was talking softly, a 
sibilant whisper, meant only for her 
ears. 
“Fanny, 
hee ] 
Wiispered, 


1 “v4 


you gave me 
“You gave me away, you 
Poor old Blind Jake! You 


him in stir, you did! I 


away,” he 


know all about it. I’ve got a little pal 
at Todd’s who told me. And now 
vou’re going out, d’ye hear?” 


e was choking, choking; she could 


not articulate, she felt her face roing 


and the cruel hands tightening. 
(And then the light switched on, and the 


Manchester 


“man from ” who had oc- 
cupied the bedroom on the opposite side 

4 1 P . raited 
of the landing, and who had waited 


hroughout the night listening for the 
stealthy tread of Blind Jake, knowing 


that he would come after he had 


learned he was betrayed—Larry Holt, 











Blind 





a revolver in his hand, covered the 
strangler. 

“Put up your hands, said, 
and Blind Jake turned round with a low 
growl like the snarl of a tiger at bay. 


Jake,” he 


mV 


DARK 


CHAPTER 


THE FIGHT IN THE 


SOR a moment they stood thus, 
neither man moving, then Jake put 

up his hand slowly. 
“Got a little gun, have yer” he 
“¥You’re not going to hurt a poor 


Holt?” 


ome forward steadily,” 


asked 


slyly. 
old man, Mr. 
said Larry, 
“and don’t try any tricks or you'll be 


’ 
sorry tor yourseit., 


enough now, Mr. Holt,” 


umbled the man. 
It was wonderful to watch him. He 


“Sorry 


moved as lightly as a girl and his ex- 
traordinary sixth sense enabled him te 


oid every obstacle which stood in his 


Larry was ina dilemma. The man’s 
idvance toward him brought the half 
fainting woman on the bed in the line 


of fire. But for that he undoubtedly 
intended to shoot if the man showed 
cht, but it was impossible to fire new, 
even to save his life, without risking the 
of Fanny Weldon. \nd yet it 
would have been unfair and asking the 


9s 
life 


ae ible to ex Ui aca na , 
Impossible to expect the man to advances 
the furniture in the 
room being disposed as it was. But 


vy any other way, 


1 


the real danger to Larry he never saw 


until it was upon him. 

The big man came forward, his 
hands in the air and one of them 
ouched awkwardly the hanging elec- 


And then before Larry knew 


tri light. 

or guessed what was happening, the big 
man’s hand closed round the bulb 
There was a crack as it burst under 


the pressure, and the room was in dark- 
ness 
been mad- 


back and 


To fire now would have 
ness and Larry put out foot 


Alen 
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braced himself to meet the shock of 
the body which he knew was hurtling 
And then he found him 
Diana 


toward him. 
elf in the hands of Blind Jaké. 


had not streneth. [1 


exaggerated his 


was terrific and though Larry 


rong man he felt himself going un- 
der. What might have been thi sult 
of that struggle, Larry Holt has never 
speculated upon in cold blood. But 


1 
SOUnG 


there came an interruption, the 
on the 


landing 


of an opening door 
above and a man’s voice, and then lind 


Jake lifted the detective as though he 
had been a bundle of rags, and flung 
him to the other end of the room, where 
he lay gasping and breathless. 

\ second later the door had opeued 
and blind Jake was going down the 
carpeted stairs faster than any man 


°.1 


with eyesight would have dared. 

Larry struggled to his feet, took his 
flash lamp from the floor, and found 
his revolver where it had dropped. He 
picked it up and, running t win- 
low, flung it open and peered out. But 


Blind Jake had already gone round the 


the 


‘orner. 

brought another globe, and 
Larry went to look after the girl. Sh 
was still unconscious, the purple marks 
about her throat testifying to the char- 
acter of Blind Jake’s grip. 
the doctor,” he 
the third person in 


Somebody 


“Send for said to the 
landlady who wa 
the room. 
lortunately the police station w: 
and 


th 
Lil¢ 


near at hand the divisional sur 


was on cene within a 


minute 
woman had revived, 


By this time the 


1 
1, 


to subside into a condition of hys 
painful to witness. 

“You had better get her into an 
firmary or a hospital I think, docto 
said Holt and the surgeon agreed. 

He was looking at the marks about 
her throat with a puzzled expression. 
‘No man could have done this,’’ he 
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said, “he must have used an instrument 
of some kind.” 
Larry laughed. 
laugh. 
“If you think 
better have a 





It was a very rueful 
th ‘tor,” he said, 
look at my 
throat,” and he showed the red 
where Blind Jake’s thumb and 
had gripped. 

“Do you 
to you?” 
lously. 

“I do not mean to say 
said I 
an adventure of 
but he 


at, doc 
“ce Le | 
you a 
weal 
finger 


mean to say that he did that 
asked the doctor incredu- 
much 
arry, “because it is not 
-h I am inordi 
picked me up like 


very 
about it,” F 
whic 
nately proud, 
a tennis ball and threw me across the 
room.” 

The doctor whistled. 

Larry into the 
breathe the night air. He was dizzy 
and shal fact that he, 
Larry Holt, who had pretensions to 
ateur 


went out street to 
ak ‘and sore, ‘| he 


winning the mide Ile weight am 


championship had been reated like a 
punch ball did not distress him. What 
made him grave was the knowledge 


world and 
the 


that there was loose in the 
in the city of London a man of 
more dat than 
h of a bear*and 


little better 


iwerous 
ith the strengt 
an intelligence which was 
than a monkey’s. 
—— every police 
tation received an all- 
and the hunt for Big 
# irry 


three o'clock 


1 
an hour 
tions message 
Take had begun. 
apartment at 
dozing 
aroused hi 


arrived at his 
and Sunny 
peacefully in a chair. He 


rvant with a gentle tap 


was 


‘Sunny,’ said he, - 
‘xperience of a lifetime.’ 


have, sir,” 


had the 


hav _ 


said 


“Will 


cy suppose you 


Sunny, blinking himself awake. 
some too, sir? 
Larry was thinking, thinking, think- 
He stood with his hands in his 
apart, gazing 


” 


you have coffee, 


ne 
is. 


pockets and his legs wide 
down at the hearthrug. 
“He took me by 


the scruff of the 
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“and he 
side of the 


Sunny,” he said softly, 
me to the other 


neck, 
threw 
room.” 

“He would, sir,” 


said Sunny. “What 


sen would you like your tea in the 
morning?” 

We eary and sick as he was, Larry had 
to lauc!l 

“If I were brought home with my 


neck broken, Sunny,” he demanded ir- 
ritably, ‘what would you do?” 

morning papers, 
ithout hesitation. “I 


“T should stop the 


sir,” said Sunny w 


think I should be doi ng right, sir.” 
“Haven't you got a heart?’ Larry 
quest med. 


“NOG. Si.” 
‘The 
Larry made a 


was the surprising reply. 
it’s indigestion, sir.” 
gesture of despair, 


loctor says 


kicked off his boots, slipped off his coat 
and \ followed that with his collar 
and tie and then he lay down on the 


and pulled the eiderdown over him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. GROGAN MEETS A LADY. 


fashionable 


PHER! was a wedding 
on the Monday at St. George’s, 


Square. <A 
stretched in all di- 
both sides of the 

filled 


Hanover queue of motor 
cars and broughams 
and lined 


and partly 


rections 
street Hanover 
Square. 

\mong those pre they say, 
was Mr. Fre Slick Fred 
had not been invited, for two reasons. 
In the first of bride 
and bridegroom did him, and 


sent, as 


derick Grogan. 


place the friends 
not know 


in the second place he would not have 
been invited if they ‘ had. But a little 
thing like an invitation did not worry 


Fred. He knew th 
of the bride and the 
meeting for the first time and were re- 
garding one with mutual sus- 
picion and deprecation, and when all 
sorts of obscure cousins emerged from 
the oblivion happily covered 
them and recognizable 


at when the family 
bridegroom were 


another 


which 


were not eyen 
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to the principal actors in the great 


drama, that a face such as his and a 
inely-tailored figure such as he pos- 
sessed would gain for him a prominent 





seat without question. So he arrived 
St. George’s in a glossy silk hat, 
white kid gloves, and perfectly presse 
trousers, and made his way up the a 
ere he was mistaken f le- 
¢ om 
i¢ had not come becat ed 
break into socie v. but j Sa 
new fashion for women to wear 
( precious jewels in tl early 
of the morning at such on 
ese. He had no pa ece 
lainy in view He s merely 
rveying the land as a good general 
survey a possible battlefield. 
larriage did not interest him, espe- 
the ceremony, whicl Vas long, 
hored him to extinction; he heartily 
egretted having taken so prominent a 
ce and being prevented, in conse- 
quence, from stealing gently out or 
rom watching the people who were in 


At last the service ended, the 
_ 


eeied a 


rear. 


organ |] 


triumphant note and the 


ride and _ bridegroom, looking ex- 
remely embarrassed, went solemnly 
down the aisle. Fred filed into the pro- 


‘ession and came out on to the steps. 


He was wondering whether it would 
go on to the 





be politic or advisable to 


eption, having discovered where that 
ee ‘ AE s 
eption would be held, when some- 
ri } ] | 2 . % Seeee 
touched his arm and he turned 
{| ckly, 
Hfello. Doctor Judd!” he said _ re- 
ed. “I thought was that fellow 
lit. He follows me about until he’s 
‘“ 
{ on my nerves. 
Doctor Judd, a tine figure of a man 
morning dre Was eying him 
ee? 
ternly 
You told me you were going to 
ul di me b Ol \ € ROMS t 
Nice,” he said. 


“I missed the train,” replied Fred 


glibly, ‘‘and my pal went on without 
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me. I’m staying over for a few days 
and then I hope to get away.” 

Doctor Judd was thoughtful. 

“Walk a little way along with me,” 


he said. “I want to talk to you.” 
They walked without speaking a 
word to one another into Hanover 


Square and turned toward Bond Street. 

“You are ing on my nerves, Mr. 
” said “At least 
ot 


getting 
Doctor Judd. 
had 


I thought I the satisfaction 





S 
knowing that you were taking abnormal 
s on the continent of Europe. In- 
stead I find you living a fashionable 


life in Jermyn Street.” 
you said you didn’t know 
asked Fred quickly. 


“T thought | 
] was still here? 
“YT said nothing of the sort,” replied 
loct ‘I merely remarked 


the calm aoctor. 
that 1 thought you had said you were 


going to Nice. 


knew was here, then,” 


1 


“Oh, you I 
Ire d. 

‘T had heard you were here,” 
Doct Judd. “Now, Mr. Grogan, 
don’t you think you and I should effect 


some sort of compromise?” 


said 


or 


‘red was all ears. 

“In what way?” he asked cautiously. 

“Suppose,” said Doctor Judd, “I 
gave you a lump sum down on condi- 
tion that you do ffot bother me again?” 

Nothing better suited Fred’s plans. 
ng the sum were a reasonable 
aved the bother and 
Or he might 


Supposi 
one, he would be 
anxiety of a burglary. 


even add that relaxation to swell his 
profits. 
“I’m agreeable,” he said after 


reasonable and Doctor Judd 


pause, 
eved him seriously. 
“You will have to keep faith wit! 
1. “I do not intend part- 
1ousand pounds ‘i 


” 7 . 
me, ne sar 
ing with twelve tl 


“Twelve thousand pounds!” echoed 
Fred. “Yes, that seems a nice tidy 


sum.” 

“T repeat,” said the doctor, “I do 
not intend parting with that sum unless 
I have a guarantee that you will not 
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molest me again. Will you dine with 
me at my house in Chelsea to-morrow 





night at eight 6’clock ?”’ 
red nodded. 


‘There will be a few people to din- 
ner,” said the doctor, “but nobody who 
you and | 
1 favor 


i 


ask 
person: will 
deavor to follow up any acquaintance 


knows must you as a 


that you not en- 


you make to-morrow night.” 

“Don’t you think T am too much of a 
gentleman to do that sort of thing?” 
asked Fred, virtuously indignant. 

“T don’t,” said the doctor shortly and 
parted from him at the corner of Bond 
treet. 


Twelve tl 


a most admira 


That was 
hought 


Bond 





ousand pounds! 
rrangement, t 


Fred, as down Old 
Street tow: 


In his exaltation, when his generous 


( :ad swollen, and his whole mental 
sysiem was experiencing the sensation 
of largeness, he saw a face on the op- 
posite ide of the road It was not a 
face to be forgotten. H¥e had seen it 
once under an electric light between St 
Mart nd The Strand and he in- 
creased his pace, cr yr the road and 
following behind her, not however 
without an anxious glance behind him. 
lor once Larry Holt was invisible. 

“Tt could not have happened better,” 
aid Fred, for he was sensible of his 


fine appearance. 


He overtook her at the corner of 
Piccadilly and raised his hat with a 
smile, and for a moment Diana was 
under the impression that she knew 


this stranger, and her hand was half 


: , 
way up when he made the mistake of 


mad 
repeating that fashionable formula: 


“Haven’t you and I met before some- 
where ?’ 


She drew her hand back. 
“My dear” said Fred. “von’re the 
Ly dear, aid rea, you re tne 


most wonderful thing in the world and 


I simply want to know you!” 
This too was part of the formula and 
had been effective on many occasions. 
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“Then you had better call on me,” 
she said and Slick Fred scarcely be- 
lieved his good fortune. 

She opened the little leather bag she 
carried and 
a number. 

“A million said 
gantly as he took the card. 


took out a card, scribbling 
Fred ele- 
“T’'ll give 
you mine in a minute. Now what about 
a little dinner——” He lifted the card 
and read: “Miss Diana Ward—a beau- 
tiful name,” he said. “Diana! 
47,” and then his face underwent a 
“Scotland Yard?” he said hol- 


Rox ym 


change. 
lowly. 

“Yes, I am with Mr. Larry Holt,” 
she said sweetly, and Fred swallowed 
something. 

“Tf he ain’t here, you’re here, and 
if you’re not here, he’s here,” he said 
savagely. “Why can’t you people leave 
a gentleman alone?” 


CHAPTER 


rE 
afternoon Diana 


HAT 
quest of her employer which dis- 


XVII. 
INSURANCE MONEY. 

made a re- 
appointed him a little. 

“Certainly,” he said; “IT shan’t want 
you this evening. Going to a dance, do 
you say?” 

She nodded. 


[hat’s fine,” he said heartily. “I 
hope you enjoy yourself,” 

It chilled him a little, for he was so 
completely absorbed by the game that 
he could not understand that what wz 
fun to him was work to her. She must 
have read his thoughts, for she said 
with a little jerk of her chin which was 


" characteristic of her. 


“IT am merely going on duty, Mr. 
Holt. I should not ‘have thought of 
going to the dance but the man who 
asked me is a young tnderwriter to 


whom I was secretary for about six 
months,” she said. 
“You seem to have started work at 
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a very early age,” he remarked with a 
smile. ‘“‘Did you go to a public school ?” 

“T went to a council school,” she re- 
plied quietly. “My aunt who brought 
me up was very poor. 


“You didn’t know your father and 
mother?” 
She shook her head. 


“T hope you're not going to associate 


me with the missing Clarrissa,” she 
miled. “I am afraid my origin is a 
little less romantic. I am always ex- 
pecting to find my father figuring in 


records of Scotland Yard, if he is 
alive, for Mrs. Ward never spoke of 
him except in uncomplimentary terms. 
I did begin work rather young.” 

‘You say you are going on duty,” he 
interrupted her. “\What do you mean?” 

She went to her desk and took up her 
handbag, opened it, and produced a 
letter. 

“It will interest you know,” 
said, “that Mr. Gray’s wife will 
there to chaperon me and joins in the 
nvitation.” 


she 
be 


did interest Larry very much in- 
deed. He did not say so because he 
thought it might be indiscreet, and he 
was not quite sure how he would ex- 
press the pleasure that news brought to 
him, 

“Here is the paragraph that made me 


decide to go,” said the girl and read: 


We have had a pretty bad time lately. The 
loss of a ship in the B-'tic hit my partner 
rather hard, and I have had to pay out a 
very considerable sum of money over the 


death of a man named Stuart. 


“Stuart?” said Larry quickly. “That 


‘an’t be our Stuart! The jury have 
just returned a verdict of ‘Found 
Drowned’ in that case. We did not 
care to oppose the verdict or offer any 
evidence which might put the mur- 
derers on their guard. Stuart, eh?” he 
nodded to himself several times. “I 
owe you an apology, Diana,” he said, 


using her name for the first time. “T 
thought you were going to frivol and I 
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was hoping that you were sufficiently 
interested in this give your 
whole mind to it.” 

She looked at him with kindling eyes 
and her face was flushed pink. 

“T am giving all my mind to it,” she 
said in a low voice. “It is lovely work- 
ing with you,” and then, to change the 
told him of her adventur 


case [to 


subject, she 
with Fred. 

“Poor Fred!” and Larry 
“You have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he will avoid you like the plague 
for the future. What time will you 
come back?” he asked. 

“Why?” she surprised. 

“T was wondering whether you could 


7 oe 
cnuckleq. 


Was 


come here or whether I'd be waiting on 
the doormat for you in Charing Cros 
Road. I want to know what you have 


discovered.” 

She nibbled at 
fully. 

“T will come to The Yard,” 
“T’ll be here soon after 

She looked with narrowed eyes at the 
mark on his throat. 

“Does that feel awfully 
asked sympathetically. 


her finger thought- 


she said. 


eleven.” 


aoe 1 


sore 


“Not so bad,” Larry replied. “But 
it will take some time for my vanity to 
get over the shock.” 

“He must be terribly strong,” she 
said with a shudder. ‘“T shall never 
forget that night on the stairs. I sup 
pose there is no news of him:” 

“None whatever,” Larry replied 


“He’s gone to ground.” 


“Are you watching The Home: 
“The Home?” he repeated in surprise. 
“No, I don’t think that is necessari 


The superintendent seems a very decen 

I saw the local police 

spector té Id 1 that 
1 The Home is an ‘cont character, and 


sort of man. 


and every mat 


can vouch for all of them except the 
fellow they call ‘Lew.’ He was the 
man I saw upstairs who seemed to he 


half demented.” 


“T want to ask you a favor,” she said. 
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“Will you take me to-morrow to The 
Home?” 

“Ye-es.” He hesitated. 

“But will your” 

“Surely, if you wish to go, but I don't 
think you'll find any clew there to bring 
us nearer to the gentleman who mur- 
dered Stuart.” 

“I wonder?” she said thoughtfully. 

She permitted him to lunch with her 
that day, and it was a joyous meal for 
Larry, and he was unusually incoherent. 





Che afternoon was a more serious time 
for him, for his search for documen- 
tary proof that Diana’s theory was cor- 
rect and that Mrs. Stuart had had twin 
daughters, had been unavailing. There 
was no record of the children’s births, 
[louse had 


at Somerset 


though the files 
been diligently examined. 
“Check number 
“Which will be overcome,” 


the girl, 


two,” said Larry. 
replied 
“though it is curious that a 


Stuart’s position should 
have neglected to register her children.” 
She said this and smiled, and Larry 


asked her why. 


woman of Mrs. 


“Mrs. Ward had views on that sub- 
ject. My aunt, whose name I bear,” 
she said. “She hated vaccination, reg- 


istration, and education!” 
“\Vhat happened to your aunt? 
she die?” asked Larry. 
The girl was silent. 
“No—she didn’t die.” 
She said this so strangely that Larry 
looked at her and the girl went crim- 


Did 


son, 

“T oughtn’t to talk about her if I’m 
not prepared to go on,” she said quietly. 
“I—I come from a very bad stock, Mr. 
Holt. My aunt from her em- 
ployer, and I rather think she made a 
practice of doing so. At any rate, 
when I was twelve, she went away for 
quite a long time and I never saw her 
again.” 

Larry crossed the room and laid his 
hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“My dear,” he said, “you have suc- 


stole 
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ceeded in shaking loose and establish- 
ing yourself in a truly marvelous way. 
I am very proud of you.” 

When she looked up her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

“IT think she drank, but I’m not quite 
sure. She was very good to me when 
I needed her most,” she said. “TI would 
like to know what has happened to her, 
but I simply dare not ask.” 

“She went to prison?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T think it was an inebriate’s home,” 
she said. what are you doing 
this afternoon?’ she demanded briskly, 
and Larry laid down his program, dic- 
tated a letter or and went out, 
leaving her to finish them. 

With every step he took, the Stuart 
erew more and more of a 
tangle. Even the knowledge that Stuart 
had been murdered was no fact, but a 
theory based upon the eccentricity of 
the tide which had left his body on the 
steps of The Embankment, and a piece 
of paper, now stolen, embossed with 
Braille characteérs. 

He stopped in his walk when he was 


NOW, 


two 


mystery 


half way up Northumberland Avenue 
and took out his pocketbook. 
“Murdered — dear — sea ——” He 


read and shook his h 

“Why the ‘dear?” he wondered. 
The man who attempted to betray the 
murderers would not go to the trouble 
and anyway, it 
occurred in the wrong place. For the 
girl had pointed out the characters at 
the end of the second line. 

“Dear, dear, dear,” he repeated as he 
strolled along, and then, for no reason 
at all, a name into his mind. 
Dearborn! He laughed quietly. That 
soul of a clergyman, laboring 
among the men who lived in everlast- 
ing darkness! He shook his head again. 
It is a fact which all people can verify 
that, if you see an unusual name for 
the first time, you meet with it again in 
the course of twenty-four hours. His 


ad. 


of writing ‘dear sir’ 


came 


good 
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walk carried him beyond Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and in passing a theater the 
He checked him 
ooped down to read the 
the theater. 

‘fohn Dearborn,” he read. 


Dearborn 


augnt his eve. 
and 


poster out 


name 
self 


7 
1ci¢ 


' 


Wa apparently tie tnor 


of the play which wa rmed 


being perf 


was the theater? lle 





ere What 
epped back in the roadway and looked 
ip a 1e name in colored elass on the 
edge of the awning. The Macready! 
as from the Ma eady Pheater that 
ae te Wart Gi appea 1! 
thout hesitation he walked into the 
vestibule to the box office, and his keen 
e fell upon the plan which the 
ticket seller had hefore 1 There 
ere precious few blue marks, indicat- 
iat seats had been taken. 


you me where I can 


“Can tell 
Mr. John Dearborn?” he 


cts kee 


The ticket seller looked at him with 
an air of pained resignation. 
ouw’re not a friend of the manage- 


ment’s, are your” 

“T am _ not.” 
Mr. 
born’s, by any chance, are you?” 
clerk carelessly, and Larry shook 
lead. “Well,” said the man, “I'll 
speak my mind. I didn’t want to hurt 
your feeling I don’t know where to 


hnd Mr. Dearborn, and 1 wish the man- 


No.” admitted Larry, 
“You're not a friend of 


ine 








ag eT dian know where to tind him 
: ' 1 1 ” 
¢ CT im iéeaving 1 eek, he 
! P Cet nicts cktbaw anekel aaa 
( so if aqoesnt matter very much 
I say. He’s about the poorest 
, ’ 9 1 
Pi ngnt tne world nas eve een. 
10 OKINE ou ff Du eal 
e asked gi redly. 
$s 1 1 
( ‘ 11¢ La \ es 
4 7 
| on’t pe de vou to b 
1 1 ‘ 1 
) a ( J AVv< iy 
vc) t 
dge agai ou iv! We had 
people in at the Saturday matinee 
’ “1 ’ . * ‘ _ 
e ) Ke " c nor nI¢ t 
ook like ; ree oO gnt. 
0 z ; 
ihe only peopl o take any interest 
is plav are the ey " lunacy 
’ 9 ‘ 
( “ome ong at h the udi- 
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ence, and whenever a lunatic breaks out 
of Hanwell they send the keepers here 
to search the house.” 

“You haven't 
Do you know 
author of this unfortunate play ?’ 


answered my question. 
where | can tind 


he clerk shrugged his shoulde: 
“He runs a mission for something 
West lEnd. 
he’s blind and maybe | oughtn’t to si 
him. But he poor plays.” 

“Ts he continuously writing play 


asked Larry in surprise. 


+1 i ae ) as ! 
other in the Poor « 


write 


“Continuously,” said — the 
lumly. “I think he writes them 
his sleep. 

“And they’re all produced: 

The man nodded 
“And they’re all failures : 
\gain the man nodded. 


“But why? Surely the managemen 
would not produce successive failure 
from the same pen?” 


“They do,” 
at ° 


“and that is 
byword re 

“How long 
writing?” 


“Oh, about ten years. 


aacl 1 
said the 


clerk in despait 


why the Macready 





has Dearborn been 


asked Larry. 


John 


Mind you, it’ 


not bad stuff in parts. It’s more mad 
than bad.” 

“Does he ever come here?” 

“Never,” said the man shaking 
head. “I don’t know why but he 
doesn’t, not even to rehearsals.” 

“One more question. To whom do 
the theater belong?” 

“To a syndicate,” said the clerl] ho 


was ‘owing 
“Mav 1] ask why _ you're 


making all these inquiries ?”’ 


IS 


now 


uestion 


‘I’m just asking,” s 


1 : +] { a : ft 
mile and seeing that no more intori 


1oOn could be obtained he ent ou 

ft was rather an amazing situat 
] hought. But to connect that 
word “dear” with the author of bad 


1 ° J ‘ 
plays, or ive to OTN, an OD- 


Mr. Dea 
vious philanthropist any evil 


absurd. He was ouistie 


o 
s 
“9 . . 
1onili- 


cance, Was 
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the theater when he suddenly remém- 
bered ang went back. 
“As a great personal favor,” he said, 


“could I see the house?” 
Phe clerk demurred at first but even- 
tually summoned an attendant. 


ark,” he said. 


pretty 
not 


’ 


lights a1 ’ 
Wns are on. 
followed the attendant into the 


little 


curtain 


dress circle at surveyed the 
+] } ‘ "™ 
t eloom. The 


neater. It was in 


e ‘ ' hcat al 
was down and the seats were sheeted 
in tlolland 


ON “ae 
Which is box 


A?” asked Larry, for 


at was what he came to see 
The man led him along a_ passage 
through a heavy curtain and down a 


rrower pa 


ge which ran at the back 


of the boxes, and at the end he stopped 
and opened a door on his right. Larry 
tepped in. The box was in darkness 
nd lit a matcn 
There w nothing peculiar about 
Ro \ ¢ ‘pt that the carpet on the 
r as thick and rich, and the three 
h formed its furniture were 
i utiiully de gned 
‘A ll the boxes furnished like 
h sked [| ry 
Ny r,”’ said the man, “only Box 
| ume out and examined the 
ige. Opposite the door of Box A 
1 thick red curtain was draped on the 
wall He drew it asi and found an 
ron de m which in red letters were 
the word “Texit in case of fire.” 
, Where de S vis Ie id to?” he as] dd. 
lo a side st t, sir,”’ said the man. 
To Cowley Street It is not really a 
reet, but a passage which is the prop- 
ert of this theater and is blocked up 
at one end.” 
j 


Larry tipped the man 
to the solution of Gor- 
don Stuart’s disappearance and murder 
at 
before. 


and went out. 


le was nearer 1€ 


j 


that moment than he had ever been 


And he knx . 
He was iff his office at half past ten 
that night waiting impatiently for the 


tf 


Ww 
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arrival of the girl and endeavoring by 
self-analysis to discover whether his 
eagerness to her due to his 
professional zeal or to his personal in- 
terest in the girl herself. 

She at ten 


had only 


see 


was 


came 
is he 


a 


minutes to eleven 


and, her 


ler 
is amazed at the 
beauty now. He 

he | tulle 
dress she wore cost her something less 


is | 


seen in 


working dress, he yw: 
of her radiant 


not 


sols 
sight 


could know th lack 


than five pounds, or that the bandeau 


of black leaves about her golden hair 
cost something short of ten shillings, 


he wa 
sne Was 


To him magnificently arrayed 
and ethereal 
speak to her 


id, 


shabby. 


and a 
that he 
“Come in,” 


‘reature so divine 


( 
| lared 
he sa 
the furniture lool 

She laughed, on 
her chair, and Larry forgot for the mo- 


ment the official and in 


iardly « 


“you're making 


dropped her cloak 


portant side of 


her visit. 


‘I've got it!” she exclaimed, bringing 
him back to earthly problems. 
“Got it?’ he stammered. ‘Oh, yes, 


you saw your underwriting friend.” 


She opened a little satin bag and 
took out a piece of paper. 

“T’ve made some notes,” she said 
“My friend was very hard hit by 
Stuart’s death, and it is this Stuart.” 

Larry whistled. 

“How did it happen?” he asked. 


He’s 
: ex 


man has his life in- 


“My friend is an underwriter. 

the insurance business 
plained. “When a 
sured, a: 


in ” she 
s you probably know, the com- 


01 does 


pany which issues the | 

y, 1 
the policy round 
various underwriters, and each under- 
writer takes little of tl 
It that 
underwriter, unde 


Icy not, 


at all. It sends 


to other offices and to 


in realit ake the risk 


a 


appears 


le responsi- 
friend, the 
‘rwrote five thousand 
pounds’ worth of the insurance.” 
“Five thousand pounds’ 
said Larry in astonishment. 
the name of Heaven, 
was Stuart insured?” 


bility. mv 


worth?” 
“Then, in 
for how much 














“T asked that,” she nodded and lifted 
her paper. “On the policy which was 
indorsed by Mr. Gray the sum of fifty 
thousand pounds but 
Mr. Gray says that there was another 
similar amount.” 


was mentioned, 
policy for a 
gleaming. 

business end of 
Insured for 


larry sat dowg, his eyes 
“So. that 
Stuarts’ 


the 
was it? 


Was 
death, 

a hundred thousand pounds! Did your 
girl, 
had 


in its 


‘Naturally, he 


he company 


paid,” said the 
*hiclh 
which 
sent 
had nothing else to do, but 


moment t 
1 


pted the 
Cia, He 


insurance had 


to find the money.” 
‘\What is the name of the company; 


” 


and looked at him. 


he paused 


7 4 
(sreenwicn 


replied slowly and he jumped to his 
fi 


cd 


* he said softly. 


CHAPTER 

AT THI 

H' escorted the gir! downstairs and 
they tood 


a car at the 


XVIII. 


PAWNBROKER’S 


talking in the _ hall. 


lhere was door, a luxury 
which she easily explained. 
She was using the Gray’s car which 


go back and pick up the under 


was to 
ina pean it ree hlinat 
writer and his wife at two o'clock. 
ee . : . ” 
declit invitation, 
“sy 


‘lL hate ing your 


4 


to the 


} 
sat ] 
VU 


end of a wire. I 


am nanging on 
sent Harvey on a 


ar eae : 
of investigation to-day, and he 


oO1 ed to phone me round avout mid- 
” 
n . 
~| 1 10 Lcon in. caries Onnhé 
One was POKING at Him im some con 
\ t you rather overd fit: he 
‘\ 11 ‘ eae ; ’ 
le tasted 
| 1on I irtunate people 
0 can do ut sleep he d 
ad ‘oe 
boastfully, and then an official came out 


und floor rooms. 
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“There is a call through for you, sir,” 
he said. 

“Come along,” 
t] 


get this business 


said Larry. 
off and 
that 


“T may 
then I shall 


be able to revel in millionaire feel- 


back to 
followed. It 


e went room and the 
Sergeant 


but 


was not 
Harvey who had called him 
inspector in charge of the Oxford Lane 


Pr 
Cne 


police station. 


“Ts that Inspec 


ri ” } t 2 
That’s me,” said Larry ungram- 
matically 
CV ns 
LOU 


circulated a description of a 
slee ve link of bl ick enamel and d 


monds.”’ 


“Yes,” said Larry quickly. 

“Well,” said tl u Mr. | len 
of Emden & Smith, pawnbrokers, 
brought a pair of links e ly tallyin 


with the d« 
‘Hue and Cry.’ 
“Have you got them there?” asked 
Larry eagerly. 
“No, sir,” said the inspector. “But 


Mr. Emden is here, if you would like 
to interview him. He can get the links 
in the morning. He happened to be 
reading the ‘Hue and Cry’ to-night 


after dinner, and he came upon the de- 
scription and immediately walied 
to the station. He lives close by.” 


“T’ll come down,” said L 


over 


irry. 

“What is it?” asked the girl. “Havi 
they found the links?” 

Larry shook hi 1 

“They've « found « of tint 
exactly like tl ne which was found 
in Gordon Stuart’s hand,” he said, a 
little puzzled I can’t understand that. 
if 3 d been lf a link, or a link l 
a half, that would have been clearly a 
clew.” 

Hie looked dubtously at the switcl 
board and tl perator 

Lf S nt Harvey ome 
through,” he said, “tell him to ring n 
again, or if he is in reach of the office 
o come back and wait for me. I am 
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going to the Oxford Lane police sta- 
tion. Incidentally,” he said to the girl 


at they came out, “I will accept a lift 





in your palatial conveyance 

He left her at her apartment. There 
as a lounger outside who saluted 
Larry. 

“You are not putting a 
me?” said the girl in surprise. “I think 
that’s wm necessary, Mr. 

‘My own experience tells me that it 

ly 


is very necessary,” said Larry grimly. 


The gentleman who tossed me about 


as though | were a feathe 


not 


want- 
There is n 
house except by this front door, 


there :”’ 


° 1 
ing in courage. other way 


. 1 
mto the 


he asked the detective on 


Lee = oe 
Nad a Zoos 100} 
i good yk 


ound, and 


l’ve also been into the 
idy rooms,” 
She ¢ sped. 
HH wr” she asker 
‘l had a duplicate key made from 


u don’t 
1 


add 
dAgaead, 


murs,” said Larry. “IT hope ) 
\nd talking of kevys,”’ he 
1@ appearance of Blind Jake in 
Fanny Weldon’ room Is now no 


She had given him a key 


mys- 
tery at all. 
of the house in case she missed him 


with the swag on Saturday night. He 


She was in such terror ¢ 


did not dare refuse the key, 


must have forgotten she had loaned it, 
for she would never have slept.” 
He said good night to her and went 


to Oxford Lane on foot. 

\Ir. I mden pri ved ] a 
man with nose glasses, 

“Tl happened to be 
the list of properties stolen,” he 
“and I came upon this description of 
yours, Mr. Holt.” 


| 1 } ony - 1 
rie showed a toi ( 1¢ 


which a drawing of the link, wh« 
low was sought, appeared 
‘You say you have a pair? 


said the man. “It 


yes, sir,’ 
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pledged with me this morning. As a 
matter of fact, it happened to be me 
who took the pledge. I don’t as a rule 
the but 


1 ’ ‘ 
my clerks had gone on a message an 


work behind counter, one of 


when the man came in, I took the lin! 
and gave the pledger four pounds for 


them.” 


1 
I 


of a usual | 
asked Larry, and Mr. 


his head 


} 


tern, are 


“They are not : 
Emde 


they °” 
shook 


¢ 
rAL 


‘They are very unusual,” he said. “J 
pair 

I think they 
be a French make. They were 


don’t remember having seen a 
exactly like those before. 
must 
slightly damaged. 
monds on 
should have given 


mi yre,”” 


Three of the dia- 
were missing or I 
him a great deal 


rim 


the 


“Do you know the man who pledged 
them ?” 

‘No, sir.” He was a smart-looking 
fellow who told me he'd got tired of 
them. My impression was— be 
hesitated. 

“Well?” said Larry. 

“Well, I thought, in spite of | 
appearance, that he looked like one of 


these smart thieves that abound in the 
West End, and I had an idea that he 
was pledging them, not so much be- 
cause he wanted the money, but he- 
cause he wanted to put them in 
place. A thief will often do that and 
take the ch | 
covering that the property is missing or 
: ; 


ance of the pawnbroker 
g 
wanted by the police.” 
Larry nodded. 
Smartly dressed.” he said thought- 
fully, “Did he wear 
any diamonds ?” 
oy ba 39 a at 


5s, Sir, Said ine 


and then quickly 
pawnbroker; 
“that is why he was planting 
the stuff. much to 
advance on property of that value, but 


I thought 


Four pounds isn’t 


he didn’t make any fus 








name of Vr. 2 
c, and I think a false 


eT} 


ve the 


Slick bred Said 
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myn Street in your district?” he asked 
the inspector. 

“Ves, said the officer. 

“Send a couple of men out and pull 
in Slick Fred. Bring him here first, and 
afterward, if it is necessary, I'll take 


sir, 


him to Cannon Row.” 
“Ts it an arrest ?”’ asked the inspector. 
“A detention merely. He may be 
to explain, but I think he’ll have to 
gets out of this. Now, 
said, turning to fhe 
afraid | 
must 


able 
be clever if he 
Mr. [-mden,” he 
“Tm 
ing and I 


can’t wait 


ask you 


ibroker, 
intil the mori 
to accompany me to your shop and let 


me have the actual links.” 


‘With pleasure, sir,” said the pawn- 
broker. “I expected something like 
that and I brought my keys over. My) 
shop is only about five minutes’ walk 

companied by a plain-clothes of- 
they went to the shop, and Mr. 
itted the key in the side door, 
1e pressed the key into the key- 

ole the door gave. 

Why, the door’s open,” he said in 
ise and went quickly down the 
passage. He tried another door, 

but there was no need even to go 


hrouch 


the formality of putting a key 


in the lock. The door was ajar and 
Larry’s pocket lamp revealed the mark 


The 


of the jimmy that had gpened it. 
pawnbroker hurried into his main 
premises and switched on the light, 


\ book 


ce of that 


lay on the counter, open at 


transactions. 
ut 


aay s 


“Where did these links?” 
y quickly. 


In the safe in my private office,” 


you | 
asked Larr 


re- 


plied the man. “Look,” he turned to 
book: “there is the number.” 
Iso the word ‘safe,’” said Larry, 
nd somehow I don’t think you'll see 
you! afe j act.” 
id his words proved prophetic. 
The big “burglar-proof” safe presented 


a somewhat untidy appearance, for a 
hole had been burned in the steel and 
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the lock had disappeared. Articles of 
value there were none. Every package 
had been cleared out. 
“T think they have 
said Larry grimly. 


ao 
got 


those links,” 


CHAPTER XIX, 
IN SLICK FRED'S FLAT. 
AFTER the in the 
broker’s shop Larry went back to 
the police station to make yet another 
Slick Fred 


discovery pawn 


discovery. was not in his 


lodgings. 
“| wish you would come down and 


his apartment, sir,” said the offic 






see r 
who had gone to make the arrest. “J 
think that something queer has hap- 
pened.” 

“If there has been anything in this 
case which hz S nol be en queer,” itd 


Larry with asperity, “I should like to 


hear about it!” 
1 lived in 
Street, a block 
and the porter had a 
tell. 

(arogan came 1n at 


” he said, “and went up 


101 
Slick Fre 


Jermyn 
hous cS. 
story to 

“Mr. 


4 a ‘i 
oO cIocK TO-nIgHt, 


about eleven 


to his rooms. I took him a syphon ot 
soda he ordered and said good night 
to him \fterward I went round see- 


ing that the service doors were shut 
and that the lights had been out in the 


kitchen, then came to my cubbyhok 


to have my supper and read the eve- 


ning newspaper.” 
Che “‘cubbyhole’” was a space under 
which had been converted 


left 


the stairway 


office where the tenants 


Sige 
their Keys, 
“At about half past tweive I thqught 
, Le 1 % ’ 
[ heard a sound like a shot and a man 


voice shout something, and I came out 


into the pa ize and listened. Chere 
wa still a sort of disturbance going 
on, so I went up to the second floor 
where the sound came from and lis- 


There was a light in Mr. 
I could see that through 


tened again. 


Grogan’s flat. 
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the transom, It was the only light visi- 
ble. I knocked at the door and after a 
while Mr. Grogan came to the door, 
and I tell you, he was a most terrifying 
sight. He had a big knife in his hand, 
and his clothes were torn as if he had 
been in a fight.” 

“ “Oh, it’s you, is it?’ he 


said. ‘Come 
in. 

“I went into the sitting room and a 
sight it was! Chairs thrown over, the 
table upside down and glasses and bot- 
scattered over the floor. Outside 
Mr. Grogan’s window are the stairs of 
the fire escape, and the 
open. 

* ‘What’s wrong, sir?’ I asked. 

“*Nothing particular,’ he said, ‘only 
Give 


tles 


window was 


a burglar broke in. That’s all. 
me a whisky and soda.’ 

“He was trembling from head to foot 
Lie kept mutter- 
ing to himself, but I didn’t hear what 
When I came back with the 
whisky and soda he was wiping the 
I found 
him standing at the open window, look- 


and was very excited. 


he said. 
knife and seemed more calm. 


ing down into the yard, where the fire 
escape leads, and then | that 
one of the pictures hanging on the wall 
bullet. I knew it 
was a bullet because I was in the metro- 


noticed 
was smashed by a 


politan police for some years, and I’ve 
I told him there 
serious trouble over this dis- 
because the 
would complain, but he asked me not 
to worry about that, and gave me two 
dollars to pay his 
rent and any expenses that we had been 


seen a similar mark. 
would be 
tenants 


turbance other 


hundred and fifty 


put to, and asked me to keep the flat 
until he returned. 


He said he was go- 

ing abroad 
“What happened then?” 

when the man paused. 


asked Larry 


“Well, sir, he came out with a bag, 
got into a cab and drove off, and that’s 
the last I saw of him.” 

Larry made an examination of the 
room, and he found that the porter’s 
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description had been a faithful one, 
The room was illuminated by a cluster 
of three lights hanging from the ceil- 
ing and covered by a shade. One of 
the globes was smashed and Larry drew 
the attention of the porter to this, 

“Yes, sir, these lights work on two 
circuits, one switch turns on one and 
the other switch turns on two. Asa 
rule Mr. Grogan only has the single 
light on.” 

Larry nodded. 

“T can guess what’s happened,” he 
said. 

He could picture the scene in the* 
room, the intruder coming through the 
window, Slick Fred covering him with 
his revolver, and the big man advancing 
with upraised hands until he could 
reach the globe and crush it in his pow- 
erful paw. And then Fred had fired 
and the man was on him, but Fred was 
too slippery. Fred had been cleverer 
than he. These continental crooks who 
take enormous risks do not depend so 
much upon their upon their 
knives, and to Blind Jake’s surprise, for 
Blind Jake it must have been, Grogan 
had met the onrush and the suffocating 
hug of this animal man with a steel 
blade, and, releasing his hold, Blind 
Jake must have made his escape 
through the open window. But where 
was red? In that moment Larry felt 
an unexpected wave of sympathy for 
the crook. He too, then, had stumbled 
by accident or design upon the mur- 
derer of Gordon Stuart. 

What was that clew? He must find 
Slick Fred, and find him at once, for 
this thief might have in his hands a 
solution to the mystery. 

Ile went home, phoned to head- 
quarters, and discovered that Harvey 
had made a negative report. Then he 
took a bath and went to bed. For four 
hours he slept, and then, by his instruc- 
tions, Sunny, who seemed equally able 
to dispense with the recuperation of 
sleep, brought him his tea and toast. 


guns as 
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“What. time is it?” asked Larry, “I’m glad you agree with me, sir,” 
blinking himself awake. replied the imperturbable Sunny. 

“Nine o'clock, sir,” replied Sunny. Larry ripped open the envelope and 
“The postman has come and the papers took out a sheet of paper. It began 
have been.” without any polite preliminary: 


Pie “Taina wo or ae Larry or- You had better inter st yourself in another 
’ > * — case, Mr. Holt You will get into serious 
He looked them through as he sipped trouble if you do not heed this warning 
his tea. 
One had come, evidently delivered by 


hand, for there was no stamp upon the 


“Sunny,” he said briskly, “bring me 
my coat and the papers that are in the 
envelope. inside pocket. 
: : ‘ we “inertial tae ond taand th 
When did this arrive?” he asked Larry Searched for and found the 
the valet when Sunny returned to the letter ; o ae 
room inviting him to call at Todd’s Home at 
“It was in the box when I got up, 5!X o'clock in the morning and to avoid 


ir,” said‘Sunny. “I think it must have attracting attention. 


which Slick Fred had received 


I 


come by hand.” He put the letter of warning by its 
‘You’re a fool, Sunny,” retorted side and compared them. They were in 
Larry. ‘Of course it came by hand.” the same handwriting! 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





WOMEN BANDITS INCREASE IN FRANCE 


L: ATE reports from Paris indicate that women are joining bandit gangs in 
increasing numbers. When a band of burglars was rounded up recently 
in the French capital, a widow, fifty-four years old, was found to be the leader 
the crooks. Her three sons were members of the gang, and a brother and 
sister of another family and two more women were also implicated in their 
crimes. 
SHE 


THE SIGN OF THE MAPLE LEAF 


O that she might make her instructions clear to her lawyers Maria Louise 
* I-wen used : a maple leaf to distinguish the requests she meant to be given 
attention, from those that were sent under — This fact was brought out 


in a recent suit by her nephew to break Miss Ewen’s will 

George H. Olney, a lawyer, testified that when Miss Ewen was Mrs. van 
Koenitz, he went to Florida, where the couple were living, and persuaded her 
to put her property in trust, so that her husband, an ex-convict posing as a Baron 
von Koenitz, should not get it away from her. On that visit, the lawyer said, 


Mrs. von Koenitz told him that the “baron” wrote her letters or compelled her 
to write at his dictation, and that she rarely chad an opportunity to make known 
her real wishes. Mr. Olney then arranged with her a simple code. In the 
letters which she wrote freely she was to put a maple leaf, or to draw such a 
leaf at the bottom of the paper. That plan was followed until her marriage 
with the bogus nobleman was annulled. 









by, 


She Clluloid— 
Cotbarr 






Grover Kidwell 


Author of ‘‘Without a Mate,’’ 


URNING her head weakly on 
the white pillow, Mrs. 
Weaver looked at her 
grown seventeen-year-old son 
with no lack of affection. 
‘Big’ Tom Weaver, standing near the 
mountain 


Becky 
over- 


motherly 


bed, gazed back at the sick 


woman with great tenderness. Her 
pale, drawn cheeks, the way she 
breathed, the way she looked at him, 


heart, .but he 
reveal it on his 


put pl in his 
‘ hard not to 
face or in his gray eye 

Big Tom 
which had seen many 
overalls, and a patched army shirt 
open at Ra Several 
vigil at the sick 
impaired his per- 
somewhat. His hand- 
face was not at all clean, and his 
hair, matted on his well- 
head, looked as if it had not 
been combed for a week. 


strong 


tried ver 


a pair of heavy shoes 
better days, 


wore 
soiled 
1.7 

Diue 
which was throat. 
and nights of 
woman’s bedside had 


sonal appearance 


days 


some 
thick 


1 ; 
snaped 


brow n 


The time was early morning in No- 
The log containing two 
and a shed kitchen, 


1 2 1 
vember. nouse, 


big room sat in the 





narrow Clear Creek Vallev at the foot 
of Rich Mountain, and all about it there 
wilderness. It was one of the 


tions in East Tennessee, for 
thing 


W ildest S¢ 


at this point the valley was ni 


than a wooded hollow. 


woman 


more 


“Big Tom,” said the feebly, 


“T believe your maw’s gonna die. I’m 
powerful weak this mornin’, son.”’ 


a slight twitching about 
paled a little. 

maw, if I 
believe 


There was 
Big Tom’s mouth. He 

“T wouldn't talk that way, 
was you,” he said. “I won't 
you’re gonna die, anyhow.” 


“But you not believin’ it, honey boy, 


can’t keep me from dyin’. Was your 
dad here last night?” 
“You ought to know he wasn’t, maw, 


would ’a’ 
been layin’ fer 


er he woke you. Alf Lut- 
trell’s him mighty clost, 
and of course dad’s scared.” 

“It—it looks like he’d 
nigh anything to see me,” the 
complained. 

“He would, maw, if he knowed you'd 
been as bad off as you have. You see, 
[ ain’t seen him fer three days myself, 
and I guess he ain’t showed hisself to 
anybody else over in these parts. As I 
tole you, that Luttrell dog’s watchin’ fer 
him like a hawk, and of course dad 
feels like it’s the play to lay low.” 

“You're plumb sure that Luttrell 
dog’s still watchin’ ?” 


risk mighty 


woman 


“Plumb sure, maw. I seen him up 
yander on the ridge yesterday just afore 
He was standin’ behind a tree, 
down this way and not movin’ 
more’n a big rock would. I guess he 
don’t hardly home to 


dark. 
lookin’ 


take time to go 


eat. He knows you're bad sick, and 
so he’s expectin’ dad to come home any 


dad like pizen, 
long ways to 


time. He sure hates 
ready to go a 


” 


. 2. § 
ina nes 


t him. 

















“He wants to harm your dad just be- 
cause he hates him, and no officer’s got 
the right to use his office fer revenge. 
The mean Luttrell dog!” 

“| wouldn’t excite myself, maw, if I 
was you,” Big Tom warned her softly. 
“JI somehow feel like you're gittin’ 
better, maw. You and me and dad, 
maw—we all be happy ag’in 
ome time. Let’s not be afraid, maw.” 

“Always repeatin’ them same words, 
Big Tom—like I was a baby. It don’t 
urt your maw to despise that Luttrell 


gonna 


\lf Luttrell, it may as well be ad- 
did hate Henry Weaver, the 
husband. hatred had 


mitts d, 
This 
been in Luttrell’s heart a long while, 
ince the day when he believed 
Henry Weaver had knowingly and will 
fully cheated him in a “hoss trade,” 
ing him the laughingstock of his 
Since that day he had 

nned and waited and watched, after 
the manner of many a mountain man 
hose path has been seriously crossed. 


\ mans 





ey 
hneiwnpors. 


A few weeks ago he had been made a 
deputy by the high sheriff, and then 
¢ aw for it 
was known Henry Weaver sometimes 
| corn whisky. So Lut- 
upon Weaver, to fol- 
) 


his chance for revenge, 


and sol 


trell began to spy 


low him through the deep woods, t 
watch his house for hours at a stretch. 


l‘inally, in a dense patch of laurel 
id ivy, he caught Weaver in the act 
»f making ‘‘moonshine licker.” A fight 
followed; one shot was fired, by the 
puty, but Weaver, being the better 


1 1 


an, made his escape unharmed. 

lhen Luttrell went to the county sezt 
ecured a warrant, and, tremen- 

d ly in earnest, began an unrelenting 
for the man who was at once his 

enemy and an enemy to the law. For 
quite a while Henry Weaver had 
proved as sly and slippery as a wily 
fox; but now Alf Luttrell at last had 


him in an extremely annoying, if not 
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actually sad, predicament, for the 
moonshiner could not even visit his 
dangerously-ill wife without grave dan- 
ger of arrest and imprisonment. 

Alf Luttrell lived at Carroll Cross- 
roads, a village two miles down the val- 
ley from Henry Weaver’s log house. 
There were only two or three hous 
between the village and Weaver’s, and 
one of these was occupied by another 
deputy sheriff and his family. This 
man’s name was Ben Cobb, and, except 
the one preacher and school- 
teacher, he was considered the most 
enlightened person in the Clear Creek 
Valley. Ben 
far as to study to be a finger-print 
read of i 
an advertisement in a magazine which 


one 


Cobb even had gone so 


expert, having this science in 
somehow found its way into his home. 
and finally he had secured, at some ex- 
pense, the proper kinds of 
necessary to this sort of detective work. 
He had more reason for wishing to be 
a finger-print expert than one unac- 
quainted with his section of the country 
might imagine, for in the moonshining 
districts of killed 
every once in a sometim¢ 


apparal u 


Tennessee a man i 
while, and 
very mysteriously. 

Ben Cobb made most of his living at 
hard labor, but he was proud to be a 
deputy sheriff, because he had a natural 
fondness for authority connected with 
unraveling mystery. He would have 
been delighted to assist Alf Luttrell in 

inture of Henry Weaver, 


but Alf had given him to understand in 


effecting the c 


a roundabout way that it was a matt 
that he most earnestly desired to attend 
to absolutely by himself. And so Ben 
Cobb had remained quietly in the back 
groun 1. He was not, however, to con 
tinue inactive for very long. 
II. 

Bie Tom watched over his mother 
until two women came to the house 
They cooked something in the kitchen, 


straightened out the two front rooms, 
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aud busied themselves in various ways 
about the sick bed. 

\t noon a doctor from Morley, a few 
Moun- 


He asked 


niles on the other side of Rich 


ain, arrived on horseback. 
Mrs. Weaver a number of questions, 
To Big 
handed some medicine and in- 


As he left 


nd she replied to him feebly. 
Pom he 


ructed him regarding it. 


he shook his head gravely. 
1 two women friends remained 
until late in the afternoon. — Finalls 


rt Biv Pom 
day, they went home to care 
families. This left the 
and his mother alone. 


Mrs. Weaver wa 


they would be back the 


tneir own 


] ’ +] 
asleep when the 
women departed. She awoke a while 


fter sunset and called Big Tom to 


1 
1} om,” she began, “I wish a 
instead of Alf Luttrell, was 
your poor dad—if somebody has 
o be atter him. I ain’t never saw a 
wer, Dig Tom, that wasn’t a lot 
ter and more human than that dog 

ot a Luttrell 
“Ves, maw I—I gue \lf Luttrell 
hitle-minded and plumb hard 
i he I 
oie ; 

| mw he is, maw.” 

1 coutin’ aroun’ any to-day, 
hye } ’ 

“Nes, maw, two er three times. 
M ee Alt Luttrell anywheres, 

be he ain’t watchin’ to-day, 
he \ 

J *s ju the trouble, maw—we 
can ] Dad can’t be sure either 
nd « our hat’s what keep m 
a \ But I’ve heard somethin’, maw 
Been waitin’ ell you 

Heare vethin’?” The man 
eve OTeEW brig Te! ind lifted a 
head weakly from the pillow. “Tleard 


somethin’ about your dad 2” 


’ 


‘Don’t git excited, maw: it—it might 
inake you worse. Yes, neard some- 
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thin’.” 
ered 


Big Tom leaned over and low- 

voice. “Steve Inman come 
acrost from the White Oak Settlement, 
led me out,” 


his 


‘bout a’ hour ago, and cal 
he told her. 


thing 


“He said dad’s been gittin’ 


d 
t 





hla he’s 
hidin’ under a cliff right at the head of 
Laurel Branch. 


to eat at his house, and 


Dad wants me to come 
to him myself and let him know just 
how you are, but he wants me to be 
powerful careful I ain’t follered. But 
I ain't made up my mind, maw, just 
when I’m goin’, 
you.” 

“You must go, son—at the very first 


chance,” the mother said eagerly. “Tell 
manage to come home 


I’m seared to leave 


your dad he must 


a few minutes, somehow. Tell him I’m 
afraid M3 

‘Hush, maw: don’t be afraid of that. 
Your fever ain’t near 


1 1 
nen as it wa 


, and 


you talk better. I didn’t mean I was 
scared to leave you fer fear you'd die 


way. Nothin’ like that. I 
leave you by your- 
Big Tom— 
and looked queer. I must see your dad, 
Nan Leach, she’ 


set up_to-night, ain’t she? 


“The doctor acted quee 


comin’ to 
She could 
take care of your maw, Big Tom.” 

“T ain’t plumb sure Nan’s gonna be 
here. i 


“T’m purty certai 


Big Tom. 


She set up last night—— 
in she’ll come, 
Anyhow, 
on, you must do what your maw tells 


1 
noney 


¥ Se 
boy; Nan thinks a lot of me. 


you. You always have, Big Tom.” 


Phe woman’s voice was very earnest, 


very tender, and powerfully persuasive. 
Her soft gray eyes. strangely bright at 
his moment, were looking straight into 
those of her awkward son. He put his 
hands in the pockets of his blue over- 
alls and moved restlessly on his big 
feet. 

“Think how I 


Tom, 


love dad, Big 
Your poor 
dad and you, too, my honey boy.” 
“But ‘ don’t want 
him to run too much risk of gittin’ 


your 
“ 


the mother added. 


Surely, maw, you 
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jailed while you’re so bad off. He don't 
know how—how low you’ve been; but 
I think that just because you're sick is 
the reason he ain’t already let hisself 
be arrested.” 

“He’s powerful sharp in the woods, 
Big Tom; never was a better woods- 
man than him. I think he might man- 
age to come home, right to-night, ’thout 
bein’ catched. Anyhow, he'll have to 
stand trial some time, and him bein’ out 
of jail won’t keep me from dyin’ if I’ve 
got to go. But I must see him afore I 
go, Lig Tom. So your maw’s com- 
mandin’ you to do as she says.” 

The boy looked at the woman uncer- 
tainly, then at the door. After hesitat- 
ing another moment he wen 
Iked a few steps from the house, 


Everything 


outside, 


and peered keenly about. 


seemed very still. Dusk was already in 


th orest 
‘ 17 +9 1 — 1 " 
finally, with a deep sigh, he returned 
t hoi ind put a pale face and 
GRE Gee ar Re era Ree 
. ead in at the doorway. 


If the country looks plumb safe, 
maw, I won’t be back till ’bout nine 
o'clock,” he announced softly. “If I 
decide jt ain’t much safe, though, ] 
guess I won’t be gone much long.” And 
then, hatless and without a coat, he 
closed the door and stole away into the 
woods, 

\ few hundred yards from the log 

se Big Tom climbed a spur of Rich 
Mountain until he reached a narrow 

There he paused a moment, 
standing motionless while he listened, 


and then hurried away. 

But he had not gone very far before 
a series of slight noises caused him to 
stop. As he came to a halt, erect and 
silent, head held slightly forward, the 
noi ceased altogether and the woods 


rew perfectly still. Presentiy he 


d on again, now more keenly on 

his guard than before. 
After a while he paused once more 
and glared narrowly about, half in 
anger, half in fear. 


The noises had 
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come again, and this time Big Tom was 
sure stealthy feet were following some- 
where out in the growth. Again the 
noises ceased almost as soon as he 
halted, and again there was unbroken 
silence. 

Suddenly Big Tom left the trail, 
shrugging his shoulders. He walked 
rapidly through the woods several hun- 
dred yards before he stopped and sat 
down on the trunk of a fallen tree. The 
strange, stealthy footsteps, so nearly 
noiseless they could hardly have been 
heard by one unaccustomed to the 
woods, approached to a point perhaps 
not more than forty paces away. There 
hey halted, and once more there fol- 
lowed a dreadful silence. 

Big Tom Weaver, though filled with 
a quiet rage, was at the same time 
strangely uneasy for night was settling 
He was positive 
were upon the 


down over the forest. 
that a pair of tragic eyes 
bulk of him but, peer about as he would, 
he failed to discover a living thing 
anywhere in the dense growth. 

\fter a few moments the boy got up 
and retraced his steps to the trail. He 
did not look back as he swung along 
among the bushes and around trees and 
rocks, but was clearly conscious that his 
shadower still followed. 

When the Weaver boy reached the 
trail again, he did not continue in the 
direction he had been going, but walked 
deliberately and rapidly back toward his 
father’s log house. And then it was 
that Deputy Sheriff Alf Luttrell cursed 
bitterly under his breath. Alf wa: 
tall, strong man with black eyes and a 
black mustache. Being that type of 
mountaineer who likes to app 
“dressed up,” he wore a striped shirt 
and a celluloid collar, though at this 
moment both were concealed under his 
coat, which was buttoned tightly about 
him. 

“Heard me and smelt a rat,” he mut- 
tered. “Slick young devil, that Big 
Tom. Guess he won’t try it any more 
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to-night, though, and so I better slip 
home and rest till mornin’, Somethin’s 
bound to happen some time, by darn!” 

And Alf’s assertion proved a very 
true prophecy indeed; something did 
happen. 





ILl. 


Nan Leach, a young woman who 
lived at Carroll Crossroads, had not ar- 
rived when Big Tom Weaver returned 
to the house. Mrs. Weaver was dis- 
appointed, a little frightened, as he 
stole softly into the room, closing and 
bolting the door after him. 

“The country wasn’t a bit safe, maw,” 


he told her, going up to the bed. “That 
Alf Luttrell saw me and follered me 
like a panther. I left the trail once, 


just to see what’d happen, and I reckon 
I must ’a’ walked purty clost tehim. I 
guess he was plumb b’ilin’ mad when I 
come straight back home.” 

“The mean Luttrell dog 

“We got to remember, though, maw, 
that he’s a sworn officer. It’s his duty 
to arrest law-breakers.” 

“Yes, but what a officer! 
to arrest your dad now, at a time like 
this, just because he hates him. The 
mean Luttrell dog ain’t fit to be a of- 
ficer.” 

“Anyhow, maw, I’ve done made my 
plans, and I’m goin’ after dad early in 
the mornin’—sure. Alf Luttrell has 
seen me tryin’ to slip away, and so I 
he’ll watch abont all night. Then, 
1e goes home in the mornin’, he 
might not come back till 


” 


He wants 





figure | 

s | ‘ 
when i 
to-morrer 
. feelin’ that I won’t know whether 

Even if he 
though, 


he’s still watchin’ er not. 


does go home to-night, and 


back in 


comes the mornin’, dad might 
be able to git in the house ’thout bein’ 
seen, fer you was right about dad bein’ 


Anyway 


I’m 


mighty sharp in the woods. 


no matter what happens, goin’ 


after him and tell him to come home 
“Tn the mornin’, 
“Early 


-sure ?”’ 
in the mornin’, maw. 


son 
Even if 
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Alf Luttrell does happen to be still 
watchin’ and sees me leave the house, 
I’ll lose him somehow and git to dad 
without him bein’ able to foller. Watch 
and see. Maybe I could ’a’ done that 
to-night. But I was powerful uneasy 
about you—even if you do seem better 
—and I guess I was glad enough to 
have a good excuse to come back. But 
I mean to see dad in the mornin’, 
Don’t be afraid.” 

They were interrupted by the arrival 
of Nan Leach, who was accompanied 
by a married brother. The 
spoke a few soft words to Mrs. Weaver, 
chatted a while with Big 
finally drove the boy off to bed. 
the man went home to his family, leay- 
ing his sister to sit up with 
woman, 

Big Tom did not sleep very much 
that night. When he 
started to leave the house at dawn he 
found Nan sitting in the warmth of 
two or three logs which smoldered in 
the wide fireplace. She looked at him 
inquisitively, and he paused in the act 
of unbolting the door and returned her 


visitors 


Tom, and 
Then 


sabe 
the sick 


dressed _ and 


gaze, his eyes narrowing. 

“Nan, I can trust you. I don’t mind 
tellin’? you I know where dad is, and 
I’m startin’ to him right now.” 

“Well, I don’t mind tellin’ you, Big 
Tom, that I think you ain’t goin’ a 
minute too soon. Your maw’s sleepin’ 
noW, but she’s mighty restless, and I’m 
tellin’ you plain your dad ought to git 
here ; 
no tellin’ what might 
Big Tom.” 

Her words 


but his rugged face 


he can. | hey’s—they 


soon 
‘lI happen purty soon, 
affected the boy deeply, 


changed but little. 


“Tet’s not be atraid, Nan,” he iid 
‘When maw wakes, tell her I’ve went 
after dad and he’ll sure be here, Nan. 
That might make her stronger.” 

Van 10k her head sadly as the door 


closed after him. 
This time Big Tom stole through the 


woods a mile or more before he entered 














the rocky trail. Then he began walking 
swiftly, feeling sure he was not fol- 
lowed. An hour later he found his 
father under an overhanging cliit at the 
head of Laurel Branch. Henry 
Weaver, a good deal above medium size 
and very crudely dressed, and powerful 
in that strength which the mountains 
give to such men, was asleep on a bed 
of pine boughs. A little fire burned a 
few feet away. 

Big Tom bent over gravely 
gripped the man’s shoulder, and the 
mountaineer sprang into a sitting posi- 
tion as suddenly as a jumping-jack re- 
leased At the same in- 
tant he reached for his gun. Then 
vered it was only his son who 
ised him so rudely. 


and 


from its box. 


he disco 


“Lordv!” he exclaimed. “You got a 
mart grip, boy. Thought the devil 

had me. How’s your maw?” 

They had an earnest talk which lasted 

Then Henry Weaver, 


vho had grown pale, said: 


veral minutes. 
‘You go right straight home, Dig 
fom, and tell I’m on my 
it’s best fer me to go by myse’f 
careful, fer | 
f<O to jail while your maw’ 


your maw 


Got to be powerful 


mustn’t 


a dy fix—and with no arrangement 
made about what’s to become of you. 
When I go up fer moonshinin’, you see, 


I won’t be back fer a good 


“T wouldn’t say maw’s in a dyin’ fix, 
dad, if I was you,” said the boy. “I 
didn’t tell you that; I just said the 
doctor and nearly ever’body ’pears to 
be actin’ sort of like the chances might 
be agin’ her. But I ain’t 
matter how others act er what they 
ay.” However, Big Tom’s eyes blinked 


‘ nd or 


scared, no 


moist. 

His father looked at him keenly, then 

the ground. His words carried ten- 
derness when he spoke again. 

“You and me won’t give up hope till 
he draws her last breath,” he declared. 
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“You go ahead, kid, and tell maw I'll 
be thar.” 
IV. 

It was perhaps nine o'clock that 
morning when Deputy Sheriff Alf Lut- 
trell, standing behind a tree at a point 
than half a mile from Henry 
Weaver’s house, saw a flitting object 
some distance away in the growth. It 
had come within his vision only for a 
second. He stiffened in his tracks, at 
once alert and wary, and slyly watched 
from his place of concealment with 
dark eyes that gleamed. 

Presently he saw the furtively mov- 
again. It Henry 
and he was coming down a 


ridge toward a high cliff overlooking 


> 


less 


ing object Was 


\\Veaver, 


the rocky trail. 


\lf Luttrell guessed that the othe 


man wished to get a clearer view of his 
urropndings. AIf was himself above 
the trail. Drawing his revolver, he 
series of stealthy, almost silent 
n cover to cover, until finally 
he stood concealed among a clump of 
only a few yards from the 
brink of the high cliff. 

\ little later Henry walked unsus- 
pectingly into the other’s view, emerg- 
ing from the growth straight back from 
the middle of the cliff. Alf waited till 
Weaver was well out on the big ledge, 
and then he stepped forward. 

“Stick up them paws, 
Weaver!” 

Henry wheeled about, startled, and 
made as if to reach for his left armpit; 
hut finding the officer’s revolver point- 


lifted his 


regan a 


agdasne rrol 


pine bushes 


Henry 


ing at his chest, he hand 
quickly over his head. 
followed an unbroken silence 
lasting several seconds. Henry Weave 
grew pale to the lips. Alf grinned 
faintly, the glitter in his dark eyes re- 
vealing the deep satisfaction he felt. 
Presently after studying the othe: 
man’s face, Weaver acknowledged he 
was beaten. 


There 
+ | 
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“Well, -you’ve got me dead to rights, 
Alf,” he said, speaking in a tone of no 
little regret, yet making it plain he 
wished to be friendly. “Of course, 
atter I'd thought about the matter, I 
made up my min’ to give myse’f up,” 
he added. ‘Not while my wife was in 
sech danger of dyin’, though.” 

“Let me see the back of your years,” 
Luttrell gruffly. “And 
don’t be much long about it, either.” 

Weaver was afraid not to 


commanded 


obey, for 
he knew the other would shoot if given 
an excuse; so he promptly turned his 
back to the officer. 

“Now 1 your gun and lay it 


down a 


out witl 


p away from it 
Weaver did so readily. 
Alf Luttrell stalked forward and 


picked up the weapon. Then he faced 


Weaver again, standing almost against 
the glitter still 


him, t 
He moistened his lips with 


n his dark eves. 
i his tongue, 
' 


gazed at his prisoner with unwavering 


steadiness, and allowed his sneering 


he did 
speak, nor did he seem on the verge 


grin to become less faint. But 

not 

of speaking. 

rit, with a sinking feel- 

Henry Weaver waited 
) 


for the other to address him. -But Alf 


ilent 


Crushed in s] 
t 


ing in his heart 


so long that finally it grew 
plain to Henry that the other was en- 
joying himself immensely, gloating over 


he misfortune of one against whom he 





held a grudge which should have been 


lead for years—or so Henry felt. And 
ne owing to Alf’s silence and the 
glitter in his eyes and his grin of hate, 
red flush n gradually to take th 
nlace of the palet in Henry 
\ ver chee 5) ind VO ¢ ngerous 
‘lints of fi ippeared in his gray eyes 
He bit his lip, moved restlessly on ] 
feet. When he spoke, however, he tried 


to appear calm. 

“Well, ] but one favor to 
ask of you, Alf,” he said. “Fr: 
I’ve heard, | I 


ain’t got 
om what 
reckon 1e fever’s ab 11t 


aot 
Vt 


my woman, and this might be my 
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last chance to see her in this world, 
So, afore we start for the county seat, 
I want to go to the house and talk with 
her a while, and tell my boy about some 
money I’ve got in the bank. . 1 know 
you're too much of a man, Alf, not to 
let me see my woman—of course. I’m 
ready to be movin’, if you are.” 

At this, Alf openly and 
viciously, 

“Yes, I’m ready to but you 
can be darn sure we ain’t gonna move 
toward your We're 
straight from here to my house. 
we git 
and then you’re gonna go 
jail. You just 
me.’ 

“Good Lord, 


sneered 
move, 
¥ . sa 
house. goin 
When 
thar we'll hitch up my wagon, 
traight to 
come right along with 
Alf! 


see my W 


Surely you don’t 
mean I can’t man—and boy?” 

“You heard the words I spoke, Henry 
Weaver A officer of the law’s got you 
ed fer moonshinin’, and’ that of 

tellin’ you that you can’t go near 
your house. with me, I said.” 

But Henry Weaver did not move the 
fraction of an inch. Now the glints of 
ich had been in 
those eyes seemed fairly 
ablaze, and every muscle in his strong 
body had grown tense, as if to gather 


arrest 
ficer i 
Come on 


fire which his eyes had 


spread until 


all the power that lay in him. 

on the great cliff, only a few 
in the silence 
from all other 


sitta- 


There 
yards from its brink, and 
of the fore st 
faced each other in a 
M hic 1 was very dangerous and 
unusual. One loved a woman 
who was critically ill, and also a hand- 
some boy, with a he felt he 
than fail 


and away 
they 


4 
I 


most 


love that 
would rather @ive up his life 

] being taken to jail. 
enawing some 
thing in his heart which urged him to 


take revenge for what he had chosen to 
consider a deep wrong; and he was 
making it evident that now, since he bes 


lieved Weaver to be securely in his 


power, he was anxious to injure and 
way possible, 


humiliate him in every } 














even to the extent of refusing him a 
parting word with his mate and his 
son. 

Henry Weaver stood with his arms 
hanging at his sides, his head bent a 
little forward, his jaws set, his eyes 
glaring into those of the deputy sheriff. 
The latter held a revolver in either hand 
—his own and Weaver’s. His dark 
orbs were no longer glittering, but now, 
as they looked steadily back at- Weaver, 
they burned with a light that might very 
well be supposed to appear in the eyes 
of a killer. His sneer disfigured his 
face more than ever and revealed more 
clearly his bitter hatred. 

At last Weaver, in a way suggesting 
finality in case his request were not 
ranted, asked his captor a simple ques- 
tion. His voice was low and quavered 
with emotion, and his big fingers closed 
into the palms of his hardened hands, 
as he said: 

‘Are we goin’ by my house, Alf Lut- 
trell, so’s I can speak to my wife and 


| said we ain’t, feller,” was the an- 
swer. ‘You heard me well enough. 
What do I give a darn ’bout your wife 
and boy? I don’t care if you never see 
‘em ag’in. You just come right on with 
me, now. I’m tellin’ you fer the last 
time.” : 

Weaver crouched ever so slightly, 
and then, with the keen calculation of 
a born fighter, his right fist shot out 
and thudded with tremendous 
against the pit of Luttrell’s stomach, 
causing Alf to double up and drop both 
revolvers. Alf straightened with a 
gasp, but it would have been almost as 
safe to have tried to recover one of the 
weapons, for he was no sooner erect 
than Henry Weaver, braced on a pair 
of sturdy legs that were mostly muscle, 
swung for him mightily, caught him 
under the heart with another solid blow, 
and sent him reeling backward to a 
rough place in the top of the cliff, 
where he stumbled and fell. 


force 
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But Alf was on his feet again almost 
instantly. He stooped and crept 
toward the other man, murder in his 
dark eyes. Henry stooped also and crept 
forward, leaving the revolvers lying be- 
hind him. When only a short distance 
separated them, they paused, glared at 
each other, panting. Each waited for 
an opening. 

Weaver was the first to reach for a 
moment a certain measure of com- 
posure. 

“Agree to let me see my woman and 
Big Tom,” he suggested, “and I swear 
nobody’ll ever know about this unless 
you tell it yourse’f.” 

“No!” Alf replied savagely. ‘Think 
you’ve got the best of me, don’t you? 
Well, no Weaver can git the best of m« 
ina fight. We’re gonna finish this mat- 
ter right here. You er me, Henry 
Weaver, will die!” 

“You're just a plain killer, then? 
You ain’t actin’ the part of a officer 
no more?” 

“One of us is gonna die, I said!” 

“Listen here to me, Alf Luttrell. I 
could ’a’ picked up one of them guns 
and killed you. I didn’t, you see.’ 

“Maybe you just didn’t think about 
it. Let’s see you git one of ’em now.” 

A pause. Alf Luttrell stepped 
quickly sideways, bent a little more 
forward; then both men rushed, struck 
out, missed, and finally clinched. And 
then began a struggle between two men 
who were like giants in strength. 
There on the great table of rock—to 
fall over the brink of which meant al- 
most certain death—they struggled here 
and there, scraping their big shoes nois- 
ily. Each tried desperately to break 
the other’s hold and gain the advantage, 
but both were too angry to give mucl 
thought to their danger—even to re- 
member where the terrific fight w: 
taking place. It was only when they 
were very near the edge that they again 
staggered farther back on the cliff, 
vaguely reasoning that one could not go 
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over alone while each clutched the other 
with such an ironlike grip. 

Sut there was a great difference be- 
tween the hearts and desires, and even 
principles, of these men. Though sav- 
age at this moment, almost beside him- 
self with rage, Henry Weaver did not 
wish to kill. There was a longing in 
1m =©heart—doubtless not 
but there 
just the same—for mate and son and 
home, and in spite of the fact that his 


ls mount 


glowing very warmly now, 


wife was thought 


he still hoped f 


to pe past recovery, 


: Soe 
*> happiness with 


her and Big Tom. Even while he 
fought with Luttrell, he struggled also 
for self-po ion. He did not , 
to commit a crime that might keep him 
for the rest of his life om. Becky 


Weaver anc 


woman 
lived, or from Big Tom alone if Mrs. 
Weaver 

, 


On the other 


died 
hand Alf Luttrell was 


to demonstrate wonderfully that he did 


not care what hapfféned if he found 
himself unable to make his kill and at 
he same time continue in this life \s 
he had said himself, bravely but with 
foolish daring, the fight meant to him a 

to a finish. His desire for revenge 





> ancient wrong, together with his 


would not be satisfied 
ian Henry Weaver’s life. 

when Alf felt 
begin to ebb and knew 
he was beaten 
fisht; knew he had not 


-for kill 


with less tl 


came about that 
his strength 
heart that in a 


the power to 


with his 


IDly 


wet 


while the other man 


uld be able to handle him 


ve to remember a deteat 


hands of that man. 
Anyhow 


aware that 


so humiliat 
ing at the 
suddenly 


all 


Henry 


Alf 


erew 


was using his 
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strength in a desperate attempt to drag 
him toward the edge of the cliff. And 
something seemed momentarily to lend 
the deputy renewed power, for he 
dragged Weaver within a short distance 
of the brink before the latter succeeded 
in checking him and getting the advan- 
But this Weaver did 
finally ; and then, gri: f 1 wi 


g e and with 


tage again. 


1 of fac 


gleaming eyes, he stood flat-footed and 
TOR & eg Sipe I SRS? 
choked the deputy sheriff until the lat- 


s arms dropped to his sides. Then 


he let him go and, doubling up his fists, 


walked backward to a fer position on 
the big rock, apparently ready to knock 
1 


ut if he followed to continue 


But Alf did not follow at all. He 
was dazed and nearly breathless. He 
stood swaying on his feet for a brief 
moment. And then he staggered and 
fell, and as Henry Weaver leaped 


quickly forward, suddenly horrified, 
Alf went over the edge of the cliff— 


and down! 
” 
séT ord 
Weaver 
A’mighty !’ 
He had sprung toward his enemy to 


cried 


ay h, 


Vmighty !”’ Henry 


Lord 


shuddering. 


save him. 


Now, aquiver with a horrible 
dread, he [ 


Ige of 

The body 
iil a hundred 
big bowlder and 


fully to the « 


wen . 
went care 


and looked over 
ide of the tr: 


feet below, across a 





with white face turned to the sky, was 
perfectly motionless, a Weaver knew 
that the deputy sheriff had met his 
death 

But Henry Weaver was no_ fool. 
\ ‘ , reat jf iT eripp d rt his 
heart e began at once to think as 
clear 1 logically as he could, and to 
ict sazing keenly about at the hard 
surface of the bi ire rock, he dis- 
covered that he and the officer had not 
left a mark which uld be construed 
as the sign of a desperate struggle be- 


men. A few scraped places 
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showed here and there, made by their 
shoes, but these were so faint they 
hardly noticeable. 
Presently he picked up the two re 
Returning his 
holster under his coat, he went 
10 the edge of the cliff again, held out 
s arnt, and dropped the other weapon 
from trembling fingers. It 
far from Alf’s body. 
For another moment 
on the cliff thinking. 
did discover 
1 long 


were 


volvers. own to ils 


’ al ‘ 
eater 


struck not 


Weaver stood 
What if some one 
that the revolver had fallen 
No one but Weaver 
himself could say that it was not 
from its 


distance 2? 
jarred 
holster at the beginning of 
Alf’s terrible 


journey downward. 


Henry was shaking in every limb as 


he entered the growth behi e chifi 
nd hurried away He knew it 


would be accu 
and he was just as positive he w wuld be 


penitentiary for life if pro 


( Wd ve 


hown that he had fought 
uttrell: h 


: for, Su proot once pro- 
duced, no jury could be made to be! 
e deputy sheriff had 


iff. Rather, a 


fallen 
jury would feel 
defeated in the rht 


+} 
iC Ul) 


ire he h ad 


1 
peen 


and the rutally hurled to his death 
And why? 
rhe answer was easy for Hen 


Weaver: Alf 


law, had 


Luttrell, an officer of the 
caught him 
and tried to arrest 
aped from Luitrell 

make thing 


had 


nd secured a warrant, swearing to 


making whisky 
ra 
nad e@s- 


him. He 


after a fight. Chen 
look worse for \Weaver, 


gone to the county seat 





himself Even since that day he had 
been searching for the man whom the 
hal not only gave him the right to ar- 
rest 1 anded that he must arre 
fy ible. As to a story of Luttrell 
d for Weaver, it would cut no fig- 
ll with a jury—not in a case of 
thi I. 
reasoned, however, that surely 
Idn't be proved that he had tought 
\lf on the cliff unles omebody had 
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seen the fight in progress. That possi- 
bility Henry believed improbable. 

ile would give himself up for moon- 
hining, he retlected sadly, but the law 
couldn’t justly convict him for murder, 
hadn’t killed anybody. He 
imnocent of 


for ly¢ was 
having taken a human life, 
Luttrell lost his life as a 
fight. 


Wea 


even thoi ugh 
result of the 

But Henry er did not feel very 
innocent. 

[ wouldn’t ’a’ had this to happen fei 
hing,’ he said to 
wung through the 
plumb ruin me 
didn't kill 
; 


himself as he 
woods, “it might 
fer good and all. But | 
him. It was his own fault 
him; not till to-day, 


anyl 


didn't even hate 
anyhow.” 

ile approached his log house from a 
opposite to that in 


irection which lay 


e cliff big Tom, who had_ been 
itching for his arrival, ran from the 
doorway to meet him; and greatly to 
he father’s surprise, the boy’s eyes 
vere dancing with something akin to 


happines 
“Mighty glad you're 
citedly. 


betore | rot bac 


) 1 


here safe! Ne 
began e) “The doctor was here 
earlier 
you 
dad, he was 
hadn't ex- 
then, 
minutes, 
said to Nan: 
jumpin’ up and 


What do 


<; come a lot 
expecter \nd what do 
think, dad?) When left, 
smilin’. He tole Nan he 


pected oO 
i 


| 
4] 7 
than we 


find maw alive, and 


been here a few 


} »>VvoOUu thi ik he 
Oh, dad, I feel like 
crackin’ my 


heels Loge ther! 


you think he said? Why, dad, he 
ud _ 

(iit your breath, son—-and don’t 
ollet 8) loud.” 

‘Well, dad, he said this,’ Big Ton 
ent on a bit more calmly, “that he w 


11 i. 4 
<led nearly to 


y to death to find that the 
ver was leavin’ maw and that she wa 
cittin’ better ever’ minute; and he id 
now why sh¢ 
of danget 


purty soon, if all goes well. So you 


] leat . + 
qian t ee no reason 


ought not to be plumb out 


mistaken about maw bein’ 
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worse. The doctor believes she’s sure 
to git well, dad. And / know she will. 
And you can see what that means, dad. 
It means that after you git out of this 
moonshinin’ scrape, we’re all gonna be 
plumb happy ag’in—together. Just give 
yourse’f up when Alf Luttrell comes 
But what’s the mat- 
the boy interrupted 


after you CS) 
ter with you, dad?” 


himself, his eyes widening. ‘‘You’re 
powerful pale. Ain’t sick, are you?” 


A gteat joy entered the moun- 


had 
: # . 
taineelr 


bosonr when he heard that his 


wife, “if all went well,” would recover. 
‘Then he remembered hk \ ould most 
li ly < ccused of mur« and om 
vas consumed | i dreadful feat 1 
v th ife must learn of it 1 


ted on stich a charge, an 
in her weakened condition the s! 

Id surely kill her. | 
that she would no longer care to live. 
\nd » the gl ired 


lom’s wonderful message 


adness pot into his 


s given. 





aKken avy yas SOON as it Wa 

MN tell you what ails me, son, after 
. spell,” he said. “I’m goin’ in now 
to see your naw Nan here yet?” 


“Still here. Gonna wait till some of 


ttle and tried not to 


he approached the sick 











won s bed lhe greeting he saw on 
her face meant a great deal. He talked 
to her very softly a while, holding one 
of her hand He did most of the talk- 
ing, and neither of them mentioned the 
ct that he had been evading the law. 
Che i 1 too dear to mat h 
ferences to pleasant thins 
\s he w Mt oO leave C om ne 
he \ uld be act f 
m1 1 si) it he ae] ght 
1iot mM | to surrendet 
LW if y¢ LW le. 
being ill ery 11 theref 
i e or | dull, perhaps she noticed 
ung 1 sual in the expression of 
face Probably she thought he meant 


house an hour or so 


to stay about the 
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and then vanish once more in the deep 
woods. 

But the fact of the matter was that 
Henry did not know what he would do 
He did realize that the fear which had 
taken possession of him was increasing 
each moment. 

Telling Big Tom to come along, he 
walked some distance from the house 
and paused He felt that 
he must unburden himself to some one. 
Then, too, he 


usually shrewd for a boy of seventeen, 


under a tree. 


knew his son to be un- 


and he didn’t see how his 


be made worse by what Bi 
have to say about a 


“ey ] ’ 


if you dont want to 





" 4 oD ate 


up tii 
wouldn’t monke 
was you. J ) 
Alf Luttrell from seein’ you 


“A % a ss 1 


‘Aint they: th man 
“Well, that’s all you know it, 
Big Tom.” And then Henry Weaver 
told his story of i Luttrell’s 

boy’s eyes grew round 


onishment and 





returned, 
about it 
the fight and 
death, while the 1 
and bulged .out with a 
horror. 

“Heaven help us!” he exclaimed 


when his father had finished. ‘Are you 
EET: 


sure hes agead? 





‘hat soun lil foolish 
question, Big Tom.” 

“Anyhow, n gonna go see, dad. 

[’d stay aroun’ the house clost, if I was 


you. If you was to leave and couldn't 
ce up their 
one it. But from 
don’t see how the) 

And you 
lidn’t, of gonna gi 


look at him. Vl be back when I make 


be found, folks would ma 


could prove you 


( course, 


, 1, 4] 
away through tne 


returned to the house. 





‘| he two women who were the re the day 

1 j 
and Nan Leach had 
Mrs. Weaver was sleeping 


g just fine,” the two 

















One of them, with the inquisitiveness 
of her sex, wanted to know if he in- 
tended to give himself up “purty 
soon.” He answered that he hoped the 
law wouldn’t come “atter him fer a 
spell.” The woman then suggested un- 
easily that Alf Luttrell might happen 
along at any moment. To such terrible 
words, though they were meant as a 
kind warning, Henry had no reply to 
offer.” Instead he turned and looked at 
his sleeping wife. 

Presently, conscious that he was ¢he 
object of furtive glances from his 
wife’s friends, he went outside and sat 
on a log near the end of the house, 
where he nervously awaited the return 
of Big Tom. 

The boy was gone so long that finally 
his father began to wonder with a 
quickening of the pulse if Alf were still 
alive; if, indeed, Big Tom were not 
getting a confession from him—a dying 
confession, of course—to the effect that 
the terrible happening had been an ac- 
cident ? 

But Big Tom appeared at last, look- 
ing very pale, and put the man’s faint 
hope to sudden flight with a hoarse 
whi per. 

“Dead as a man ever was, dad,” he 
announced. “Heaven help us! Come 
out here a minute.” 

They walked into the woods again, 
and when they had paused, the boy 
drew a long breath and said: 

“That ain’t all, dad, either. 
yourse’f fer somethin’ awful.” 


Brace 


Henry’s heart missed a beat or two. 
He looked at his son with starting eyes. 

“What is it, kid?” 

“First, dad, I want to ask you a plain 
question, Is this murder, er ain't 
rere 

“I’ve tole you the plain truth, Big 
Tom. I wouldn’t ’a’ killed him fer the 
worl’, He fell off the cliff while I was 
backin? away from him, wantin’ to 
show him plain I was willin’ fer the 

6C—ps 
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fight to be over. I would ’a’ catched 
him and saved him, but it happened so 
quick I didn’t have time.” 

“Well, what I want to tell you is this: 
While [ was lookin’ at him I heard 
somebody comin’, and I thought it 
might be best to hide in the bushes 
below the trail. So I hid, and I hadn't 
been there but a minute till up comes 
Ben Cobb’s tw6 boys on a mule. The 
one in front had a empty sack, and 
so I guess they was goin’ to mill. When 
they saw the dead man they got all 
excited, of course, and d’rectly they 
jumped off the mule and went up to 
him. One hollered, ‘It’s Alf Luttrell!’ 
and then they talked some, both of em 
plumb scared. And then, after a little 
while, I heard one of ’em say: 
the prints of dirty fingers on his coller. 
Then they begun lookin’ at the dead 
man closer, and purty soon one of ’em 
hollered : ‘Blamed if I don’t believe he’s 
had a fight on the cliff and been 
throwed off! These here red places on 
his neck look queer.’ Then the other 
boy hollered: ‘Finger prints on his col 
ler! This looks fike a good chance fer 
dad to catch a killer. Let’s git home 
and tell him.” And so they jumped on 
the mule and made off. 

“When I heard them last words, 
dad, I recollected that Ben Cobb’s been 
studyin’ how to catch law-breakers by 
gittin’ the prints they leave with their 
fingers. One of his boys showed me 
some letters one day that explained the 
whole thing. Men that know all about 
sech business git the prints, some way, 


‘Here’s 


’ 


where somethin’ bad has happened, and 
then try to find somebody with fingers 
that make the same kind of prints, fer 
the finger prints of no two people are 
plumb alike. So Ben Cobb’ll bring his 
finger-print things to git them prints off 
of Alf’s coller ; and then—— But don’t 
git so shaky, dad. I started to say it 
might take a smarter man than Ben 
Cobb to git good and plain finger prints 
from a coller. He knows somethin’ 
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about it, of course, and maybe he’s 
practiced some, but he ain’t never been 
up ag’in’ a thing like this. 

“Anyhow, dad,” Big Tom added, “it 
won't do any good to lose your nerve. 
And you can’t run away without makin’ 
folks believe in your guilt. Besides, if 
you could git away and never be 
catched, that’d mean you'd sure have 
to give up ever’thing here in the moun- 
tains—maw, fer instance. You couldn’t 
even send her a letter, fer all of our 
mail’d be watched. But stayin’ here 
don’t mean fer sure that you'll be sent 
up fer murder. So I’d just stan’ my 
ground and wait, if I was you.” 

Henry Weaver glared at nothing with 
an expression of dread. 

“T’ll be arrested fer murder, anyway,” 
he said, “and that'll kill your maw.” 

“But we ain’t sure you'll be arrested 
fer murder; somethin’ll have to show 
that you might be guilty first. And you 
know you ain’t guilty, and I know it 
—even if you did leave the prints of 
your fingers on his coller.” 

“But, Big Tom i 

“Dad, listen here. I’m hopin’ Ben 
Cobb ain’t a wonderful enough man to 
take finger prints off of Alf Luttrell’s 
coller and make ’em look like yours, and 
on that hope me and you'll stand till 
3en Cobb shows us different. Now 
you go out thar and set down, dad, and 
try to git holt of yourse’f. I’m goin’ to 
the house. If I’m asked about you, I'll 
say you’re out here—and that Alf Lut- 
trell don’t seem to be lookin’ fer you 
to-day.” 









The big mountaineer hung his head 
as he turned away. He couldn't help 
but think vaguely of what a remarkable 
son Big Tom had grown to be—brave, 
cunning, a bright talker. His silent 
praise for the boy however did not les- 
sen his fear at all. That fear continued 
to eat relentlessly into his heart. He 
felt the approach of a danger horrible 
to contemplate. 
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VI. 

During the course of the day, each 
hour a terrible one for Henry Weaver, 
several passers-by stopped to say some- 
thing about the death of Alf Luttrell; 
and more than one sly, suspicious 
glance was directed at the man whom 
Alf had desired so eagerly to arrest for 
moonshining. 

Henry took an occasional short wail: 
into the woods, but most of the time 
found him closely about the house. He 
was zealously careful that his wife 
should not learn of Alf’s death just yet, 
and instructed the women waiting upon 
her to that effect; for it was possible 
that such knowledge might give her a 
dangerous shock, causing her to feel 
that her husband may have committed 
murder—though Henry did not say just 
that to the women. 

Night came and with it Weaver's 
dread increased more than he had 
thought was possible. He paced nerv- 
ously to and fro in the room next to 
that in which lay his sick wife. It was 
known that Ben Cobb had taken charge 
of the body, conducting it to Alf Lut- 
trell’s home, and upon Ben Cobb and 
what he might learn Henry’s mind pon- 
dered feverishly. 

sig Tom watched his father closely, 
though he did not seem to do so. 
Usually Big Tom liked to talk, but this 
evening he was strangely silent. 

The long night dragged itself away 
at last without either Henry or his son 
having gone to bed; and at sunrise, 
while they stood together out in front 
of the house, waiting for whatever 
might happen, Deputy Sheriff Ben Cobb 
appeared. 

“Take holt of yourse’f, dad,” Big 
Tom whispered. ‘“Now’s the time not 
to be scared.” 

The officer paused four or five paces 
from Weaver and eyed him _ boldly. 
Weaver made a supreme effort to look 
as if he were not greatly worried. 

“Well, Henry, I knowed you’d come 




















home, and so I thought I’d call aroun’,’ 
Cobb began. “Somebody tole me yes- 
terday after we’d took in Alf’s body.” 
“You're always plumb welcome, 
Ben,” Henry returned. “Glad 
called aroun’. How’s all the folks? 
“Well as common. You’ve heard all 
the perticulars "bout Alf Luttrell’s 
death, of course. Seems like he fell 
off the cliff down yander and killed 
hisself. Queer, though, he’d ’a’ fell 
somethin’ onusual causin’ it to 
and the deputy’s expression 
he continued to eye 


you 


without 
happen,” 
grew very odd 
Weaver. 

“Yes, I heard about what 
to Alf not very long atter 
him,” said Henry, 
sorry. I meant to 


happened 
found 
“and I’m sure a lot 


surrender to him 


they 


purty soon,” he added. ‘He caught me 
moonshinin’ fair enough. Even swore 
out a warrant, I hear.” 


“That’s another funny thing, Henry 
warrant; I couldn’t find it any- 
his clothes, and it don’t 
seem to be at his house. He might ’a’ 
lost it; er—well, I don’t know. I do 
know that ] to another war- 
rant like it, you makin’ 
licker. Seems like you can’t be arrested 
fer that now. The law would ’a’ 
worked on you if Alf had got you. He 
caught you moonshinin’ and swore he 
did and got a warrant. But poor Alf’s 


—that 


1 ; “0 
wheres about 


can’t swear 
fer I never saw 


dead now, and the warrant’s gone. I 
don’t see how If could git another one, 


Alf was the only witness.” 

Henry tried to keep from gasping. 
He noticed that the were 
still making a study of his face. He 
shrugged his shoulders, moved his big 
feet, and waited to hear the deputy say 
he was wanted on a charge of murder. 
But he wondered about that warrant 

“I guess you know it was my two 
that found Alf’s body,” Ben Cobb 
went on. “They straight atter 


( yfticer’ 5 eyes 


boys 
come 


me, and they said—and say yet—that 
plain prints of fingers was on Ali's 
coller. I got to him quick as I could, 
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but I didn’t find the finger prints they 
tole me about; and so I think, now, 
that my boys just got excited, like boys 
will git, and don’t know fer sure what 
they did see. Er, maybe—well, 1 don’t 
know, Things looked as if Alf might 
’a’ been in a Y hea, fer they 


Was some 


marks—on his how—that 
looked like they might not ’a’ 
by his fall. Still, D’m_ rea 
enough to see that sech a fall’s bound 
to do lots to a man. Anyhow, I 
couldn’t find no proof that I could use 
ag’in’ anybody.’ 

\s Ben Cobb paused his fac 


neck, any) 
been made 


sonable 


> bore an 
expression of 
thoughtfully pawed the ground with the 
toe of his right shoe. 

a moment as the full meaning of 
upon him, Henry 


pvrostaerstiily He 


lor 
Cobb’s words dawned 
and everything in front of 
He was so 
But he 


for more 


grew dizzy 
him swam before his eyes. 
weak he all but staggered. 
battled mightily with himself f 
composure, 

“Sure too bad about Alf,” he de- 
clared. ‘I guess it was just a’ 
I—I'd drether he’d ’a’ 
me than to git killed 
he did hate me.” 

Henry meant it, in a 
though a great happiness had begun to 
take possession of him. There were no 
finger prints! He couldn’t be arrested 
for murder! And no one was now 
charging him with moonshining? What 
in the world had happened ? 

“Well, I guess I better be goin’,” the 
deputy said next. ‘Got some work 
do at home. Just thought I’d drop over 
a look at you, Henry ; just sort 
you was still home. 
aang your wife will git well, atter all,” 

added. “Glad fer you, Henry. You 
aa B ig Tom ought to be a lot happy.” 

With a last doubtful look at Weaver, 
Ben Cobb left, and for quite some time 
the mountaineer gazed steadily at the 
place in the growth where the officer 
disappeared. Then Henry turned his 

‘ 


accident. 
lived to arrest 
like that—even if 


Way, even 


and take 
of wondered if 








gray eyes on his son, who hadn’t said 
a word while the deputy was there. 

“T guess I’m beginnin’ to understan’ 
somethin’, Big Tom. How about them 
finger prints?” 


Big Tom cleared his throat and 
siniled faintly. 
“Well, I'll explain, dad,” he said. 


“When them boys jumped on their mule 
and went fer Ben Cobb, I sneaked out 
of the bushes and went to the little 
spring under the cliff and wet my han’- 
kercheer, and then I went and washed 
the dead man’s celluloid coller plumb 
clean and dried it with my shirt sleeve. 
I washed his neck too. It was plum! 
imple, dad. After I’d tole you about 
the finger prints—they was gone then 
-l wondered why you didn’t think of 
omethin’ like that and hurry to the 
cliff afore Ben Cobb could git thar. 
You knowed Alf’s coller was celluloid, 
and that them kind’s easy to wash.” 


“Law me!” the man sighed, breath- 


. 
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ing deeply. “I guess I ain’t got your 
sense, Big Tom, er somethin’. It’s been 
a night and more’n ha’f a day since the 
accident happened, and I never thought 
of that once, let alone thinkin’ of it 
when I’d ’a’ still had time. But why 
didn’t you tell me what you'd done, 
feller? You seen the torment | was 
in.” 

“Well, somethin’ told me, dad, that | 
ought to let you suffer a while fer 
breakin’ the law—that it might be a 


good way to cure you. You see, dad, I 


ain’t so much of a kid no more; I do 
lots of reasonin’ and thinkin’, some- 
times. And so I just kept my mouth 
shut.” 


“T see, by darn!” said Henry, looking 
the least bit foolish, yet feeling a sud- 


“And 


—» 


den increase of pride in the boy. 
now, kid, how about that warrant 
“Happened to think of it while I was 
washin’ his coller,’” Big Tom answered. 
“I—well, I burnt it up last night.” 





SHOWER BATHS IN PRISON 


N the model prison at Mentevideo, Uraguay, inmates work from seven in the 
morning till eleven a. m., when they have lunch and half an hour for rest. 
Then they return to the workshops or truck gardens and continue their labor 


till five o’clock. 


After this each worker is given a shower bath and a clean 


suit of clothes, and locked in his cell for the night, supper being served in the 


individual compartments. 


Until half past nine at night the prisoners may read. 


At that time all lights must be switched off, and the prisoners go to bed. 
l‘urniture and shoes used by the government departments and charitable in- 

stitutions are made in the prison, and some farming of vegetables is undertaken. 

The prison has a school, a band, an athletic field, and a moving-picture show 


once a week. 


BRBPISIDIIEECECECE 


COMMITS SUICIDE TO PROVE SPIRIT TALK 


UCH a profound believer in spiritualism was Thomas Lynn Bradford that 
he committed suicide in order to prove that the dead can communicate with 


the living. 


He believed that he himself would send a message from the spirit 


world, and in this belief he killed himself. 
As yet no one claims to have received any connected message from him. 
A woman in Detroit, Michigan, declares that before she knew anything of Brad- 


ford she heard “his spirit voice” calling his name. 


Because he committed sui- 


cide, this woman says, his spirit is being punished and is too weak to send a 


message to the living. 














TAHISONS 


Mysterious Drugs Which Deal Death 
YS, R. Russell 





wu. OPIUM 


FIERE is no 
known as a 
the same time, so 
by the 
Whether this is due 


drug so well 
and, at 
rarely used 
opium, 
action 


poison, 





murderer, as 


+ 


to the slow 


of the poison in the majority of cases, 
or to the distinctive smell and symp- 


toms, known to all, is 


but the fact remains that while the sui- 
cide flies to opium, the murderer shuns 


open to dispute, 


it, and prefers to attain his end by other 
means. 

The history of opium stretches back 
into the past and is lost in the cloud of 


mythology. Homer, who probably 
lived about 850 B. tells us that fair 
Helen of Troy gave to the guests of 


Menelaus a magic potion called nepen- 
the, which drove away their 
sorrows, and mentions that the 
from Thebes, the 
ancient capital of Egypt. Modern com- 
mentators declare that this draft was 
merely wine mixed with opium, and 
known that in the palmy days of 
Egypt, opium eating was fashior 
among the subjects of the Pharaohs. 
Dioscorides both 
of the poppy, 


cares and 
nepelr- 


the was obtained 


hionable 
[Theophrastus and 
nade mention of the juice 
and the latter gives directions for 
lecting the precious ext ract. Two later 
Alpinus and Celsus, tell 

bear kg vinum 
wine, a mixture of 


col- 


physicians, 
of the method of 
cretic 


Cve- 


ticum, or 


and spices 
The draft 
gypt, but rap 


ypium, cardamums, pepper, 


boiled in wine. was 
in [es 


ar in Rome, and at 


rl rally invented 


idl 


1 
I 


1 
} 
i 


ig 
ly be ame popu 


length was interdicted because the habit 
hz 1¢ 1 | pecome a vice, 
The Persians were familiar with 


from thie 


and it is» probable that 


the poppy and its products 


ols + . 
earliest ages, 


from that country the use of opium 
was introduced into India. Certain it 
was that in I511, opium eating was a 


national ‘habit in the East, and has been 
home of the 


know ledge of 


ever since. China, the 


opium smoker, owes it 
the drug also to the Fast, 
from the Arabs, who traded 
Cathay as long ago as the 
century, that they first 

dower of the sleep god, and it was not 


for it was 
with re- 
mote ninth 


received the 


till the eighteenth century that opium 
was imported into China from India. 
Prior to that time, Persian opium and 


a home-grown product supplied the 


wants of the Eastern races. 

Opium is the juice of papaver 
niferum, the opium poppy. No more 
beautiful sight can be imagined than to 
ablaze with 


SOWI- 


see the whole countryside 
the purple-and-white- poppies from 


M valuable extract 1s obtained. 


which the 

The native cultivators guard their fields 
they see that the 
Then, as 


carefully when 
are about to fall. 


very 
flowers 
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soon as the petals have been shed, leav- 
ing the well-known capsule containing 
the seeds, the time for reaping the har- 
vest has come. 

Armed with a slender knife, wrapped 
round with cotton or string, to within 
a quarter of an inch of the point, the 
ryot passes rapidly frora plant to plant, 
making two little slits, on each side of 
each capsule. The speed with which 
this is done is astonishing. The thick, 
white juice of the poppy oozes out of 





the slits, and soon dries as a brownish, 
gummy matter on the side of the cap- 
sule. That evening, the cultivator goes 
round again and scrapes the gum off the 
plants, making some more slits for a 
fresh supply of juice to be ready next 
morning, About six incisions in each 
capsule are as many as the plant can 
stand, and then it commences to die. 
The sticky juice is collected and 
warmed, and then rolled up into balls, 
which are covered with leaves, and the 
product is crude opium. This is taken 
to the nearest government station and 
sold to the officer there, for the British 
government has a monopoly of all sales 
of opium both in India and in Persia. 
For consumption in the East and for 
smoking in China, little more is done to 
the gum than to weigh it out and stamp 
it with the government stamp, but for 
use in medicine, the juice has to be re- 
fined, for it can readily be understood 
that from the leaves, the hands of: the 
cultivator, the dust of the vast plains on 
which the poppy grows, and the insani 
tary huts of the natives, each ball of 
opium contains almost as much dirt as 
poppy extract. The refining is effected 
by mixing carefully with water and 
filtering, then drying the product and 
treating it with other solvents; it is 
then ready for conversion into the 
various forms under which we know it. 
The poisoner and the suicide prin- 
cipally concern themselves with lauda- 
num, which is tincture of opium, or the 
purified drug dissolved in spirits and 
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morphia, the alkaloid which gives the 
opium most of its power. 

The characteristics of opium poison- 
ing are well known. The patient gets 
drowsy and is often afflicted with nau- 
sea. The face is sometimes swollen and 
highly colored, while the pupils of the 
eyes are contracted, and do not dilate 
in the dark. Gradually, the patient be- 
comes unconscious and cannot be roused 
to answer questions, as can a man who 
is intoxicated with alcohol. The skin 
may be cold and clammy, yet bathed 
in profuse perspiration, although the 
victim complains of feeling cold. Then 
unconsciousness sets in, and the muscles 
get flabby and relaxed in most cases, 
though occasionally there may be spas- 
modic contractions. The breathing is 
slow and noisy, the pulse low. As a 
tule, there is a strong smell of lauda- 
num if that drug has been taken, but if 
the victim is suffering from an over- 
dose of morphia, there is no odor. 

A doctor should be summoned at 
once. In the interval of waiting for 
the arrival of the medical man, the best 
thing to be done is to administer an 
emetic, which may consist of a spoon- 
ful of mustard in a glass of luke-warm 
water; then give the sufferer a cup of 
warm—not hot—coffee, and do your 
best to keep him awake. Smelling salts 
or ammonia applied to the nose are 
useful, the latter especially. Do not 
put the sick man in a draft, as though 
he may recover from the opium, there 
is no need to run the risk of killing him 
later with pneumonia. When the medi- 
cal man arrives he will probably ad- 
minister a hypodermic injection of 
either atropine or strychnine, and pos- 
sibly apply an electric current to the 
Those are remedies, 
must be left to the 


back and chest. 
however, which 
skilled man. 
The symptoms of morphia poisoning 
are precisely similar to those of lauda- 
num, with the exception that there is 
no smell. Morphia is a fine, white crys- 














talline substance, not unlike quinine if 
powdered. It is a very powerful nar- 
cotic, as little as ene grain having de- 
stroyed life. Its action is much more 
rapid than that of laudanum or opium 
itself, a druggist having recently killed 
a woman in fifty minutes by giving her 
two ‘grains of morphia in mistake for 
quinine. 

Morphia, when first discovered, 
thought likely to lend itself to the poi- 
soner very readily, but it has not 
been utilized in any celebrated case. 
Cases of suicide and accidental poison- 
ing are by far the most numerous. It 
may be mentioned that opium does con- 
tain an alkaloid which has exactly the 
opposite effect to morphia, being a 


was 


ee 
——— 
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convulsive poison resembling 
is called thebaine or 


strong 
strychnine. It 
paramorphine. 

In the laboratory, morphia is very 
readily detected, as small a quantity as 
one ten-thousandth part of a grain, giv- 
ing a distinct blood-red color when 
added to a little nitric acid, while a 
slightly larger quantity will turn chlor. 
ide of iron a blue, which soon changes 
to a fine green color. It is fortunate 
that there is such a reliable test for 
morphia, since for opium itself, with the 
exception of the smell, there is no act- 
ual test, so the chemist has to rely on 
detecting the morphia, which all opium 
contains to the extent of at least nine 
per cent. 


——— 
— 





GEMS IN CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


EWELS were smuggled recently into England in chocolate-covered candies 
under the eyes of secret-service agents, Francis Meynell, editor of an [ng- 


lish paper, declared a short time ago. 


chocolate creams that were wrapped in silver paper. 
a precious stone and then wrapped the sweets again in the silver paper. 


Meynell tells how he bought a box of 


Into each candy he pushed 


While 


he went for a walk he left the candy on his dressing table, to be examined by 
a secret-service man who occupied the room next his in the hotel where he was 


staying. 


5 
the gems were not discovered. 


The box of chocolates was disturbed while Meynell was absent, but 
Reassured because the candy had passed the 


detective’s inspection, Meynell mailed the package to an address in [:ngland. 
The gems reached their destination intact and were sold later. 

Another time Meynell held some precious stones in his mouth while he 
chatted to a secret-service operator who was examining the smuggler’s suit cases 


for undeclared dutiable articles. 
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CROOKS SACRIFICE FIVE DOLLARS IN VAIN 


IVE bandits who tried to rob a bank in Mansfield, Massachusetts, one day 
not long ago are poorer by five dollars than when they entered the doors 


of the establishment. In an 


automobile 


the five men drove up to the bank. 


lwo of them entered the bank and, going up to the cashier, handed him a five- 


dollar bill and asked for change. 


request the 
the bank.” 


crawling to a rear door, shouted for help. 
Becoming panic-stricken the crooks fled, leaving the five-dollar 


their mark. 
bill behind them. 


would-be robbers drew revolvers and demanded 
A bookkeeper, hearing the command, ducked under a counter and, 


Just as he was about to comply with the 


“all the money in 


The bandits fired at him, but missed 
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’ Frederick Ames Coates 


Author of ‘‘His Dream-mother, 


CAN understand the rubbers,” 
said J. G. quizzically, “but I’m 
hanged if I can fathom the 

umbrella!” 

Wilbur Fairchild gave an apologeti: 

laugh, and with the little nervous habit 

which was his, darted his fingers to the 





necktie which peered through the nar- 


row slit of his high collar, ag if to 


straighten it. ‘“It—it looked like rain, 
or like more snow, this morning, Mr. 


Dempster,” he explained. He was the 
only one in the office who called his 
employer by his formal name; to the 
and he liked it. 
snow to- 


others he was “J. G.,” 
“And if it should rain or 
morrow, I wouldn’t want to be caught 
at home without it.” 

J. G. gave a rumbling laugh. “That 
wife of yours pampers you like a little 
kid, doesn’t she? But ’sall right, Wil- 
bur. Don’t you let anybody kid you,” 
he said kindly, noting the flush that ros¢ 
face. Dempster himself 
was one of the husky, hearty kind of 
men, leather-lunged, 
scorned such effete luxuries as rubbers 
and mufflers, and who liked to feel the 
elements beat upon him, “All ready to 
close up?” 

The other clerks had left 
minutes before. Wilbur crossed to the 
ottice safe. ‘All but this.” 
the door to and gave the knob a whirl. 


in his -clerk’s 


red-faced, who 


some 
He swung 


Then he tried the handle to make sure 


To his surprise, the 


that it was locked. 
door opened again. 


”” etc. 

“That’s funny,” he muttered, repeat- 
ing the performance, with the same re- 
sult. 

“What's the matter?” 
from over near the door. 

“The safe doesn’t seem to lock,” ex- 
plained Wilbur. 

Dempster came and stooped beside 
him. “That's funny. Maybe you didn't 
twirl it hard enough.” He gave the 
heavy safe door a mighty bang, clicked 
the handle vigorously two or three 
times, spun the knob, and tried it. 

“There’s something caught some- 
where, sufe enough. I guess the old 
box needs a little overhauling. Remind 
me to call up a locksmith to-morrow 
first thing, will you?” 

“I’ve often noticed lately that it'd 
unlock hard, and stick,” said Wilbur; 
“but I never knew it not to lock before.” 

“Well,” said } G. philosophically, 
“better have it break down this way, 
than when it’s locked, with a lot of 
stuff in it that we couldn’t get at. We'll 
have to let it go this way to-night. 
Hold on, though!” 

“There’s that money—the—cash— 
five thousand dollars,” suggested Wil- 
bur nervously. 

“That's so. Not the safest thing in 
the world to leave it in an unlocked safe, 


asked J. G, 


is it?” 

“And there’ve been so many 
beries lately,” remarked Wilbur falter- 
ingly. “There was that one, right on 
this street, two weeks ago. There seem 


rob- 




















to have been more robberies and hold- 
ups lately es 

“Right you are. This won’t do at 
all. Hang old Hirum Creed, anyhow! 
You never met him, did you? You 
will to-morrow. Queer old duck. 
Had a big farm right in the section 
that’s our most promising 
suburb in the last few years. Cleaned 
up big on it. He’s sold dozens of par- 
cels of land, and I'll bet he’s more 
i 





become 


cre)T 
5 Vt 


thousands tucked away in old stockings 


than I’ve got tingers and toes. Yet, 
he’s never got over his antediluvian 
prejudice against banks; always wants 
I noney in cold ish. lle Was to 


have come here to-day to close a deal, 
but he slipped up. And, meanwhile, 
iere’s this juicy roll waiting for him, 
and the old strong-box on. the blink. 
Looks as if you or I will have to carry 
it home and nurse it over night, Wil- 
bur.” 


Wilbur Fairchild gulped. “But that 


would be—I mean, isn’t there some 
better way? Wouldn’t it be possible 
to ee 


‘To what? I see that don’t 
relish the idea of taking care of the 
money until morning,” and J. G. laughed 
as he took the roll of bills to the desk. 

“Well, I—if I should be held up, you 


you 


know—and it’s such a lot of money, 
Mr. Dempster! I'd never be able to 
repay it.” 

“(Guess I’m elected as custodian of 
the funds, then,” said Dempster. “Tair 
enough. It’s my own money. By the 
way, there’s that abstract of title for 


Stewart & Company. I'd forgotten that. 
It ought to have gone on the mail this 
He picked up a_ very 
document and thrust it into an 
in the ink- 
we send it 


afternoon.” 
bulky 
envelope, and dipped a pen 

address it. “If 
special delivery to-night, it will be all 
right You'll look after that?’ He 
tried the spring lock of the door, then 
reached the light switch and plunged 
the room into darkness. 


a 
well to 
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“Yes,” said Wilbur. “There’s a post- 
office station right where I leave the car 
on my way home.” He thrust the en- 
velope into the side pocket of his over- 
coat. 

“You're not taking the car to-night ?” 
asked Dempster, when they reached the 
street. Sometimes the two part 
of the way together, since their homes 
lay in the same direction. 

“Not yet,” said Wilbur. 
go to the market and get something for 
to-morrow’s dinner, I—I hope you get 


rode 


“Ive got to 


home safe all right with that——’” 

“Never fear!” said J. G. witha smile. 
“(ood night, Wilbur.” 

Wilbur Fairchild had a suspicion, as 
he turned away, that his employer had 
been jesting with him. It mortified the 
clerk very much that every one should 
take him as a joke. His nervousness, 
and the rather delicate health which he 
had had ever since he was a boy, were 
real; he would have liked nothing better 
than to appear as a rough-and-ready, 
husky type of man. But because that 
was impossible, surely there was no 
reason why he should be the butt of al! 
the office jokes, or why it should be 
assumed that he was a sort of over- 
grown baby. Years of that sort of 
thing had made him unduly introspec- 
tive and self-conscious. Fven his wife 
helped the effect by looking after his 
comfort and petting him with a solici- 
tude which he could well have spared. 
To the little bright-eyed chap who called 
him “daddy,” and to him alone, wa 
Wilbur the big, strong man that h 
liked to picture himself in his dreams. 
Yet. if he was timid, it was only the 
timidity of self-consciousness, he knew. 
There was no reason why every one 
should assume that he lacked courage 
of his own kind, that he was a coward. 
His discomforture at J. G.’s suggestion 
that he carry the money home, was, he 
knew, for exactly the reason he had 
stated. It was only his conscientious- 
ness, his responsibility—the same re- 








sponsibility which had won him his un- 
doubtedly secure place of trust in the 
office. If by any chance he should lose 
the money, the culpability of it would 
prey upon his mind, where another 
might shrug his shoulders and forget 
about it. At any rate, he was glad that 
Mr. Dempster had taken it himself— 
as no doubt he had intended to do from 
the first. 

lt was half an hour later’when, with 
bundles in both hands and with his 
umbrella hung over his forearm by the 
crook of its handle, he boarded a car 
homeward bound. The car 
well filled, but, greatly to his relief, he 
seat near 


was rather 


found a seat—the little end 
the open door to the conductor’s plat- 
form. He hated to have to stand and 
try to cling to a strap while he 
holding bundles—particularly such soft 
and sticky bundles as meat. He ar- 
ranged them on his lap, and planted the 
umbrella between his feet, which he 
thrust well back under the seat to avoid 
having them trod on by passengers 
boarding or leaving the car. 

With his coat pulled well up around 
his neck, breathing carefully through 


Was 


his nose, to avoid contamination from 
the germ-laden atmosphere—a precau- 
tion which he took—W ilbur 
found the journey a long and tedious 
Living in the suburbs had its ad- 
course—after one got 


always 


one. 
vantages, of 


there. But the twice-a-day trip was al- 
ways irksome. Still, Mr. Dempster 


managed to stand it; though he had the 
advantage that when the ground was in 
better shape, he usually came in and 
in his own car. But the thinning 
crowd of passengers, the greater inter- 
vals between stops, and an occasional 
glimpse through the frosted windows, 
told him that he was nearing the end; 
that the car was passing through the 
flat open which intervened be- 


out 


spaces 


tween the city and the thriving little 
suburb where he lived. 
The jangling of the starting bell 
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scarcely made an impression on his 
thoughts ; but the voice which followed 
scattered them to the four winds. 

“Put ’em up, everybody! Quick 
about it! No funny business now, or 
you'll get this!” 

It was a sharp, incisive command, but 
not loud—not loud enough, at any rate, 
to penetrate through the black-screened 
door at the front, where stood the 
motorman, in total ignorance of the 
holdup. 

Wilbur’s hands had automatically ele- 
vated themselves; but his eyes sought 
the source of the command. A man in 
a long raincoat, and wearing a big- 
visored cap and a mask, stood in the 
open doorway. Directly behind him, 
on the platform, was another, who held 
a revolver to the ribs of the conductor, 
The robber who was enttring the car 
was so near to Wilbur that he could 
have -touched him by reaching out a 
hand—if his hands had not been so busy 
pawing the upper air. Even now, a 
thrill of satisfaction coursed through 
Wilbur at the thought that he did not 
have the money which Dempster had 
jokingly offered to commit to his care. 
When he told of this in the morning, he 
guessed that J. G. would realize his 
timidity had not been entirely ground- 
less. <A thing, too, that Mr. 
Dempster himself had taken an earlier 
car home. 

“Sit straight, there! Don’t turn 
around!” The robber had _ started 
toward the forward end of the car, but 
paused to bark this new command. The 
seats of the car, except for those at 
the very ends which were occupied by 
Wilbur and three or four others, were 
of the cross-wise variety, and of coursé 
faced the front, so that their occupants 
could not face the robber without turn- 
their heads completely around. And 
one man, well up in the car, had started 
to do this. With a sinking feeling at 
the pit of his stomach, Wilbur recog- 
nized the man. It was J. G. Dempster, 


good 














* who must have tarried a while in town, 
and was on this car, after all! 
Under other circumstances, the mere 
removal of the holdup man from his 
proximity would have 
rought a sense of relief to Wilbur 
Fairchild; but now it was only with 
dread that he waiched the man proceed 
the aisle to the front of the car. 
What would Mr. Dempster do? He 
was hardly one to subnut tamely to the 







immediate 


1 


five thousand dollars in cash, 


Os ot 





bu 

| les ons baasst ri enh! » Lal 
fhe thing which the robber held 
; ; {gy eee Bs ‘ hed the 
ea Nn His nand, as TeACIC( thc 
forward end of the car and started to 
search the passengers on the ay back, 
{ tte rly st lL Will ur. Lie 

] + } ] $3977 
new that ch thing € oimetinies 
s for target practice, or to lend a 


e of security to the home. Lut now 
mind only a single 
sudden death. He 


And Dempster had 


sen 
it brought into his 
idea—the idea of 
shuddered chillily. 
the money! 

He was actually relieved when he saw 
the robber remove a long envelope from 
Mr. Dempster’s pocket, in addition to 
the wallet, watch, and necktie pin which 

have 
estate man for being such a likely vic- 
tim. And J. G. meekly submitted, mak- 
ing no effort to 1 


17 ' 


made him bless the real- 


must 


resist. Perhaps he 
might have taken a chance on the man 
in front of him; but the thought of an- 
other, in the rear, whom he 
see, might well have deterred the brav- 
est. Wilbur was very glad. There were 
lich he fel 
than at- 


could not 


ever sO many occasions wl 

he could find more enjoyable 

tending the funeral of his employer. 
That crisis being passed, Wilbur 

breathed more easily. He even stole 

a glimpse through the window opposite, 

and saw that they had nearly arrived 

at Grove Street. There was a corner 


there where the car took a sharp 


swerve; but since it was not a populous 
place, cars frequently passed it without 
stopping. 


And no doubt the robber on 
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the rear platform had instructed the 
conductor not to stop there now. 

From the tail of his eye, Wilbur 
could see them through the open door— 
the conductor, with hands held stiflly 
by his sides—to raise them would have 
been to put them into too easy reach 
of the bell-cord; and the second holdup 
nian, standing near the step, with a gun 
in his hand, his glance shifting quickly 
and continuously from the conductor t 
the aisle of the car within, 

Almost to the corner now, The cai 
was bumping and swaying over the 


track with only slightly moderated 


peed. It would give quite a lurch 


when it turned the curve. But the re 

ber evidently knew the route, and wa 
pared. for with his free hand 1 

prepared, for with tus tree Nand he was 


g the doorpost. 

Only, if Wilbur himself had so 
often stand while the car wa 
turning that corner. Even with a strong 
strap for his hand to cling to, he knew 
how hard it was to keep one’s footing, 
to avoid plumping down into some one’ 
lap. And if—— 

He began to speculate on what might 
happen under certain § circumstances 
which would allow centrifugal 
its unimpeded play. He scarcely real- 
ized that his speculations were reflect 
ing themselves in action; that one of his 
hands, inconspicuous by reason of his 
corner seat beside the door, was slip- 
ping down from its position of sur- 
render; that it grasped the umbrella and 
shifted its position. 

The robber who was doing the col- 
lecting had passed the middle of the 
car; the one on the platform was no 
less vigilant, but the glances which he 
kept darting to the interior quite nat- 
urally were not cast downward to hi 
feet. And the Grove Street corner—— 

A sudden grinding of the wheels, a 
slight change in direction, galvanized 
Wilbur into action. The hand clutch- 
ing the umbrella gave a swift thrust 
followed by a pull back. The car 


oo { 
clinging to 


eter 
had to 


force 
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lurched heavily on squeaking wheels. 
And the robber on the platform, one 
leg suddenly jerked from under him, 
shot out over the steps of the car like 
a mail sack thrown from a fast train, 
and landed squirming and cursing in 
fhe snow. 

Almost simultaneously, it seemed to 
Wilbur, there came four quick pulls on 
the bell rope. The conductor had not 
been asleep, after all. The brakes 
ground into action; the robber in the 
car, after a single frightened shot in 
the general direction of the rear plat- 
form, which shattered some glass, made 
a dive to get out, to escape from the men 
who were rising up behind him, and 
from the motorman, who, switch stick 
in hand, had entered. Stumbling over, 
and irreparably wrecking Wilbur’s um- 
brella, which was still in the way, the 
second holdup man, too, dropped from 
the car to the’snowy roadside. 

Phere was a rush from the car, joined 
in by the crew and by most of the pas- 
The fleeing of the bandits were 


sengers. 


still in sight, even in the darkness, 
against the snowy ground; but the pur- 


suit soon lost its enthusiasm when two 
or three shots were fired. Wilbur, his 
teeth already chattering with cold and 
nervousness, remained in the car with 
a few others. 

Finally the motorman and conductor 
“They've got away,” said 
the latter, “but we’ve phoned the police 


returned. 


and they’re surrounding this whole sec- 
They might get them, at that, 
It’s better 
It'll be 
then 
and a pencil, and 
Wilbur, 


remained 


tion. 
now the alarm’s been given. 
than if it was right in the city. 
hard for them to get away.” He 
took out a little book 
got the name and address of 
and of the others who had 
in the car, or who had returned to it. 
Mr. Dempster not among them; 
he and a few others had remained to 
join the police in the hunt. 

Wilbur did not tell his wife when he 
got home about the holdup. He dreaded 


was 
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the extent of worried concern which # 
would arouse in her. 
to him that sl 
another 


It did not oceur 
ie might learn of it from 
He had to overwork 
his imagination and his conscience to 
make a plausible explanation for his 
delay in getting home; and as for the 


source, 


umbrella, she could not understand how 
he had happened to lose it. 

“You'll have to get another right 
away,” she said; “and until then, you'd 
better carry mine.” 

“Nonsense!” said Wilbur boldly. He 
had a horrifying picture of himself ap- 
office carrying a_ long- 
handled, woman’s umbrella. ‘It’ 
ulous to take an umbrella, anyway, in 


pearing at the 
S ridic- 


such weather as this. 

And though she insisted at the time, 
he managed to escape from the house 
in the morning without it. So fearful 
was he that she would discover his 
treachery and call him back, that he did 
not stop at the little corner news stand 
to get his morning paper. 

He entered the office quietly as usual 
and had opened his locker to hang up 
his coat and hat, before any one saw 
him. -Then there was a chorus of ex 
clamations. 

“Here's the conquering hero now!” 
“Wilbur, the bandit killer!” These and 
similar expressions caused him to flush 
guiltily ; but he noted with pleasure that 
though their tone was bantering, the 
voices expressed genuine admiration, al- 
most envy. 

“Why, what do you mean?” he asked. 
how do you know anything 
about it?” 

“Just as if hadn't read the 
paper!’ said one scoflingly. “I'll bet 
that you've clipped the item from all 
of them, and are going to paste them in 
a scrapbook = 

“Scrapbook is good!” exclaimed a 
voice, at Vilbur looked up. J. 
G. himself had appeared at the door of 
his private room. “That was some scrap 


“How 


you 


which 
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you put up last night! I only wish I’d never mind that now. What I can’t 
had half the nerve that you did. If understand is how you could be so fear- 
| had, I wouldn't be out five thousand ful about carrying the money yourself, 







: dollars.” dreading a holdup; and yet when it act- 
“They—they didn’t catch the bandits, ually came, how you could rise so to the 
; then?” asked Wilbur. occasion, merely because you didn’t 
“Yes, both of them. But not for half want to see me lose the money!” 
an hour or so; and it gave them time “Tl tell you, Mr. Dempster,” said 
to hide their swag somewhere in those Wilbur deprecatingly. “It was the re- 


back lots, in the meaftime. Or maybe sponsibility that I dreaded. And if 1° 
had a pal waiting for them, had the money to think about, I prol- 
away with it. But come ably wouldn’t have acted as I did. But 


in here and sit down. I want you knowing that there was nothing for me 








to tell me about it with your own lips. to lose— 

I didn’t know till I read the conductor's Except, maybe your life, 

ste this mornin’s paper twas J.G 

\ ho tripped them up In fact, I Well,’ continued Wilbur, t] 
didn’t know you were on the car at all. seemed to make me feel differ 

| didn’t notice you in the crowd when = about it. I somehow didn’t let 1 eli 
| got on, and when [| got off—well, I think that either of the bandits would 

couldn't see anything but red!” really shoot me. And my nickel-plated 

Vhy, there’s nothing much to tell,” watch and four pounds of mea he 

said Wilbur uncomfortably. He didn’t loss of that wouldn’t have hint n 
ind being a hero, but he didn’t want much. So I—well, | kind of felt fr 

to talk about it. “I just happened to to do whatever I wanted to. Tha 

see you in the car, and I knew you had how I——” 

the money, and I didn’t want to see you “Hello!” exclaimed J. G. “Let’s see 

lose it. By the way,” he said, to change if I get this right. You found that ye 

the subject, “I didn’t mail that abstra courage was greater because you had 


of title that you gave me. I found when nothing to lose—because you hadn’t the 
I got to the post office that it wasn't ad- money to worry about?” 


dressed; and since I couldn’t remember “That’s about it, yes.” 
the address myself, I had to bring it Dempster dumped the envelope’s con- 


back.” He drew the long envelope tents into his hand. “Five thousand 


itto Demp- iron men! All here! In the dark las 
night I handed you the wrong envelope 


from his pocket and handec 


ster, who idly tore it ope: 





1 


“That’s funny,” said J. G. “I dis- by mistake—that’s why you found no 
tinctly remember addressing it at my address on this one. Wilbur, you m¢ 
1 


° on . 
<, just before I snapped off the lights, est, old hero, you had that money al! 


the last thing before we left here. But the while!” 





SS 
o7- -——o 


SAFE BLOWERS STEAL LOCOMOTIVE 


YEGGS who looted a bank at Largo, Florida, a short time ago, used a stolen 

switch engine to make their get-away from the town. An engine was seen 
to approach the station at Largo long after midnight and stop there for two 
hours, then to move off backward in the direction from which it had come. No 
engine was scheduled to make such a run that night, so it is supposed that the 
locomotive was “borrowed” from the railroad yards. Thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars in cash and securities were taken by the bank robbers. 


’ 
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CHAPTER 
THE 


CLOSE-t 
IHE curious commercial career 
of Martin Hall startled 


i Li had 
his relatives as well as his em- 





ployer by its brilliant success. 
He had them still further 
by suddenly tiring of tailoring and div- 


> 


astonished 


ing into millinery with its numerous 
He had not cut a piece 
ten years, and he 
hat his hand had probably lost its 


cunning. 


ramifications. 
of 
knew 


! +1 7 - - ele, 
ciotn tor nearly 


t 
t 


{It will mean 
ress by pretty nearly three inches,” 
loubtfully. 


“Hm! shortening the 


l he 


a 
remarked 
“What 


Cynthia. 


t 
t 


does it matter?” demanded 
“If I marry you, you will 
have to present me with another dress. 
} 


WicoWw r 


if 


ried in white, 
Get 


Besi ; aren't ma 
so it would be useless in any case. 
a move on, Martin, there’s a dear.” 

The actual cutting was the anxious 


work of ten minutes. Then came the 


more difficult task of remodeling the 


of Postiny 


% Bayard Blackford 
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1 Burton also tinds i ght of 
1 returns to the shop h ed, and 
Ss will inherit a vast F but she 
rhe detective recovers oda which 
» and then find 1 rift in Cynthia vt the 
s to see her wedding dre for : tain of 
se to Cynthia, she brings ‘ Martin 
of the present hem, to get rid of an oil stain, and 
learns that the gown has an oil stain, and in great 


the dress. 


! 
t 


eye, which would have 
been impossible. In the accomplishment 
of this he broke every known canon of 
dress-making. 
“Dy 
1 


gown in such a way as to deceive al 
but the expert 


ic 


+] 
ul 


let you see me do this, Cynthia 
“But 
ever proves that this is my work, 
I'll ge up. Put it on 


know the worst.” 


y ’ 


h 


e grimly, if one else 


any 
I hope 
Lt 1 let’s 


Ct sent anc 


Cynthia slipped off her blouse and 
waiking skirt and donned the wedding 
dress. 


; 
S 


t 


Hall stepped back and examined her 
critically. “I a he ex- 
claimed. “It’s a howling travesty, but 
it. It will pass, 
As he spoke 
“What 


scream !” 
W ill know 


my dear—it will 


] “t7 
no actective 


et by.” 


9 
there came a knock on the door. 


is it?” he demanded. 
“Two gentlemen downstairs asking 


for you, Mr. Hall,” said the voice of one 
of his assistants. 


’ 


“T am busy,” returned Hall. “What 


name ?”’ 
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“They gave no name. One of them 
was here talking to you just after 
lunch.” 

Hall gelanced 

| nodded. 


significantly at Cyn- 
“All right,” he 
shouted through the door, ‘Tell them 
I'll be with them in a few minutes.” 
“Quick! Unhook me,” said Cynthia. 


go down and keep them long 


ae 
tha an 





* “han acl - 
ugh for me to change back and get 
away, somewhere.” 
i | : las - Tr.) ve Paning 
Three minutes later Hall was facing 
1 d Simpkins in the inner office. 
rry to trouble you again, so soon, 
\ fall id Grant affab ‘But 
I’ ( toll uy] ur su mn 
edt 
Cvard 4 
And Vo 
; 
hia 
“ey 1 
I have come here to see the lady 
‘ l e! vedding ares corrected 
Ura 
Phen you've struck it lucky,” said 
Hall, making a virtue of necessity. 


“wyT: YT 


s Shaw rs. Bolden happens to 
the building. I'll go and tell her 
you want to see her, if you don’t mind 
Waiting a minute.” 


be in 


Wallil 

“T’'ll go with you and save you. the 
trouble,” suggested Grant. 

“My dear Mr. Grant,” Hall in 
shocked tones, “the lady is at this mo- 
ment in one of our dressing rooms try- 
ing on a new model. You couldn’t pos- 
her. I can’t see her myself. 
to send a message. 
lf to cigarettes.” 
this had to be 
Martin Hall lingered on the staircase, 
en went up to Cynthia. 
for 


© | 
sald 


sibly BCE 


I’m Help 


cong 


tw. : 
With Grant content. 


‘Thev’ve come the dr all 
right,’ he told her. 
Then remember, I brought it here 


afternoon in order to sell it,’’ she 


ess, 


this 
warned him. “I'll be down in a couple 
of minutes. I'll just put this away con- 
vincingly on a hanger. What did you 
do with the piece we cut off?” 

“It’s in my pocket,” answered Hall. 
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“It’s no use to try to burn it here. 
They’d spot the ashes. I'll go back and 
faces at them.” 

No great demands were made on his 
facial powers, for he had not been with 
the detectives a couple of minutes befor¢ 
Cynthia herself appeared. The m 
stood up as_ she Cynthia 
coldly inclined her head the fraction of 
an inch. “Mr. Halk says you wish te 
speak to me,” she began. 

That is so,” 
“T wish to inspect the dress in whieh 


to Mr. 


Destiny 


make 





entered. 


answered Grant evenly. 


Bolden.” 


penciled eye- 


you were married 
C) nthia’ 
brows elevated 
lig] ei she 


lightly. 
request,” she replied, “I think I ought 
your reas¢ 


delicate ly 
themselves ever 
such an extraordinary 
to know 
with it. 
“There is no reason for taking of- 
fense,” said Grant in an almost fatherly 
tone. “I am simply a of the 
public, doing my duty to the public— 
which includes yourself. As you are 
probably aware, a woman was shot un- 
der window yesterday morning. 
You were in the room at the time, and 
it is a part of my duty to yourself that 
I should obtain proof that you could not 


1 e ] 
yn, before I cor ply 


” 


servant 
this 


have been concerned in the 
For that reason I wish to in- 
spect your wedding dress.” 

Cynthia 1 her shoulders. 
“Very well,” she said; “though I admit 
that I cannot see the connection of idea 


possibly 
shooting. 


shrugged ! 


Mr. Hall, do you mind sending for 
It’s hanging up in th 
top room—in the secondhand section.” 

Hall touched an electric button and 


m\ 


wedd ng dress: 


gave the necessary order to a sales 
woman, who returned in due cour 
with the dress itself. 

Cynthia lighted a cigarette whil 


Grant examined the dress. The ciga 
rette was nearly burned out by the time 
the detective had finished. 

‘Have you found any crimson spots, 
asked Cynthia sweetly. 


no stains of any kind on 


lieutenant °” 


‘There are 
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this dress,” replied Grant imperturb- 
ably. 
“Then I leave the court without a 
slur on my character?” asked Cynthia. 
“The evidence is not quite complete,” 
said Grant. “The court, if you will 
i to be 


ave it so, has yet atisfied that 


your dress.” He was still look- 
ing at the dress as he spoke. 
“I’m afraid you won’t find a cleaner’s 
mark,” said Cynthia. 
“That will not be nec« ssary,” 
Grant with unshakable good temper. “I 
‘shire 
i 


replied 


shall be sufficiently convineed that this 


is your dress, if you will be good enough 


it on.” 


] 1 


Cynthia looked at .Hall and sighed 


“Do you now ?” 
1 “fr 
sie asked 


mean—put it o: 
Grant. 

“Yes, if you have no objection.” 

Cynthia smiled languidly. 

“T fear that’s impossible. You can- 
not be expected to understand these 
things, Mr. Grant, but a woman cannot 
suddenly put on a wedding dress 
has to have special under-things.” 


She 


For a moment Grant was nonplused 
He was 
not the smallest intention of refusing 


his wish—that she wished merely to 


not to know that Cynthia had 


appear to do so. 

“Can you come to the rescue, Mr. 
Hall ?”’ asked. “Perhaps if you 
could provide me with a model’s slip?” 

“That’s rather a brilliant idea,” said 
Hall. ‘Miss Hawkins is about your 
height. But I warn you it won’t hang 
well over a slip.” 

‘It will ‘hang’ sufficiently well for 


she 


yur purpose,” said the detective grimly. 
Hall made the necessary arrange- 
ts, and then retired with the two 
men, leaving Cynthia alone with Miss 


Hawkins. 


Was not 


Cynthia took her time. It 
until the patience of the model was well- 
nigh exhausted and the girl was on the 
brink of rebellion that Cynthia allowed 
her to open the door. 
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During the long wait Hall had been 
thinking over his part and playéd it 
carefully. 

“Shades of Cleopatra!” he ex- 
claimed professionally. “It fits atro- 
[ felt in my bones that a slip 

It spoils the lines 
Miss Hawkins, can't 


ciously. 
would be no good. 
Where’s that girl ? 
you do better than that? 

way that pannier is hanging. 


Look at the 
” 

Hall was down on his knees poking 
and prodding at the dress in a man- 
net that caused secret astonishment to 
the model. In the meantime, Simpkins, 
Grant’s assistant, was unpacking his 
thank 
“Do you 


sufficient 
you, Mr. Hall,” said Grant. 


’ 
] el « 
D 


minute ?” 


1 
: : 
ikenly thi 


mind standing 


Hall obeyed, mist 





king that 
to obtain a 





1 ° ae 1 slane 
the detective wished cleat 
° e 1 4 


view of the dress. As he stepped back, 


there came a faint click. 
taken a photograph of Cynthia stand- 
ing erect in the direct light from the 
window. 


“All 


Simpkins had 


Simpkins?” — asked 
Grant. As the latter nodded, he added: 
“Thank you much, Miss Shaw. 
That will be quite sufficient. I am very 
sorry to have caused you so much trou- 
ble. Good afternoon. 


correct, 


very 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

MORAL DISTINCTIONS. 
HEN the supposed cast-off-clothes 
dealer, in reality Lieutenant De- 
tective Grant, left Mr. 
that discovered 
prey to a certain inde 

A part of it, | 

he had grave doubts as to his instruc- 


house, 
himself a 
‘vine ; 

nable uneasiness. 


er 
1iowever, was definable— 


Shaw’s 
gentleman 


1 


regarding 12 


payment for the 
True, 
out of Cyn- 


tions 
dress being properly followed. 
he might force the money 
thia, but it would not be the same thing 

For the rest he had a superstitious 
feeling that he was reaching the end 
of his tether. Bolden’s dramatic seiz- 














he regarded as a piece of private 
malice on the part of the Fates against 
himself—after all his trouble and anx- 
iety and diplomacy and downright hard 


work to secure a wealthy son-in-law ! 
His own position might turn out to 
be very uncomfortable, indeed, espe- 


proved that Bolden 
Not 


cially if it were 
had been the victim of foul play. 


caring to let his mind dwell upon these 
highly the co possibilities he turned 


his attention to the weddi g dress. 

“\ onder if I missed it after all!” he 
Shaw had the wisdom to mis- 
never 
in any matter which 


muse 
trust himself 
his own ruling 

the least 


protot indly, accept- 


ve cope for disputing it. 


With a faint lingering hope that he 
might yet be able to possess himself of 
wedding dress he returned to Cyn- 
t room. The fact that the room 
was most strictly hers and that any vio- 


1 
c . oe _ . lvee seclup 
Of her privacy would | bitterly 


ed did not « Mr. Shaw’s 
morality was a morality of manner. If 


he could 


fety he would 


leter him. 


done so with rea onable 


have forged th 


have 
igna- 





ture of a wealthy friend without the 
faintest moral repugnance. But sooner 
than lead that same friend to the per- 
fectly legitimate purchase of a motor 


l f something at the 


would have allowed himself to 


He 


Car over a giass Ol 
club h 


destitution. would flatter, ca- 


jole, and try to cheat an old-clothes 

dealer, if he could make an odd hun- 

| by so doing, but he would not 

have asked that same dealer to dinner 

his house for five thousand in cold 

In ( hia’s room he closed the door 

behind him, lest one of the 

should see him. Then he re- 

is search among the large quan- 

t dresses that hung in the ward- 

r Next he tackled the drawers and 

rummaged among their contents to no 

purpost 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed. 

“ey ] Tall 


dollars’ worth of stuff 
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Shouldn't be surprised to hear 
it ran into four figures. Wonder where 
Cynthia gets it all! Can’t be that in- 
fernal millinery shop of hers—it’s in a 
bad way—Hall has told me so himself. 
“Fancy making me stand for that 
wedding dress when she’s got all this! 
Had to endure that cursed dealer’s in- 


there. 


sults for half an hour before he’d 
me have it! I owe her one for that. 
“T wonder where she does ret the 


from 
hter’ 


have borrowed 
my daug 


She might 
Bolden. Yet, hang it all, 
that sort!” 

Again the 
Cynthia had 


suaded Bolden 


money. 


manner! If 
1 


old him that she 
thou 


morality of 
had per 
and dol 


to pay ten 


lars for worthless shares in Maviste, 
he would have chuckled and borrowed 
as much from her as possible. If she 


I 
had told him that she had borrowed 


much as a ten-dollar note from the man 


she intended to marry he would have 
gone straight to Bolden and apologized, 
selling if 1 necessary, his last POsses 101 


1 


iere in order to repay th 


1ia’s_ desk—and 


a 


His eye fell Cyntl : 
then winked at itself in her cheval ¢ 
Then he glared at his own refl 
looking every inch of him a the 


l 
ection, 
rough 
bred aristocrat 
“Cynthia 
ward with us,” he told himself severely 
I abused the fr 
| 


has not been straightfor 


“She has edom we have 


allowed her. Heaven knows what trou 
ble she may get herself into. She’s ni 
more than a child, for all her airs and 


it my positive duty as a 


father to protect her against her own 
folly.” 

Phat 
Cynthia’s 


There 


cynicism 


was for voing thr 
desk, which was unlocked 
were limits even to Cynthia’ 
1,3] nhwy 
ponwosopny 
imagination had never 
upon 


found 


might be, her 
pare! pying 
immediately 
account books 


. 1 
yet envisaged her 


her. Shaw almost 


her check and 
1 
k 


It took him a minute or two to ma 





i 
Y 

h 
Yi 
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ter the simple, orderly arrangement of 
her accounts. When the quarterly reve- 
nue from his own impoverished estate 
was paid in, Shaw just drew checks 
against it until the bank protested. The 
polite reminder from the bank that his 
account was overdrawn came as an in- 
variable surprise. But Cynthia, he per- 
ceived, had a different method. By 
means of what impressed him as a 
highly ingenious contrivance he made 
a discovery which caused him to whis- 
tle with astonishment. On a date some 





six weeks previously appeared the item: 
“Plus $2,500.00 C.” There followed 
deductions from the twenty-five hun- 
dred; one thousand dollars ient to Ma- 
viste, seven hundred and fifty for small 
personal expenditures, leaving seven 
hundred and fifty cash in the bank. 

“Who the mischief is ‘C’?’ Shaw 
demanded of himself. He turned over 
the stubs in the hope of finding an an- 
swer. Then he returned to a study of 
the previous balance sheets. Two 
months further back he again found 
“$500.00 C.” He turned forward again, 
and, after a credit of eight hundred and 
fifty from Maviste, found “Minus 
$500.00 ig 

“Tf I’ve ot this confounded book- 
keeping business right, that means that 
she paid back five hundred to this fel- 
low C, whoever he is.” Then he took 
up the check book with the stubs. He 
was not long in finding what he sought. 

“Pay H. J. Carron, Esq.” 

Carron! That was the fellow’s name, 
anyhow, though the name meant noth- 
ing to him. 

Shaw closed the door of the desk 
with a tragic gesture. The only kind 
of art that made a genuine appeal to 
him was the art of the melodrama, and 
he slipped now into the role of the 
stricken father. 

“So this is how Cynthia uses her 
freedom!” he said to himself. ‘Ah 
well, 1 cannot hold myself blameless. 
But this matter must be sifted.” As 
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he left the room his mind went off at 
a tangent to the fact that Cynthia had 
a cash balance of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

He waited in the morning room with 
the door open. As soon as he heard 
Cynthia’s latchkey he went to nicet her. 

“My dear, I would like a word with 
you,” he said impressively, though Cyn- 
thia barely noticed him. 

“T hope it’s a short word, father, 
she said as she followed him into the 
morning room. “I’ve heaps to do.” 

Her manner irritated him, and, by a 
natural association of ideas, his mind 
flew back to his annoyance at finding 
the wedding dress gone. 

“Oh, by the way, before I begin— 

“Oh, dear!” said Cynthia, seating 
herself resignedly. 

“A man called here shortly after 
lunch, inquiring about your wedding 
dress. The name of his firm escapes 
me, but he seemed inclined to make me 
a good offer. I told him that you had 
probably taken the dress to that shop 
of yours, and that, as you would be 
anxious to minimize my expenses in the 
matter of your marriage, you would be 
willing to allow him to examine it with 
a view to purchase. May I ask——” 

“He wasn't an old-clothes man, fa- 
ther,”’ said Cynthia patiently. ‘“‘He was 


’ 


” 


” 


a detective.’ 

“A detective!” exclaimed Shaw. 
Cynthia allowed him to repeat the word 
two or three times, and then: 

“Tl wouldn’t interfere if I were you, 
father,” she said easily. “It was all a 
storm in a teacup, but it’s over now, 
and [I’m much too tired to go into de- 
tails. There was a murder or something 
on Prospect Street, and he secined to 
think that my wedding dress might have 
had something to do with it. What did 
you want to see me about, father?” 

Shaw pressed for details of the detec- 
tive. Cynthia simply waited, until he 
blurted out: “Who is H. J. Carron?” 
A. friend of mine,” answered Cyn- 


“ 
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thia equably. “I 


can’t introduce you, 
if that’s what you want. You wouldn't 
like him—he’s not your sort.” 
S a valiant effort to control 
himsel 
“Not 





made 
and partly succeeded. 


my sort!” he exclaimed. 


“That is just what I expected. Now I 
want be reasonable, Cynthia, and I 
ask you, do you think it right and 
proper that a girl of your a should 
have intimate men friends who, to use 


your own phrase, are not your father’s 
sort 

“There’s only one of them,” Cynthia 
poi 1 out 

“And one is more than. enough,” an- 
swered Shaw. “Is this the way you 
use the freedom your mother and I have 
allowed you ep” 

Cynthia looked at her father with 
genuine curiosity. “Father, what have 
you been reading?” she asked. She 
reall anted to know. 

“IT see,” said Shaw. “You choose to 
meet my justifiable inquiries with de- 
libs flippancy. Will you deny that 


whoever 


this man he is, has lent you 
mo 

No,” said Cynthia. Then, as the 
only possible explanation of his knowl- 
edge occurred to her: “Will you deny 
that you have sneaked into my room 
while I was out and rifled my desk ?” 

Shaw was taken aback. He made 








an effort to rally himself. “Cynthia, it 
Was my obvious duty- - 

“Ixactly, interrupted Cynthia. 
“You must really try to be more con- 
sistent, father. You can’t do tricks like 
that, and you can’t try to sell my dresses 
to an old-clothes man, if you want to 
run a line of parental responsibility and 
do the heavy father. If you'll tell me 
in plain ‘lish what you want-——” 

Bless my sah eatadandal Shaw. 

‘I want to know—in plain I:nglish, 

you will have it so—who Carron is, 


plain English, if you 


shall make it my busi- 


and, in equally 
refuse to tell 
hess to find out.” 


me | 
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said Cyn- 
“you'll probably suc- 
ceed. You're rather good that kind 
of thing, daddy. And I you if 
you do poke into that business you'll 
be frightfully sorry. It—it’ll mean that 
you and mother will have to clear out 
of the city and go and live in some 
obscure country hole.” 

Shaw looked at his 


“If you try to find out,’ 
thia thoughtfully, 


warll 


daughter in genu- 


ine horror. 
“Cynthia, I—I may have been the 
worst kind of father to you,” he said 
and his voice rang true—‘but I’ve 
always looked up to you—I—I’ve 
thought of you as something better than 
myself. Cynthia, for Heaven’s sake 
don’t tell me——” 
said Cyn- 


“Don’t be an idiot, daddy,” 
thia with something perilously near af- 
fection. “It’s not—that. 
police.” 


It’s jus 


She hated his habit of repeating het 
words. Before he could echo “the po- 
lice” she hurried o1 

“How much did you want to get for 
my wedding dress?” 

Eh, what’s that? A hundred dol 


. How sudden 

“T’ll buy it 
give you a check 
that you stop meddling 
fairs. 


you are. [——” 

from you for cash. I'll 
on the understanding 
with my af- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CARR’S CALL. 
[*. Detective Grant’s visit to the Shaw 
e had stirred turgid waters, hi 
interview with Burton must be said to 
have opened the sluice gates of emo- 
tions. 


hous 


Somehow or other Rhoda must be 
ued ot 1 - eee? a 
Wal ned 0! ner wmpenaing dan - bur- 
ton rea d this would be difficult. For 


all he ki new she might at that moment | 


in a state of nervous prostration. 


the news of Bolden’s death had affected 
her profoundly was beyond doul 
in spite of the cool, collected way in 


which she had spoken to him after- 
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ward. Moreover, at the present time 
she probably had no suspicion whatever 
as to the probable cause of Bolden’s 
death. The mere fact that the police 
might suspect her of being concerned 
in it would come to her as a fresh 
horror. 

He tapped on the door of her room, 
and a moment later the nurse answered. 

“Can Miss Maines see me?” he asked. 

The nurse came out of the room and 
closed the door behind her. “No,” she 
said firmly. ‘Miss Maines has a bad 
headache. | think you disturbed her 
rather a lot when you were in the room 
just now, Mr, Burton.” 

Burton looked genuinely penitent. 
“I’m very sorry,” he said. “But it was 
not my fault, I assure you. She heard 
of the sudden death of a man in whom 
we were both interested. Look here, 
nurse,” he added, “I want to say some- 
thing to her that’s rather important. T’ll 
That will disturb her 
Just wait half 


write it down. 
less than my coming in. 
a minute, will you?” 

He hurried back to the 
and went to his desk. 


sitting room 


The circumstances of Mr. Bolden’s death 
are peculiar. The police will probably come 
and question you very shortly—-ostensibly 
about the attempt on your own life, but 
really in order to find out whether you knew 
Bolden. On no account admit knowing him 
or sending him anything. If you do you will 
probably be arrested on suspicion of having 
contrived his death. Please place this note 
inside the envelope inclosed and make the 
nurse return to me. Fetrx Burton. 

He gave the note to the nurse in a 
sealed envelope. A few minutes later 
she reappeared in the hall and handed 
him back the envelope for which he was 
vailing. 

Back in the siting room he tore the 
fap of the envelope in order to make 
sure that his warning had been re- 
turned to him. There was a message 
scrawled in pencil on the envelope to 
the effect that as long as she was under 
his roof she would obey his instructions. 
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He held a lighted match to the sheet 
of paper and let it burn, vaguely dis- 
satisfied with her answer. He shrugged 
his shoulders helplessly. He had done 
all that the circumstances permitted, 
He had done more than the circum- 
stances justified. In sending her warn- 
ing he had exposed himself to personal 
danger. And he had done so for the 
sake of a voice that reminded him of 
slow waters, and a pair of eyes that 
even at that moment seemed to be look- 
ing into his, asking him whither he was 
driving himself. 

The last corner of the sheet of paper 
had searcely smoldered to ashes before 
Walters appeared. 

“Mr. Carr to see you, sir. 

“T don’t know the name,” said Bur- 
ton in an undertone. ‘Who is he, Wal- 
ters?” 

“A lawyer, sir. 
Bolden’s lawyer.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Burton. 
“Show him in, will you, Walters?” 

Carr was the modern type of push- 
ing young attorney, whose presence sug- 
gested the fashionable chit rather than 
the “dusty tomes of the law.” He has 
evidently stepped into a good practice, 
thought Burton, for the young man radi- 
ated prosperity. 

“Afternoon,” he said casually. “As 
you are my late client’s executor, | 
thought it was about time to look you up 
in regard to his will. I presume you 
will wish me to apply for probate in the 
ordinary way?” 

“TI presume so,” said Burton vaguely. 
His caller had already possessed himself 
of an armchair. Burton added a ciga- 
rette to his comfort. 

“It’s an odd will,” continued Carr. 
“But I expect you know all about it. 
Anyhow, here it is.” 

He drew the will from his pocket 
and spread it out on his knee prepara- 
tory to handing it to Burton. 

“Do you mind summarizing it?” re- 
quested Burton. “I can never make 


”” 


I think he was Mr. 




















It 


serve 


head or tail of legal language.” 
wasn’t true, but the flattery might 
to save him from the tedium of perus- 
will. He that 
executor would be merely 


ing Bolden’s conceived 
hi 
, 
nominal. 
“Well 
tails which 


duties as 
the bulk of it deals with de- 
you will probably prefer to 
hands,” said Carr. “This 1s 


leave 10 My 
| int: 


the main pi 


I ve and bequ ath to my friend, Rhoda 
Maines, late of Cabarrita, Jamaica, now of 
} 22 Millman Strect, the sum of one hun- 
dred t nd dollars in grateful memory 

Iship 


Another 
1w’s points driven home! 


‘That'll stick in somebody’s throat, 


Burton clenched his teeth. 
of Cynthia Shi 


I’ve no doubt,” said Carr. 
yl ] » ane? ] ancl 
What do you mean: demanded 
Burt harply 
“Well—there’s a Mrs. Bolden, isn’t 


ther¢ Of course, it doesn’t concern 


me professionally—the thing’s straight 
eno legally. It simply occurred to 
me t you might find a certain amount 
of antness cropping up, so | 


I'd give you the tip in ad- 


“Thank you,” said Burton coldly. 
“But you are quite wrong. Miss Shaw 
Mrs. Bolden, I should say—is fully 
a of that provision. Bolden told 
her about it long ago 
‘That’s all right then,” said Carr. 
its customary, you know, for a law- 
ye » NOLITY e heirs as soon as pos- 
I’ve tried to find Miss Maines, 


Millman Street. Do 
vl her by any chance ?”’ 
a uid Burton “T know 
M Maine suite well,.’’ 
“Good!” The olicitor produc 


ed pen- 


dl th” ou mind giv- 


me her present address: 
tor a mad moment 
al viol 


V1¢ 


contem- 
plated physi the per! 


with his infernally prying que 


Burton 


ence on perky 


to give her address, 


Rose of 
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he said awkwardly. “But, of course, 
I'd be very glad to forward a letter.” 
Carr shrugged his shoulders. ‘All 
” he said. ‘Have it own 
rhere’s another small point——” 
He broke off as there came a knock 
the door, and Walters entered. 
“Well, Walters?” 
“Mi 


right, your 
Way. 


on 


Maines wants to know if you 
have finished with the paper?” 
Burton’s expression was savagt 


He 


glanced at the solicitor, and the latter 
caught his e 

“There you are, Walters,” he said 
and handed it to the servant. 


As the closed behind 


Carr gave l 


ye. 


Walter 
‘I’m 
have 


iad 


door 
vent to a low chuckle. 
sorry. | 


those 


wouldn't 
I'd | 


excedingly 
asked 


idea. 


you questions if 
any Ah, well——” 
Burton was obviously much upset. 
“Mr. Carr,” he 
Miss Maines was the victim of a 


dent outside this apartment yesterday 
morning. 


said, “let me explain. 


n accl- 


Fortunately I hap, 1 to 


CTICK 


witness the accident from window 


here. Just 


my 
and had her brought in wait 
a minute.” 
He touched 
peared. 
“Ask Nurse Wood if she can spare 
please.” 


the 


ne a minute, 


When the nurse appeared, Burton 
asked her a formal question about her 
patient’ condition: then, as she left the 


room: “I have 
pr‘ IVE 


are not convince 


to 

aid. “If you 

d, I would refer 
l 


taken the trouble 


my assertion,” he 


you to 


Doctor Dewar and James Clark, who 
ope rated on Miss Maines ye sterday aft- 
ernoon.” 

“My dear sir,” protested Carr quite 
unabashed, “you are takin ‘ y 
natural mistake in a most absurd n- 
ne! Wher I have gone you will rec- 
ognize that you yourself led me inio a 
mistake. Good afternoon, Mr. Bur- 
ton.” 


1 1 


Burton had the feeling that he and 


Carr had made fools of themselves. 
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Suddenly he saw his situation as quite 
and determined to escape 
His thoughts stampeded in a 


intolerable 
from it. 
blind rush for freedom from the obses- 
sion of Rhoda Maines, her peril, and 
her secret tragedy. He would take care 
not to see her again. He would keep 
away from the apartment—he would 
get right out of the city. 

Within an hour he was seated in the 
He was wholly 
went, providing 
was the 


train for Green Point. 
indifferent where he 
only he could get away. It 
habit of his class to seek a material rem- 
edy for the ills of the spirit. He was 
dismayed and honestly puzzled to find 
that her image traveled with him and 
was him when he arrived at his 
destination. 

For six days he tramped the straight 
miles of board walk, escaping none of 
his perplexities and only a 
anxiety for her welfare and 


with 


gaining 
gnawing 
safety. <A 
verge of returning to the city to see her, 
only to pull himself up with a reminder 
that she had belonged to Bolden. 

On the seventh day his exile was 
brought to an abrupt end by a letter 
from Bolden’s lawyer, reminding him 
that he man’s 
There were certain things he 
He arrived in the city early in the after- 
noon and, carefully avoiding his own 
went to Bolden’s rooms, where 
admitted him on 


dozen times he was on the 


executor. 


had to do. 


was the dead 


house 
the porter 
learning his 


readily 
identity. 


CHAPTER 

GRAN 

QO’ the morning of Felix Burton’s re- 

turn from Point, Detective 

Grant had received an inspiration. His 

inspiration centered round the person of 
Driver X 1093, William Castle. 

His abortive attempt to obtain 


XXV. 


SCORES 


Green 


pos- 
session of the letter which Burton had 


written, or at least addressed, to the 


taxi driver had given him only the 
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driver’s name. The result had been dis- 
appointing. In his subsequent interview 
with Castle he had obtained no more 
than superficial confirmation of what 
had taken place on the fateful morn- 
ing, which had already been reported by 
the officer on duty. He had pressed the 
hard—he had tried all the verbal 
tricks known to his profession—but 
without result. Castle had stuck to his 
denial of any personal knowledge of the 
girl who had been shot. Grant had had 
to abandon the attempt to shake him 
in his statement that he could imagine 
no reason why either the girl or the 
gentleman who had taken her into his 
apartinent should wish to write to him. 
Grant knew that Castle 
had been lying—that he was concealing 
something. But to a detective, no less 
than to a lawyer, a lie which cannot be 
disproved is as useless as a truth which 


man 


Of course 


cannot be backed up by evidence. In 
such a situation, when the ordinary 
processes of logic have been exhausted, 


there is nothing left but the inspired 
guess. 
Shortly after ten o’clock in the morn- 


ing he arrived at the corner of | 
Street. 
“Good 
amiably, opening the door of the latter’s 
taxi. “Just start up the engine, will 
your I’m going to give you a fare.” 
Castle grinned doubtfully, as he could 
detective’s fare. He 


rospect 


morning, Castle,” he said 


not refuse the 
started the engine. 

“Where to?” he asked. 

“Sidney Goldburg, pawnbroker, Low 
Street,” said Grant. 

“Low Street?” repeated the driver. 
“Don’t know that I can find it.” 

Grant smiled at what he regarded as 
an amateur attempt to bluff him. 
right, I 


Castle,” he said 


“That’s all 
L-1 “Just drive along, and 


good-naturedly. 
I'll direct you as soon as necessary. 
During the course of twenty minutes’ 
drive Grant chuckled intermittently. 
\rrived in the locality, he put his head 


sui 
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out of the window and directed Castle 
to the pawnshop. 

he said as the car 
rhere’s no real need to stop 
engine.” aying, he hurried 
the door of the pawnshop and, 
Barnett, beckoned to 


“IT won't be long,” 
stopped. sc) 
the So 
throug! 


7 - 
sight ol 


a minute, please,” he said, and 
followed him out of the shop. 


Grant brought him to the front of the 
tax! 
en this man_ befor he 


Yes,” replied Barnett without hesi 
tation.. “He pledged a lady’s jeweled 
atch about ten days ago.” 


1 ” 


mee 
\re you willing to swear to him: 
asked (uralit. 

P 1 " 

; Was the answer. 

“All right,” said Grant. “Mam 
thanks, Mr. Barnett.” The latter, tak- 
ing his dismissal, returned to the shop. 
said Grant 


facetiously to the 


driver. “In other 


words, headquarters.” 
) Way back he deliberated on hi 
cou of action regarding Castle and 
cal 0 a decision. 

\rrived at headquarters he first paid 
Ca fare and then bade him to 
follow him into the waiting room, while 
he himself went to report progress to 

ae ° 

Ten minutes later Castle found him- 
elf summoned to Grant’s office. 

Now look here, Castle,” began the 


letective firmly, “you’ve got yourself 


haven’t you?” 


[f you think that I pinched the brace 


O trol ble, 


yu pinched it, C 


interrupted Grant. “Whatever 


not saying y¢ 


iSs- 


you ve ( you \ burned your fin- 
gers, nd vou tand to lo e your lice Ise 
“+ ! 4 1 

at the very least. Now have you got 


S enou rh to do what you’ e told?” 
Yes, sir,” replied Castle promptly. 
‘Very well,” said Grant. “Turn up 

here at three-thirty this afternoon with- 


1 


See that you’re not late.” 


out fail 


it make you happy 
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with a 
from 


said Castle and 
immense hurried 


“All right,” 
of 
dreaded precincts 


si relief 


gh 
the 
CHAPTER 


BOLDEN’S 


XXVI. 
IN ROOM 
N the sitting room of Bolden’s apart- 
ment 1t was inevitable that Burton’s 
eye should travel straight to the pic- 


ture of Rhoda Maines. He stood oppo- 


site the picture for several minutes, 
thinking how thoroughly bad it was in 
comparison with the original, wonder 
ing whether he would ever know the 


true hi of its place on the cde id 


man’s wall. 


tory 


He turned away, and his attention 
was caught by the picture of the Ital- 
ian He remembered Bolden’s absurd 


h- | 
bhi 


explanation—that the two pictures 
of a promising arti 


wished 


been the work 
1) 


whom he _ had to encourage. 


Why on earth the juxtaposition? Go 
ing to tl dead man’s desk he began 
, ' 1 — a aol ji screreest 
tO open the drawers and go througn 
the papers. 

Bolden had been an untidy man, a 
his desk bore witness. Business and 


private correspondence were inextrica- 
bly mixed up. Burton set himself th 
task of steadily wading through them 

Jeneath a sheaf of receipts and a 
file of company reports, he came upon 


a bundle of letters tied with tape. 
ned the 
top letter It 


of 


He 
up tine 
began without any form 


loose and picked 


1,1 


acare 


about you ever since 


your letter last night, and I am 
] d you I 1! to be n rried 
[ have been thinking particularly of that 
night in Cabarrita, when we strolled t 
gether in the bright moon] t in the 1 
sarden, and you plucked one of those wo 
derful 1 and I took it from you. Do 


11 remember what u did then? You 


hand Id 


put your on my shoulder, and you 
would have kissed me had I let you. Aren't 
u glad now that I did not let you? Dos 


think that oui 
no reproach to either of 


now to 


separation can be 
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us—that we shall remain always for each 
other a sacred ideal? 

He laid down the letter. “By Heaven, 
Bolden, old chap, you'll bear me no 
malice for reading that!” The next in- 
stant he started, every muscle tautened 
in the consciousness of a physical pres- 
ence. In one motion he turned and 
sprang to his feet. 

A man was standing a few feet be- 
fore him—beyond all possibility of 
doubt the Italian whose picture hung 
on the wall in juxtaposition to that of 
Rhoda Maines. 

Felix Burton, startled by the sud- 
den appearance of the intruder, glared 
indignantly while he took the other’s 
measure. The intruder was quietly and 
fashionably dressed. He had the air 
of an educated, traveled man, who was 
not easily put out of countenance. 

“What are you doing here? Who are 
you;” 

“My name is C replied the 
Italian easily, handing Burton a card. 
His speech bore out Burton’s first im- 
pression of a cultured man. 

“How did you obtain admission ?” 

The man elevated his eyebrows, as if 
to express surprise at the tone in which 
Burton questioned him. 

“I obtained admission by means of 
my latchkey,” he answered. “I’m 
afraid I haven’t the privilege of know- 
ing who you are, but I’m bound to as- 
sume you believe yourself entitled to 


‘ ” 
arron, 


” 


question me. 

“Of course I have the right to ques- 
tion you!” replied Burton. “I am Mr. 
Bolden’s executor. | am waiting to hear 
how you come to be in possession of a 
latchkey to these rooms.” 

“Mr. Bolden gave it to me,” replied 
Carron, speaking with a calm confidence 
which exasperated Burton. “He and 
I were very closely associated in busi- 
ness and, if I may say so, in friendship 
We became acquainted in Ja- 
tiaica, where we had many deals to- 
gether. If you knew Mr. Bolden well 


aa 
also, 
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enough to have been made his execu- 
tor, it is curious that he should never 
have chanced to mention my name to 
you.” 

Burton looked again at the card. Bol- 
den might have mentioned the name— 
he could not be sure. His eyes strayed 
involuntarily to the picture of the Ital- 
ian. The man followed the direction 
of his gaze and smiled. “That ought 
to dispel any lingering suspicion that 
I have come for the purpose of steal- 
ing the spoons,” he remarked. 

Burton was momentarily at a_ loss. 
If Carron had indeed been so intimate 
an associate of Bolden that he had been 
presented with a latchkey to come and 
go as he pleased, why had Bolden told 
him that ridiculous tale about the ris- 
ing young artist to explain the presence 
of the picture on his wall? Surely it 
would have been as easy to say that 
it was the picture of a man with whom 
he had been associated in business, He 
had the uncomfortable suspicion that 
his manner had been gratuitously insult- 
ing to the Italian. 

“I suggest nothing of an unpleasant 
nature,” he said. “I have no reason 
to doubt what you have just told me. 
3ut I am entitled to ask, as Bolden’s 
executor, that you explain your pres- 
ence.” 

“Certainly,” replied Carron. 
had a number of papers of mine. 
of these papers I had merely lent to 
him, and for business reasons I wish 
to reclaim them at once.” 

Burton considered the answer. The 
man had a certain confident suavity 
which made it difficult to handle him. 

“You have a completely mistaken idea 
of the law of this country, Mr. Car- 
ron,” he said, “if you think you are en- 
titled to enter the apartments of a dead 
man and simply remove what you state 
to be your own property. Any papers 
or other belongings of yours will be 
to you by myself in due 


“Bolden 


Some 


returned 


: ” 
course. 





—— 











ee 


— 
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said the other. A faint 


“Thanks,” 
suggestion of awkwardness crept into 


his manner as he continued: “As a 
natter of fact our association was not 
wholly of a business nature. We had 
a certain private interest in common— 
an interest which was, if I may say so, 
of a somewhat delicate nature.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Burton, his pulse unaccountably quick- 






, 


“Bolden had careless habits,” replied 
Carron. “I have reason to believe that 
his sudden death may have resulted in 
his leaving a few letters which he would 
certainly have destroyed, could he have 
foreseen that they might have fallen 
into other hands. Part of my object 

coming here :h's afternoon was to 
perform for ny, ‘tviend the service of 
insuring that io berm should result 
from his possidie carciessness.”’ 

Burton felt himse:y utterly . 1able to 
decide whether the mar were speak- 
ing sincerely or not. In Jamaica, he 
supposed vazuey. every one knew 
one else's 2ffairs. The implica- 
tion of the other’s words was obvious. 
Burton resented not so much his knowl- 
edge as his interest. But he realized 

interrogation would be futile. 

“You may safely leave the matter in 
my hands as his executor,” he said 

tily. As he spoke he held the door 
open meaningly, and the other, with a 

ug of his shoulders, took the hint. 
As the latter brushed past him to leave 

room, Burton had the distinct im- 
ression of suppressed rage, in spite 
of the outward impassivity of the 
ciher’s face. 

He returned to the desk and for an 
hour busied himself with sorting the 
dead man’s papers. He worked slowly, 
for his mind kept reverting to the let- 

r he had read—those few significant 
lines which had answered Cynthia Shaw 
more effectively than a direct denial 
from Rhoda herself. 

At length he could stand the atmos- 


every 
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phere no more. There had been grow- 
ing in him an insistent desire to see her 
again. He rose from the desk—then 
returned to it. He had thought sud- 
denly of the Italian. 

He caught up the bundle of letters 
and thrust it into his pocket with the 
determination to return it to her at he 
first opportunity. 

Before leaving the apartment he gave 
strict orders to the porter that no one 
was on any account to be admitted to 
Bolden’s rooms. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
ENTER MISS SHAW. 


AS Burton admitted himself to his 

apartment with his latchkey, he re- 
ceived a shock. In the hall Rhoda 
Maines, slim and erect in a dark trav- 
eling suit, was drawing on her gloves 
with that air of determined cheerfulness 
that all women adopt when setting out 
on a journey. Burton noticed as she 
looked up at him that her hat was 
trimmed with a glossy bird’s wing glow- 
ing like gold in the sunlight. For a 
second he had the odd fancy that she 
herself was a bird, lovely but fugitive, 
that would presently fly away. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come back, Mr. 
Burton,” she said, offering her hand. 
“In another minute I should have 
missed you.” 

In the soft voice, which struck in- 
numerable chords in his brain, there was 
no hint of tragedy. She spoke with 
no more than a_ pleasant conven- 
tionality. 

“T’ve behaved appallingly,” he said, 
as he held her hand for an instant. “1 
can offer no excuse for having run away 
without explanation. It was a case of 
nerves, I suppose. I perceive that you 
have made a very rapid recovery. I| 
hope everything was done for you.” 

“Everything, thank you,” she an- 
swered. “It’s silly, of course,” she 
added, “to apologize for all the trouble 
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and inconvenience I have caused you, 
and to attempt to thank you for your 
kindness.” 

“Please don’t talk like that,” he in- 
terrupted. “Are you in a great hurry?” 

For a moment she did not answer, 
and then: “Possibly our ways lie to- 
gether,” she said. ‘This morning a man 
came from headquarters to ask you if 
you would call on Chief William Sake- 
man at four o’clock, on an urgent 
matter.” 

“But 


” 


‘“T myself was just on my way when 


you came in,” she said. 

“Have they sent for 
manded, unable to keep the 
fear from his voice. 

“No,” she answered. “I 
go of my own free will.” 

“For what purpose?” 

wide-set eyes looked up 

if they challenged his right 


} ' 


you 7” he de- 


note ol 


de cided to 


The deep, 
into his a 
to question her, but admitted her in- 
debtedness to him. hint 


‘ 


‘Because I think 
I could help them,” she answered. 
me it is obvious that Mr. Bolden wa 
murdered.” Seeing a look on his face 
which she mistook for bewilderment she 
went on: “You and T have never had 
a proper talk about this. I will make 


no secret of the fact to you that once 


—Mr. Bolden and I—we thought 

well, it never got much further than 
thinking, really. There were difficul- 
ties in the way that neither of us could 


overcome. But you doubtless remem- 


ber that when I was delirious I asked 
i Did 


ou if he were wearing his rose. 


you know that it was I who sent him 
that rose?” 
“I—I guessed as much,” replied Bur- 


hand going to the bundle of 


ton, his 


letters in his pocket. “But I wouldn’t 
tell the police, if | were you. So far 
from helping them, it would thrust 
them into committing a very bad blun- 
der. As I warned you in my note——’”’ 


“But surely,” she protested, ‘the fact 


that I knew him—that I sent him that 
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rose—doesn’t make me guilty of mur- 
dering him.” 

“They will connect the two ideas,” 
asserted Burton heatedly. “I tell you 
that if you let them know that, they 
will promptly put you under lock and 
key. That'll be | 
for you, you know,” 

<hoda made a gesture of indifference. 
“For myself it will make very little dif- 
she answered. “Nevertheless, 
be deprived of my liberty, 
that I alone 


But I can- 


pretty uncomfortable 


ference,” 
I dare not 
because I firmly believe 
can discover his murderer. 
l That is why [ 
. ; 
| 


not do it 
thought— is why I still think 


myself. 
that i 1 that 
I must go to the police and chance the 
col sequence caf 


“No, no,” he protested vigorously. 





She smiled, and her smile asked him 
by what right he proscribed her actions. 


[ see you are determined to ign 


my ad: ce,” he said. “Will you meet 
me thus far? Will you wait until I 
seen Chief Sakeman; | 


myself have 


make this as an urgent personal re- 
quest.” 
“You make it impossible for me to 


refuse,” replied the girl. “At any rate 

if you are going there now I will con 
If you insist, I 

until interview is fi 


with you. will wait in 





the taxi your 


he replied, and together 


) 
As they sat together in the taxi Bur- 
ton was forcibly reminded of that night 


She had seemed 
woman of my 


of their first meeting. 
to him then the elusir 
ae ‘y : ; 
the incarnate whisper of romance 


now her personality, at least, had be- 


tery 


come definite. 
Nace ‘ oer ved? 
At headquarters he left her sitting in 
the taxi and told tl 
Then he entered the building and was 


immediately shown into the presence ol 





the chief. 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Burton,” said 
the chief, genial as ever. “It’s very 


you to call. I wanted to see 


rood of 
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you particularly with reference to the 
little matter over which you found it 
necessary to complain to me last week.” 

Burton knew that he was referring 
to the detective’s theft of the envelope 
addressed by himself at Rhoda’s request 
to Castle. 

“I'd forgotten it, chief,” said Bur- 
ton. ‘Ancient history, you know.” 

“Not quite, I take it,” said Sakeman 
with a touch of sternness. ‘Detective 
Grant was guilty of a breach of good 
manners, for which no one is more 
sorry than himself. But, in his duty 
to the public, he has often to make a 
breach of good manners. I made him 
hand back the letter to you, but not 
before he had taken a note in his mem- 
ory of the name and number of the 
Now will you kindly tell me 
all you can about that taxi man?” 

“I’m sorry, chief, but I can tell you 
absolutely nothing,” replied Burton. 

rhe chief touched a-bell button. “T, 
too, am sorry, Mr. Burton,” he said, 
“but your refusal leaves me no alterna- 
tive. I’m going to confront you with 
the man himself.” As he spoke the 
door opened and Detective Grant ap- 
peared, followed by taxi driver X 1093, 
William Castle. 

Burton looked at the driver and rec- 
ognized him as the one he had seen at 
the end of the Prospect Street stand 
on the fateful morning, and later had 
observed from the window of Bolden’s 
room, after he had delivered the box 
containing the rose to Bolden’s man. 

“Now, Castle,” said Sakeman bluntly, 
“you have absolutely nothing to be 
afraid of, provided you tell the truth 
—the whole truth. Have you ever seen 
this gentleman before ?” 

Castle studied Burton’s 


address. 


face for a 


moment in silence, then answered un- 
hesitatingly : 

“Yes, sir, he was the guy who ran 
into the street without a hat to save 
the young lady.” 

“Yes,” said Sakeman, “but you can 
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tell us more about him than that, Cas- 
tle?” 

“T can, sir. About half an hour or 
three-quarters afterward he wanted to 
engage me, but I couldn’t take him be- 
cause I’d got an engagement. That’s 
all I know about the gentleman, sir.” 

“Be careful, Castle,” warned Sake- 
man. “I happen to know that this gen- 
tleman wrote a letter to you—thoug! 
perhaps the letter was never posted. If 
you know nothing more about him than 
you have just said, why should he write 
a letter to you?” 

“T don’t know, sir—I don’t know 
why he wanted to write to me. I've 
never seen him or spoken to him, ex- 
cept what I told you just now.” 

Sakeman had become expert in dis- 
covering when a witness was telling the 
truth. To his secret discomfiture 
received the distinct 
Castle was not lying. 
idea came to him. 

“Very well,” said the chief, “I be- 
lieve you, Castle. Now answer me this 
question. Why did the young lady who 
was shot wish to write to you:” 

A look of unmistakable fear crept 
into the man’s eyes. Sakeman noted it. 
“Remember my warning, Castle. Why) 
did that young lady wish to write to 
you? You had better tell me the truth. 
I see that you know the answer to mj 
question.” 

‘Because I’d got her wrist watch. 
She lent it to me so that I could keep 
an appointment—be sure to be on time. 
It wasn’t an ordinary appointment. I! 
simply had to take a box which she gave 
me to an apartment house.” 

“To whom was the box addressed?” 

“Mr. Bolden,” answered Castle. 

The chief glanced meaningly at De- 
tective Grant. “You can arrest the girl 
at once,” he said quietly. Then he 
turned to Burton, who was gripping the 
sides of his chair until the knuckles 
showed white through the flesh. As 
Detective Grant left to obey Sakeman’s 





impression that 


Then suddenly an 
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order for the immediate arrest of Rhoda 
Maines, Burton got up. 

“Lam sorry you have given that or- 
der, chief,” he said. “It will only lead 
—it can only lead—to an injustice which 
will be a lasting regret to you.” 

“For that,” replied Sakeman, 
will at least share a part of my respon 
sibility, Mr. Burton. If you had dealt 
frankly with us from the start—1if you 
had chosen to deal frankly with me just 
the might have 
averted.” 

Burton did not immediately 
—he was thinking: “The arrest 

averted—temporarily, at any 
rate. They don’t know that she is wait- 
ing in my taxi.” 

“Tam sorry that you think I have lied 


“vou 


now arrest been 
answer 


still 


can be 


go so far as that, Mr. Bur- 
simply suggest that your chivalry 
1 you to the doubtful course of 


has |e 


withholding from us necessary informa- 
tion. However, that is over and done 
with now. The routine will take it 
Way.” 

Burton bowed and left the room. 


Sakeman glanced at his watch. “Half 


past four! Miss Cynthia Shaw should 
be waiting downstairs.” He touched 
the bell. “Bring me those Shaw- 


Bolden photographs,” he said to Lieu- 


tenant Mason, his secretary. 
\ moment later the secretary reap- 


peared and handed him two photographs 


of Cynthia Shaw in her wedding dres 


The one was an enlargement of a pho- 
tograph that had appeared in The Daily 
Skeich on the day of the wedding, and 
showed Cynthia entering the church. 
he other was the one which had been 


taken by flash light at Maviste’ 


within an hour of the alteration of her 
dr The two photographs placed side 
by side revealed the alteration beyond 


the possibility of a doubt. 
“Hm!” said 


“T don’t think 


Sakeman approvingly. 


we shall be long in fin- 
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ishing this case now.” 


To his secretary 
he added: 


“Show Miss Shaw in.” 


CHAPTER 
THE 


XXVIII. 
GRILLING, 
OOD Mr. Sakeman. 
What a charming room!” 

First point to Cynthia! It was the 
first time that any one on entering the 
presence of the chief of police had ven- 
tured to indulge in small talk, or to 
address him as “mister.”” Cynthia had 
made the utmost use of the slender fact 
that Chief Sakeman was a distant con- 
nection of her mother. She went fur- 
ther—went to the point of offering her 


afternoon, 





hand and compelling its acceptance 
Sakeman returned the greeting with 
a formality that made her add: “By 
way, have I 
cousin ?” 
“In the eyes of the law,” 
chief ponderously, “a man is 
till he is proved guilty. The 
plies to women, Miss Shaw. 
you sit down? 
That to the chief’s credit. 
He drove it home by taking care that 
the chair he placed for her brought her 
in direct 
his de k. ( 


away trom 


the 
come as a criminal or a 
said the 
innocent 
same ap- 

Won't 


” 


Was one 


line 


with the photographs on 
‘ynthia was not going to run 
them. 


“How perfectly charming of you!” 
she said. Under her long lashes her 


eyes slid round to the face of Sakema 
She picked up the photographs and stud- 
2 1 1 x ] 
ied | head on 


with one Si e. 
“Does it make you temper justice with 


them er 

mercy, or do you keep it to console tl 

’t you think the: 
ei 


panniers vive one height: 

The t faltering of her 
told him that she was feeling the strain 
He 1 


ippeared 
th the utmost seriousness as 


condemned : Sut don 





yoice 


of his sile nce, to take h 


yuestion 


he gazed at the phot 


yeraphs. 

“That point had escaped me,” he sai 
lress certainly has features 

n my young day this dres: 


Lh P 
tnougn tne ¢ 

















Rose of 


would have been considered a little— 
scant.” 

As he spoke, he tapped the photo- 
graph which the police had taken. 

“Oh, do you think I show too much 
ankle; I owe it to the family to apolo- 
gize.” 

“There is no occasion to do so,” said 
the chief meaningly, “because if you 
will look at this photograph you will see 
that the length of the skirt is strictly in 
accordance with fashionable propriety.” 

Cynthia looked from one photograph 
to the other. She was caught, and she 
had the courage to admit it to herself 
without panic or self-reproach. It was 
the kind of mistake one was bound to 
make. She had simply been defeated 
by an anonymous newspaper photogra- 
pher. She remembered her father show- 
ing her that very photograph in the 
Daily Sketch. It had appealed to his 
family pride—well, the next few min- 
utes would show how much _ family 
pride would be left standing by that 
self-same photograph. 

She decided that it was time for Sake- 
man to take the lead. She had not long 
to wait. 

“Hadn’t you better tell me all about 
it, Miss Shaw,” asked the chief in the 
easy, good-natured manner that was so 
valuable to him. 

“Why should I spoil the game?” asked 
Cynthia. “I am sure I should make a 
lasting enemy of that bright young de- 
tective of yours by doing his work for 
him.” 

“His work is complete,” returned 
Sakeman, “He has proved to my sat- 
isfaction that your wedding dress has 
been shortened by nearly three inches 
since the day you put it on in the room 
on Prospect Street. Other evidence in 
our possession leads to the inference 
that it was shortened because it con- 


tained an oil stain. Other evidence again 
suggests a reason for the oil stain and 
your motive for wishing to conceal it.” 

“In fact, the only evidence you are 
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waiting for,” put in Cynthia, “is some 
reason for my wanting to kill Rhoda 
Maines. You'll have to be very in- 
genious over that, because there doesn’t 
happen to be any. I never had the 
slightest intention of killing her.” 

The chief considered the reply. He 
was just unable to decide whether she 
was lying or not. 

“You will not deny that you fired at 
her?” he demanded. 

“T would if there were any use in 


doing so,” said Cynthia. “But I’m 
afraid you’d be able to prove it. But 


there’s a whole lot you never will be 
able to prove.”’ 
“You will admit that we have made 


progress,” returned Sakeman. 

“You’ve walked a long way up a 
blind alley,” returned Cynthia. ‘That 
detective gentleman of yours asked 


Martin Hall a whole string of ques- 
tions which were repeated to me and 
amused me immensely. That detective 
is too clever, chief. He learned too 
much,” 

Sakeman knew when it was unwise 
to interrupt. He waited knowing that 
the girl would continue. 

“For instance,” resumed Cynthia, “he 
cornered poor Mr. Hall about the fitter. 
He proved conclusively that I had sent 
her to bring—let me see, another spray 
of orange blossom, wasn’t it—at exactly 
the right moment. The fitter was sent 
from the room so as to allow me just 
comfortable time to take my rifle from 
the oak chest and take up a sniping 
position behind the geraniums. Poor 
Hall! I believe he thought he had 
helped me on to the electric chair.” 

“Not the electric chair,” said Sake- 
man stolidly. “It is a question of im- 
prisonment.” 

“Not yet,” corrected Cynthia amia- 
bly. “Before the fitter is any use to 
you, chief, you will have to prove that 
I knew Rhoda Maines would come 
round the corner of Prospect Street at 
the exact time when she did come. Do 
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you employ any women detectives? 
They’d be much more dangerous. A 
woman would never have started on the 
assumption that I wanted to prevent 
Rhoda Maines from having the lion’s 
share of my marriage settlement. Our 
brains don’t work like that, you know. 
It’s the sort of crime a man might com- 
mit, but a woman never.” 

Sakeman’s face was a mask. It was 
hiding a sudden and intense gratifica- 
tion. Rhoda Maines was to have had 
the lion’s share of the marriage settle- 
ment. That was a woman's way of 
saying that Bolden had some 
sort of trust in favor of Rhoda Maines 
—an entirely new point that might be 
of the utmost value. Instinct warned 
him to tread warily. 

Cynthia was quick-witted enough to 
perceive that he was considering some- 
thing she had said. There came to her 
the suspicion that she had blundered. 


created 


She must feel her way. “You knew 
the story of Rhoda Maines and Mr. 
Bolden?” she asked. 


“Oh, yes, of course,” replied the chief. 

“T perceive that you did not,’ said 
Cynthia. ‘Well, I have made you a free 
present of a fact a great deal more valu- 
able than anything you’ve unearthed up 
to date—that, if Rhoda Maines were 
dead, I should be a hundred thousand 
dollars the richer.” 

Sakeman was genuinely puzzled and 
permitted himself to show it. “You 
the richer?” he repeated. 
“You have beaten me, Miss Shaw, and I 
admit it. How could her death affect 
you financially ?” 

“It’s quite simple,” answered Cynthia. 
“The marriage settlement made in 
favor does not until 
Maines has first been paid. Hers is 
what they call a first claim, I believe. 
So you added, “if Rhoda 


would be 


my 


1 1 
ope rate Rhoda 


see,” she 


Maines were dead the whole of Bolden’s 
estate would belong to me.” 

Sakeman leaned back in his chair and 
“It is amazing to me,” 


1 
ne 


laughed. 
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said, wagging 
graphs on the 
your intelligence should be caught by a 
popular misunderstanding about mar- 
riage.” 

“Misunderstanding !” 
thia. 

“The ordinary man believes a mar- 
riage has been completed at the point 
where the woman says ‘I will.’ I think 
he is right as far as the religious part 
of the ceremony is concerned. Never- 
theless, as you ought to know, a mar- 
riage in this case has absolutely no legal 
significance until the register has bee 


signed by the contracting parties. You 


his head at the photo- 
desk, “that a woman of 


repeated Cyn 


seem to have been ignorant of this, Miss 
Shaw. much 
from the fact that you allowed me to 
use your correct name.” 

The expression of amused indiffer- 
ence had left Cynthia’s face. Her eyes, 
wide open, were staring into the chief’ 
Even her lips had gone white. 

a) 
I felt that, 
death, and in 
wouldn't | 
answered after a tense moment. I 
sounded suddenly weak. Shi 
fumbling movements with her 


I thought you realized as 


led myself Miss Shaw becau 
so soon after Mr Sold 





such circumstance 


ve decent to do otherwise,’ 


voice 
made 
hands at her throat, adjusting and re- 
adjusting the c 
Sakeman waited. 
“Do you mean to tell me,” she asked 


fur-edged wrap she wore. 


him at last, “that I never married 
Bolden at all?” 

*T do,” said tl chief 

“Then——” 

She had been about to speak, but 
checked herself. For a moment she sat 
facing him, peering into his eyes as if 
he would read his thoughts. Her 
cupped hands hid the lower part of her 
face, but her eyes were visible. Even 
as he watched, the expression died out 
of them, and the lids drooped. At the 
same moment he became conscious of 
a faint. sickly odor that had a vague, 
arresting familiarity 
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Suddenly he reached forward and She swayed in her chair and fell 
snatched at her wrist. Something fell backward. He ignored her, dived for 
from her grasp. It was a rose—the the rose, slipped it into the drawer of 
sane, strange tropical rose that had sent his desk, and then threw open the win- 
Bolden to his death. dow. 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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CONFESSES CRIME IN CHURCH 

HE stirring of his conscience by a sermon preached in a little mission in 
\kron, Ohio, prompted David FE. Deckster to confess that he committed 
the crime for which another man is serving sentence. The crime was the rob- 
bery of the Mercantile Restaurant Company in New York. It occurred in De- 
cember, 1920. Robert Harty, of Brooklyn, who has a wife and three children, 

was arrested and convicted and sent to Sing Sing prison for two years. 
After the theft of two thousand one hundred and seventy dollars Deckster 
wandered about the country and finally arrived in Akron. There one night he 
attended the religious services in the mission and was so moved that he admitted 
his crime and asked the minister to summon the police. The repentant man 
waived extradition and went back to New York to face the consequences of his 


confession, 





ROBBERY ON TRAIN? 
N RS. DAVID CUMMINGS, of New York, met several very pleasant stran- 


gers on a train when she was returning to the metropolis from St. Louis 
recently, and, in consequence, it is believed by the police, she lost eighteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars’ worth of jewelry. As the train approached New 
York, several men, who were accompanied by a French woman, engaged Mrs 
Cummings in conversation, and one of them offered her a magazine. When 
she went to a private room on the train to change her dress the French woman 
went with her and assisted her. 

Being nervous about her jewels Mrs. Cummings frequently examined the 
bay that contained them, and it is believed that her doing so attracted the atten 
tion of a band of clever crooks on the train. At any rate, her jewels are gone, 
and the affable strangers are under suspicion of being responsible for their dis- 
appearance, ? 





TAKE RIFLED SAFE TO VICTIM’S HOME 


"T HE persons who robbed the office of Sedke Bozoz, of Union Hill, New 

Jersey, one night recently, were not lacking in audacity. They removed a 
three-hundred-pound safe from the office, worked the combination and opened 
the safe, took three hundred dollars in Liberty Bonds and several insurance 
policies from it, and then carried the safe in an automobile to West New York, 
more than two miles away, and left the empty strong box on the lawn before 
ozoz’s house. It was found there early the following morning, 
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brink of the 
two hundred feet 
to eternity. 

When Joe Hartman had pulled me 
terra firma I wiped the 
weat from my brow and looked down 
to the point where my mortal 
ve been reposing at that mo- 


back to cold 


remains 
might ha 
ment. 
“Whew! That was a close one, Joe! 
I said, utulating myself. 
Then my eyes took in the scene at my 


he 


congré 


feet. 
I whispered in awe, for- 
getting how near death had been to me 
the moment before. 

ind warned me: 


tt back a bit. Y’ 


y 
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“"¥’ det- 


Jo PrOWw led “ 


ter gC might get dizzy 
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great green forest tl 
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1 
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ng water and farm 
orderly arrangement, 
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eautiful garden spot I 
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I demanded. 
“Waal, that’s Jeff Kenyon’s place,’ 
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} e177 1 ‘ 
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pallor were possible, and then for a 
a flame of fire burned in her 
dull eyes. She turned to Joe. 

‘Did j’ go past Jeff Kenyon’s place 
she demanded. 

Joe’s face bent 
“Lost my bearin’s a leetle, 
cut-off from the huckleberry 
mumbled. 

There followed a long silence, 


moment 
oo” 
over his plate. 


makit 
ridge,” he 


Was 


broken 


only by Joe’s noisy eating. Finally, 
from over by the kitchen stove, Mrs. 


Joe put a general question. 


= )j £3 see—any thing ?”’ 
n’t look,” Joe answered. “Now 


saw the fire flame up in Mrs. 
Joe’s eyes for a brief moment. 

“Look here,” I said, “did you people 
know Jeff Kenyon well? I don’t mind 
telling you that in spite of everything 
that’s happened to him he was—and i 
friend of mine. I fancy I 
the inside life of Jeff 
other living being, and I'd like 


know 
Kenyon 


more of 


than any 


to know more of this sunken garden of 
his.” 

| his wife exchanged looks, 
ind a slightly relenting smile drew up 





the corners of Mrs. Joe’s hard mouth. 
“Of course I knew Jeff had a place 
ewhere up here in the wilderness. 
He told me a great deal about it and 
what an important part of his life he 
had pian wed on making it, but he 
told me exactly where it was 
\ matter of sen I supposed.’ 


som 


never 
located. 
sentiment, : 
They ain’t much t’ tell about it,” Joe 
ained. “It was where he was gonna 
his woman they got mar- 








when 


Mona 


ner, too 


I mused. “IT knew 


Turner,” 
Pretty little flirt with a heart 
bird’s. 


about the size of a humming 


Never was good enough for Jeff, but he 
Was crazy about her.” 

“She was yallar!”’ 

I was surprised at the bitterness in 
Joe’s voice. 

“Why? Because she didn’t ck by 


8C 


DS 
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’ that. 
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him? That was a pretty big sacrifice 
to ask of a butterfly.” 

“He did that much fer 
interrupted. “A 


Mrs. 


more, 


her,’ 
Joe whole lot 
too.” 

“What do you mean? He’s doing a 
life term for a murder which was the 
result of a quarrel over money. All the 
testimony at was clean-cut. 
He never even denied it. He shot Ben 
Parker, and told the court he was ready 
to pay the penalty.” 

“He said that, all righ 

Joe emphasized “said” in such a way 
that I was truck for a 
ment. Then I laughed outright. 

“Don’t tell me that Jeff Kenyon was 
crazy, in addition to everything else,” 
I said, sobering. 

“Waal, I ain't 
Sarry an’ me 
And 
hing his chair 
the last 
them on the 


But it w 


the trial 


thunder: mo- 


aimin’ t’ argy al 


out it. 
sets a heap by Jeff 
he conver- 
from 
word | 
ubject 


Kenyon.” Joe closed t 


: a final 
sation by pu ACK 
e. This was 
got out of either of 


lat evening. as enough to give 





me considerable food for thought 
wee Be h. clean bed. ¢] 
As I lay in my rough, clean bed, with 
the moonbeams playing hide aud sce] 
across the quilts, through the branch 


, I drew to 
ricture of Jeff 


f 1 1 . - 
or the gently swaying [irs 


mind again picture after | 


Kenyon, as he had told me of his life 
before I knew him. Though I had not 
seen him for several years, I recalled 
him vividly as I knew him when he held 
an enviable place in business and social 
circles—and then as a murderer await 


ing trial and sentence. 

The story of Jeff Kenyon was the 
usual one of a man 
from the depths to the heights for the 


t 
pair ot 


sake of a flashing brown eyes, 
only to lose ultimately. There is prob- 
} 1. t sit : D. + +1 + . 

ably not a village in the country that has 
not witnessed the same drama. Thie 
first part he told me himself at the club 


on such a w as moves men 


to confidences over their cigars 


intry evening 
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Eighteen or nineteen years ago he 
drifted into Spokane, a bit of flotsam 
on the crest of the unemployed tide. 
He was a big, rather handsome fellow 
of twenty-two, still with a lot of lik- 
able boyishness in his face in spite of 
the lines a number of hard knocks had 
furrowed there. 

Where he came from he never told. 
That Jeff Kenyon was not the name 
with which he had been christened he 
frankly admitted, but he offered no ex- 
planation. 

He hung around the city free employ- 
ment office during that first winter, tak- 
ing small, odd jobs, content with a 
cheap bed and three meals a day. He 
was a good worker, but he seemed to 
have no incentive to push ahead. 

“T tried to make good in the East, but 
as young as I was, I was hounded out 
of every job 1 got,” he told me hesi- 
tatingly. 

Along in April Ben Parker, the 
banker, sent an order to the employ- 
ment agency for a gardener’s helper, to 
assist about his beautiful grounds in 
Rockwood. Jeff, the next on the list, 
was sent out. 

The second day there, while he was 
spading up the ground in a flower bed, 
he became conscious of some one near 
him, and he looked up, straight into 
the brownest, most mischievous eyes he 
had ever beheld. Their twinkle was 
enhanced by a half smile on curved, 
rosebud lips. Jeff's heart jumped, for 
that smile could have been meant for no 
one but himself. 

“T watched you from the house, and 
you looked so big and handsome that I 
simply had to come over and see you 
at. close range,” she explained. Her 
words ended with a silvery laugh. 

Jeff felt his pulse leaping. 

“In that moment while I knelt there 


on the ground I knew that life never 
would offer me another thing half so 
“T—well, you 


desirable,” he told me. 
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see, she was eighteen, and I was twenty- 
two.” 

At first her frank statement sent the 
blood to his face and a stammer to his 
lips. But in a moment his blue eyes 
were twinkling, too. 

“Do I come up to expectations?” he 
asked her. 

“Oh, much, much more! Yow are 
handsome. Wouldn't I love to ha-e you 
fitted up in real clothes and cal. 11 me 
at just about the time Madge Simpson 
drops in! It would be the grandest 
fun, putting something over on that cat, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, it would,” Jeff answered rather 
flatly. To himself he sized her up, with- 
out in any way qualifying his emotions: 
“She’s spoiled !” 

There came a pause in their conver- 
sation, and he turned again to his spad- 
ing. 

“Your wife and—possibly your chil- 
dren—would object to anything like 
that, though,” she ventured after a mo- 
ment. 

Jeff turned to her again, his 
solemn. 

“T have never been married,” he told 
her simply. 

“Oh! You must think me terribly 
rude,” she apologized contritely. “I’m 
always saying and doing things that 
hurt people’s feelings. I’m sorry!” 

“That’s all right,” Jeff told her, and 
again she saw that answering twinkle 
in his blue eyes. 

“Would you mind telling me you 
name?” she asked him. 

“Teff Kenyon.” 

“My name is Mona Turner. 
mother is married to Mr. Parker.” 

There seemed to be no further com- 
mon grounds of conversation for them, 
so presently she moved back to the 
house. 

Jeff went to his humble lodgings that 
night with a new glow in his heart and 
a new resolution in his mind. He did 
not reappear at the Parker home the 


face 


My 














Neither did he show up 


next morning. 
at the employment office. 

Instead he brushed and pressed his 
shabby best suit of clothes and appeared 
bank of which Ben Parker was 


at the 
president. 

“I want to 
Parker,” he said. 

“What references?” 
manded. 

“Myself.” 

Calmly, coldly, Parker looked him 
over. In that face, in spite of other 
things there, Ben Parker saw something 
which told him he would not go wrong 
in this man. 

“What can you do?” 

“Keep books, or run errands.” 

“This is very unusual, coming with- 


work for you, Mr. 


the banker de- 


out references.” 

Parker looked at him sharply again. 
A question half formed on his lips, but 
he thought better of uttering it. 

the contrary, I’m 
going to chance it. Report to the head 
bookkeeper.” He scribbled an order on 
lip of paper for Jeff. 

That was the beginning. There 
wasn’t an hour of the day or a minute 
of the hour that Jeff didn’t see a pair 
of brown eyes smiling half mockingly 
at him. They were his inspiration, his 
inceitivee He worked hard and won 
the approval of his associates and those 

He began to dress bettes. 

Spring flitted by and summer came. 
Then one day while he worked at a 
lesk near Ben Parker’s, Jeff looked up 
into the eyes which had been before him 
months. For a moment he 
thought it only the vision of his dream 

realized that he 


; then he 
the real, life-and- 


“Precedence to 


as 


above him. 


all these 
world was 
smiling at 
blood girl. 

Mona Turner returned his stare with 
a flirting smile and a nod. 
uot a sign of recognition in that look. 
transformation in him helped to 
dim her recollection of him. She 
thought Jeff was one of the many clerks 


warm, 


Chere Was 
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about the bank with whom she had a 
passing 2cquaintance. 

or weeks after that Jeff felt his 
pulse racing every time a woman ap- 
peared within the range of his vision 
in the bank. At any time, he told him- 
self, he might see Mona Turner there 
again. 

His second encounter came in mid- 
winter. He had been called to Mr. 
Parker’s desk with a set of figures and 
was in the midst of explaining them to 
the president suddenly 
stood at the opposite side of the 

As Jeff looked up she recognized in 
him the clerk who had smiled at her on 
he nodded 


when Mona 


desk. 
; 
the previous occasion, and 
to him. 


Ben 


ness man, paused, annoyed at the inter- 


Parker, sleek, hard-fisted busi- 


ruption. Something in Mona’s eyes im- 
pelled him to 
Jeff. For a trembling 


feared she would recogniz 


rise, though, and present 
moment 
e the name, 
but she gave no sign as 
cool little hand. Gradual as 

ation from outcast to bank 
clerk, it had been complete. Mona had 
handsome day 


she offered her 
had been 
his transforn 


entirely forgotten the 


laborer. 


Ten years later Jeff was a well-paid 
minor official of the bank. Of his trials, 
his discouragements, and his tempta- 
tions during that period he told me 
much. But suffice it that never 
before in the conserva- 
tive institution had 
tion been granted an employee. 
even those over whose 


here 
hic# . ” 1 
history of tne 
uch rapid promo- 
Yet no 
one, not 


he had been pushed, ever resente 





advancement of Jeff Kenyon. 
gripping personality, coupled with his 
4 a. See. 1 1 
unusual business ability, had pushed 
him quickly to the attention of Ben 
Parker. But it was Mona Turner who 
had aroused in him the desire to win. 
On the occasion of his promotion to 


the post of assistant to the president he 
was invited to the Parker home, on an 
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equal footing with the other gay young 
people there. That was where | first 
met Jeff Kenyon. 

Jeff Kenyon had climbed out of the 
depths that he might be on a level with 
Mona Turner. Seeing him, standing 
head and shoulders above the gay little 
spoiled darling who had led him where 
he was, we of our crowd felt then that 
there were no heights to which he might 
not aspire and hope to attain. From 
that night he became the open and 
avowed suitor for the favors of the 
most elusive little morsel of humanity 
any of us ever had broken our hearts 
over. 

Much of what follows, up to the time 
of the arrest of Jeff Kenyon, I knew at 
firsthand, through intimate association 
with him. 

In six months he had all the other 
males outdistanced at the Parker home. 
But two years later the announcements 
we had been waiting for had not ar- 
rived. A dozen times she had broken 
his heart, only to return tearfully to 
patch together the shattered parts. 
When she was in trouble, or needed a 
friend, Jeff was always the one on 
whom she leaned. Whenever Jeff grew 
dangerously serious she always chose 
that psychological moment to transfer 
her affections to some one else. Yet, in 
spite of it all, I think the little minx 
had a real affection for Jeff and would 
have married him, only—he never had 
asked her to. 

Each time that he felt an overmaster- 
ing urge to seize her and crush her in 
his arms, something checked him. Out 
of that dim and almost forgotten past 
of which he never spoke a ghostly black 
shadow came and pointed a finger of 
scorn at him. The years of purging 
had not yet brought him to risk one 
hour of her happiness. 

In the city, he told me, that haunting 
fear was always at his back. When he 


walked the streets he cringed at a has- 


tening footstep behind him; he 


vas in 
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constant dread that some one whom he 
had known before would recognize him, 
Then, he knew, he must move on. 

A plan began to formulate in his 
brain, and eventually he carried out the 
preliminary steps. Into the wild reaches 
of the north woods he went and found 
what he wanted, a paradise of beauty 
and contentment, secure from the eyes 
of the world; a retreat to which none 
might follow, when that fateful day of 
recognition came. He spent thousands 
of dollars in making of it an enchanted 
land for a princess. 

But even then he did not claim the 
reward for which he had toiled. He 
seemed to be waiting always for some- 
thing to happen. 

Then, on a day when he least ex- 
pected it, it did happen, and the black 
shadow with the scornful finger de- 
parted forever fram his back. This he 
told me afterward, as we sat on the 
edge of the iron cot in his jail cell, just 
before he was to leave for the peniten- 
tiary. There was a glow in his face 
which could only be brought by a satis- 
fied love and peace with himself. 

Mona and he were playing a round 
of golf over the Hayden Lake course. 
Suddenly Mona threw down her club 
and suggested that they stroll through 
the woods to the lake shore. 

Screened from sight behind a fringe 
of bushes they sat and watched the 
bathers. All day Jeff had been dis- 
turbed by a look of hidden fear in 
Mona’s eyes, back of her gay exterior. 
Now, alone with him, she dropped the 
mask, and he saw her face was hag- 
gard. 

“What is it, Mona?” he asked, plac- 
ing his big hand over her small ones as 
they lay clasped in her lap. They were 
chilling to the touch, and her eyes did 
not look at him. 

“Jeff, I’m—I’m in terrible trouble.” 

“Tell me what it is. I'll straighten 
it all out.” 

“T wish I her 


were dead!” Then 
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brown eyes were swimming in tears, 
and he had his arms around her, with 
her head pillowed on his shoulder, while 
she sobbed. 

“Now tell me,” he ordered, when she 
lay quiet. 

“I—I am just a common criminal,” 
she said with a gasp. “I have taken 
money—a very great deal of money, 
that—that didn’t belong to me!” 

For just a brief second a great joy 
welled up in Jeff Kenyon, while he 
crushed Mona Turner to him savagely. 
In his heart he felt the shackles which 
had stilled his tongue being torn down. 
A song went pounding through his 
veins: “She’s mine! She’s mine! She 
has known what it is, and can under- 
stand and forgive!” 

Mona began talking again. 

“T will be arrested and go to prison! 
Oh, Jeff! Jeff! Save me!” 

Out of her heart came that cry, and 
she had turned to him -for protection. 
With this new knowledge that at last he 
dared speak, dared claim this girl for 
his own, Jeff became calm, collected. 

“Whose money was it?” he asked. 

“Tt belonged to Ben Parker. Oh, it is 
) terrible, just like any common thief! 
[ needed money badly. I have been bet- 
ting on the races at Alan, like all the 
rest of the crowd. I lost—a lot. So 
then I—b-borrowed a great deal more 
Ben—without his 
| could win back what I had lost. 

1 I lost that, too.” 
“Does he 
covered the loss?” 

“Ves. He told me last night that I 
I hate him! I detest 


knowing it, 
Has he dis- 


know yet? 


must marry him. 


him! He taught me to spend money— 
then he does this.” 
will marry him, though?” 


“Vou 
he cold sweat stood out on Jeff’s 
It seemed that life itself hung 

on the answer she would make. 

“Never! Never! I told him I hated 


1,: ” 
Him, 
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“That if I had not changed my mind 
by to-morrow evening he would turn 
me over to the police.” 

Every muscle in Jeff’s body grew 
tense as he came to his feet. 

“T'll kill him!” he swore. 

Mona clung to him. 

“Don’t do that! Jeff! 
away! Keep me always!” 

Jeff led her to the parking square 
where their car stood, and he tucked 
her in the powerful roadster. 

“How—how long has he wanted you 
to marry him?” he asked as he backed 


Take me 


the car out and headed it toward Coeur 
d’Alene His and 
strained. 

“Ever since mother died a year ago. 
I have been afraid of him ever since I 
was a little Now he has me in 
his power.” 

As they were crossing the Idaho line 
at Spokane Bridge, heading for Spo- 


voice was tense 


girl. 


kane, Jeff brought the car up with a 
. bee) 

jerk. 

“Listen! 


You are mine, sweetheart. 
Mine! You have 
man who slurs 
if I have to 


Do you hear me? 
always been mine. The 
your name is going to die, 
choke him to death. 

will be 


“To-morrow morning we 


1 


married. There are other things to do 


to-night, which cannot wait. I will take 
you home to prepare for leaving the 
city to-morrow. Then I will wind up 
my own affairs before I call on Ben 


Parker. I have something to say to 


him, and I think he will listen. 

“After we are married we will head 
for the north. Up in the heart of the 
big woods I have prepared a little para- 
dise for just you and me. It is ready 
and waiting for us. Only two persons 
will ever know who we are up there, an 
old homesteader and his wife. It is 
safe, and there we will learn how to 


te 
live, P 


Mona Turner was desperate. As she 
l 


had done a dozen times efore when 


she needed help, she had turned to Jeff, 
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knowing that he was her willing slave. 
She was grateful to him now, for he 
had saved her from the penalty of her 
extreme of follies. This Jeff did not 
tell me, but I knew Mona Turner. 


That is not the story that was told 
at the trial. Mona was never brought 
into the court records, except as a wit- 
ness for the State. Her name was not 
in the least tainted. 

Never will I forget the scene in that 
crowded courtroom, Hundreds there 
were who had been glad to call Jeff 
Kenyon their friend. Not so, though, 
when trouble came to him. It was a 
hostile, morbidly curious crowd which 
came to see the law grind out justice. 

And through it all Jeff sat alone, a 
half smile on his lips. Only once did 
that expression leave his face, and that 
was when Mona Turner, sobbing, her 
face buried in her hands, was led to the 
witness stand by a bailiff. She did not 
look at Jeff and testified hesitatingly. 

Jeff freely admitted every part of the 
indictment against him. Summarized, 
the testimony which sent Jeff Kenyon to 
the penitentiary was this: 

Leaving Mona Turner at the Parker 
home, after a day of golf at Hayden 
Lake, Jeff went to his own lodgings. 
At about eight o’clock in the evening, 
remembering that he had had an ap- 
pointment with Ben Parker for that 
afternoon, he telephoned the banker 
and asked if he might meet him at his 
home. To this Parker agreed. The 
matter under discussion was that of a 
rather large loan of money which 
Parker had made to Jeff, and over 
which there had been some hard feel- 
ing between the banker and his assist- 
ant. 

At eight-fifteen Jeff arrived at the 
Parker home, in a taxicab. As the car 
swung up to the curb in front of the 
house an old man, in the act of starting 
the street, was struck and 
Though he 


across 


knocked to the pavement. 
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did not seem seriously injured, and 
climbed unaided into the taxicab, to be 
taken to the emergency hospital, the 
accident worked on Jeff’s already un- 
strung nerves, due to the anticipated 
disagreeable interview, and he rushed 
into the house without the preliminary 
of being announced. Ben Parker was 
pacing the floor of the living room, 
which opened in a big arch to the stair- 
way. 

Parker, also upset and nervous, spoke 
sharply to Jeff for his familiarity, and 
hot words followed. Jeff remembered 
little beyond that point, until he was 
being led away from the Parker home 
between two officers. 

While there were no eye witnesses to 
the tragedy, Mona Turner’s somewhat 
incoherent story corroborated the ad- 
missions made by Jeff. In her rooms, 
above the living room, she became 
aware of angry words below her. She 
could not recognize the speakers and 
paid little attention until she heard a 
shot fired. For perhaps two minutes she 
had sat, frightened ; then she had crept 
into the hallway and made her way to 
the head of the stairs. All was silent 
below, so she moved down the steps 
slowly. Halfway down she stopped. 
Standing at the foot of the stairs was 
Jeff Kenyon, and in his hand was a 
revolver. In the center of the room 
Ben Parker lay dead. Jeff was staring 
at the prostrate form of his employer, 
his face gray and ghastly. As he 
turned his face to hers she screamed 
and lost consciousness. 

Ben Parker was a leading citizen and 
an influential business man in the city. 
Jeff didn’t have a chance. The jury 
gave him a life sentence. It would have 
executed him had there been a capital- 
punishment proviso in the laws of the 
State of Washington then. 

Mona was prostrated for weeks. But 
the day before they took Jeff to the 
penitentiary she came to the county jail 
to see him. 
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Under the jail rule that a third person 
be present at the interview, the sheriff, 
"at Jefi’s request, permitted me to fill 
that post. 

I tried to hear as little as possible of 
that farewell, but there were parts of 
it which came to me and burned into my 
brain. 

“Jeff! They forced me to tell what 
happened !” 

“Don’t you worry, little sweetheart,” 
he said, soothing her. “It will all come 
out right. Nothing in the world mat- 
ters so long as I know you are all 
mine.” 

“Dearest, it was because of me you 
did it! Until the end of the world I 
will wait for you.” 

Jeff's face lit up with positive happi- 
ness. 

“You will go often to our Garden of 


Eden and keep it ready for us?” he 
asked her eagerly. “You care that 
much ¢” 

“Yes. I will go often, Jeff. I will 
live there and wait for you. I hate 


everything in the world but you.” 

“You will be there when | come?” 

gk tN 

“T will write to you there, and prying 
eyes may never know.” 

“Hurry, hurry back to me, Jeff!” 

“T will see if I can be paroled for 
good behavior in a few years. It will 
not be long. Then—then will all the 
past be forgotten, sweetheart.” 

hat The next day Jeff 
began the serving of his sentence. 

Six months later I heard in an in- 
direct way that Mona Turner had. mar- 
ried a young army lieutenant, and that 
they were living in the Philippines. No 
record of it appeared in the 
papers. 


was all. 


ever 


The next morning I told Joe Hart- 
man I was going up alone to look over 
one of the magnesite mines. What he 
had told me about Jeff Kenyon’s pos 


sible innocence had troubled me all 
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night, fanciful as the hint seemed. 
Without definite plans, I had deter- 
mined to sift the matter fully, and if 
there was a reasonable belief that jus- 
tice had miscarried, to right that wrong 
for Jeff Kenyon, if the trail led me 
through all the courts and to the high- 
est authority. I wanted a further ex- 
planation from Joe Hartman, but I 
would get that later. To begin with | 
was going to visit Jeff’s sunken garden, 
and I did not want Joe along on that 
trip. 

Noon found me high in the hills, 
standing on the brink of the precipice 
overlooking the little paradise. So 
peaceful, calm, and altogether enchant- 
ing did it look that I could not bring 
to mind the sordid picture which had 
passed before my mind the night before. 

I detoured to the gap, entered the 
valley, and approached the house. One 
end of the roof had been crushed in by 
the heavy snows. The front door stood 
ajar, sagging on one rusty hinge. In- 
side the house was in order; a heater 
stood in a corner of the living room 
with a pile of chunk wood beside it; 
pictures were on the walls; a book shelf 
held a collection of volumes. In the 
kitchen the range was as though it only 
awaited the touch of a match; pots and 
pans and dishes were in their places; 
tinned provisions were piled high. The 
bedchambers were the same; bedding 
lay on the springs of the iron bedsteads ; 
clothing hung on the walls; curtains 
were at the windows. 

But I shuddered with a clammy fear. 
Year after year those things had stood 
there, as they were placed by Jeff Ken- 
yon, in readiness for his bride; they 
were water-soaked, mildewed, rotting, 
and rusting. Pack rats had taken com- 
plete possession. Every piece of cloth 
and paper was in tattered shreds from 
the rodents’ sharp teeth. 

I sought the open air. barn 


dk OTS 


The 


with 


stood down by the creek, 
agape and the roof caved in. Outhouses 
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were rotting to the ground; a bridge 
over the creek had collapsed. 

“It would be a pretty sad homecom- 
ing for Jeff,” I mused, as I left the 
valley. I had gained nothing from the 
inspection. But, after I went carefully 
over all the facts again, intuition led me 
to stumble onto a possible solution that 
was ridiculous in its simplicity. 

Mona Turner had shot Ben Parker! 
She had shot him from the stairway, 
then had crumpled there just as Jeff 
entered the house. Jeff at once had 
taken the gun from her hand and him- 
self had accepted the burden of the 
crime, to keep her name untarnished. 
I wondered that I never had thought of 
it before. 

I coupled this solution with the facts 
of the case as I knew them and as 
they had been revealed at the trial, then 
with Mona Turner. Six months after 
vowing that for ever and ever she 
would wait for Jeff, she had been mar- 
ried to another. I began to see Mona 
lurner in her true light. The spoiled 
and pampered daughter of wealth had, 
at the first sign of trouble to herself, 
accepted the sacrifice of the first man 
to whom she could turn; then, herself 
safe, she had forgotten him. 

Chat evening I faced Joe Hartman. 

“Joe, you hinted Jeff Kenyon did not 
kill Ben Parker,” I said. “I don’t know 
just what you meant by that, but 
whether. you talk to me or not, I am 
going to find justice for Jeff.” 

Joe’s face turned a sickly white. 

“Y’ better drop things that is done 
an’ past,” he answered. 

“T think I have worked out the solu- 
tion, and nothing can stop me now,” I 
asserted firmly. “Mona Turner killed 
Parker because of some real or fancied 
wrong, or through fear or revenge, and 
leff took it upon himself to save her. 
I am confident of that. 

“Now what I want from you is what 
you know about it. How do you know 
I don’t know 
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what your motive is, but it seems to me 
you yourself are liable for the peniten- 
tiary in withholding testimony which 
would clear the name of another man,” 

“Seein’ y’ aim t’ keep meddlin’,” Joe 
answered, “I expect Sarry an’ me’d 
better explain some to y’-—which I still 
think y’ ain’t doin’ right.” 

“It is my business, for I have been 
Jeff Kenyon’s friend.” 

Sarah Hartman was sitting by 
kitchen table, her chin resting in t 
palms of her hands, while she watched 
me. 

“Waal, t? begin with, they is only 
three people in the world who knows 
Jeff Kenyon didn’t kill Ben Parker. 
Even that woman of hissen thinks he 
done it.” 

“What! And you kept this from the 
officials all these years?” 

“They’s a good reason why I ain't 
never said nothin’. It don’t sound 
reasonablelike, but it’s because that 
woman 0’ hissen didn’t stick by him.” 

“I still don’t see. If neither one of 
them killed Parker, why should their 
lives have been spoiled by the affair at 
all ?”” 

“She thinks Jeff Kenyon done it, an’ 
he thinks she done it. That’s why he 
went to the penitentiary—t’ save her 
name from bein’ tarnished. But she 
didn’t shoot him. She told jest what 
she saw, when she was at the trial.” 

“Then in the name of justice, Joe 
Hartman, tell me what happened and 
who the murderer is,” I demanded. 

There was a long pause. Joe walked 
to the door and looked out into the 
night. Coming back he sat down in his 
chair again and stared at the floor in 
front of him. 

Sarah Hartman cleared her throat. 
“He’s Jeff Kenyon’s friend. He 
say if we done right,” she said. 

I looked at her. Her cheeks were 
burning red. 

“Tt ain’t a very long story,” Joe 
“T saw the man that shot Ben 
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Parker, an’ I started out after a police- 
man.” 

‘But you did not offer a word of tes- 
‘mony to clear Jeff Kenyon’s name!” 
it seemed that every muscle in my body 
was straining to leap at this man—to 
choke the truth from him. 

“They was a reason why I didn’t. I 
went down t’ Spokane t’ see Ben Parker 
about fixin’ another loan on our place, 
sos we could get through the winter. 
He was hard-headed to deal with on 
paper, an’ I come down to see him per- 
sonal. I had a chanct t’ ride back up 
this way the next mornin’ early, an’ 
save railroad fare, so that’s how I come 
t’ go up to Parker’s place at night. 

“\When { come in an’ seen what hap- 
pened t’ Parker I knowed I had t’ get an 
officer, an’ I rushed out on the street. 
They was an ortermobile comin’ tearin’ 
up the street, an’ I stepped in front o’ 
the lights t’ stop it, but I got hit. At 
first it didn’t seem like I was much hurt. 
In the dark I recognized Jeff Kenyon’s 
voice, an’ I started t’ tell him what had 
happened, but he was so excited he 
didn’t know me, an’ rushed away. 

“T went unconscious then. They was 
a crack in my head, an’ it was nigh six 
afore I could think straight 
much again. 

“sarry brung me back up here an’ 
took care o’ me, an’ when I knowed 
anything, she told me about Jeff Kenyon 
am” Ben Parker. I knowed I had t’ 
go an’ tell what I’d see, an’ save Jeff. 

“They was another thing, though, 
that had been worryin’ Sarry. Each 
mon‘h jeff ’ud been writin’ a long letter 
to ile woman o’ hissen, an’ sendin’ it 
to Kaniksu. Sarry knowed who the 
was meant for—Jeff never 
talked much about anything else but her 
when he was up here—an’ the post- 
master give them to Sarry to hold, 


1 
months 


' 
letters 


thinkin’ that woman would be comin’ 
up soon t’ get ’em. 

“When I got strong enough I took 
the letters an’ went back t’ Spokane t’ 
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find the woman. I heard then she was 
married an’ gone, so I come back here. 

“Sarry an’ me thought it all over 
hard; then we opened them t’ see if we 
could find in ’em what we should do. 
He says as how he is happy fer doin’ 
what he is doin’, because it’s all fer her, 
an’ how every day jest brings him that 
much closer to the woman that’s waitin’ 
fer him. They ain’t nary a complaint, 
only jest trustin’ the woman who is 
makin’ his life happy by her faith. 
When we got down to th’ last letter Jeff 
is sayin’ as how he is sorta worried 
about her health because he don’t hear 
from her.” 

“*V’m gonna write down thar an’ tell 
him that woman o’ hissen has gone back 
on him,’ says Sarry. 

“‘No, Sarry. I gotta tell about that 
shootin’ an’ get Jeff out o’ thar,’ I says. 
‘I’m goin’ down t’ the penitentiary right 
away.’ 

“When I got down thar the warden 
talks to me some, then he sends fer Jeff. 
When he come in the room it was like 
lookin’ at some one I’d never seen be- 
fore. He’s all white an’ thin, an’ he’s 
got a bad cough. But they was that in 
his eyes which makes a big lump come 
in my throat. They says plain as day 
that he’s plum happy. 

“*Y? come down out o’ the hills with 
a message from her?’ he asks. Then he 
grabs me. “They ain’t anything wrong, 
is they?’ 

“*No,’ I says. Then he laughs. 

“*That’s all that matters,’ he says. 

“ ‘Jeff,’ I starts in, ‘I come down here 
t’ tell y’ about somethin’,’ 

“He takes ahold o’ me. ‘Old friend,’ 
he says, ‘yer jest about the finest sight 
fer sore eyes a man could have. I got 
so much t’ talk about, an’ so many ques- 
tions t’ ask, y’ jest gotta let me rattle on 
fer a while afore y’ say anything else.’ 

“He starts in then, talkin’ about that 
woman. ‘She’s the finest, truest, purest 
little woman on earth,’ he says. “Think 
o’ it! All these months she’s been up 
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thar waitin’ fer me. She ain’t wrote to 
me yet, but they’s a good reason, y’ can 
lay yer money. She’ll stand by me until 
they ain’t no more time. I wouldn't 
want ever t’ walk out o’ this prison if I 
didn’t know she was waitin’ fer me. 
Now y’ tell me about her.’ 

“*She’s been sick, reason she didn’t 
write,’ I says, makin’ my first lie. When 
his face turns white I goes ahead, tellin’ 
more, so’s he’d feel easy. ‘She was ina 
accident right after everything hap- 
pened. Her hands was both mashed 
up so’s she can’t use ’em, come a long 
time yet; but she’s gettin’ all well ag’in, 
now. She—she didn’t want y’ to worry 
over a letter some one else writ for her, 
so—so 1 come down here t’ tell y’.’ 

“ “God bless y’, Joe,’ he answers, ‘an’ 
God bless th’ brave, tender little woman, 
too. If anything happened t’ her I 
wouldn’t want t’ live or ever be free 
ag’in. Joe, y’ understand, don’t y’?’ 

“Somehow, after that, I couldn’t say 
what I’d come all the way down thar t’ 
tell him. I jest thought about him get- 
tin’ free an’ findin’ that woman’ud for- 
gotten all about him. I come on back 


home, so’s me an’ Sarry could figger 
it out. 

“*Y’ used t’ be right pert with writ- 
in’,’ I says t’ Sarry. ‘Y’ turn to an’ 


write him long letters, like y’ was writ- 
in’ fer that woman o’ hissen. He's jest 
dyin’ fer a letter t’ come t’? him from 
her. You can do that, while we are 
tryin’ t’ get his woman t’ 
t? him.’ 

“So Sarry wrote, tellin’ him about 
everything up to the valley, an’ sayin’ 
lots o’ love things, jest as if the other 
woman was sayin’ ’em. When Jeff's 
answer come back he was that happy 
we had t’ go on. 

“All the time we kept tryin’ t’ find 
that other woman an’ tell her how Jeff’s 
waitin’ for her, thinkin’ mebbe she’ll 
come back. Then I could tell about that 


come hac! 


shootin’, and’ Jeff an’ her’ud be free 
an’ happy ag’in.” 
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Sarah* Hartman was 
eyes with the corner of her 


Joe paused. 
wiping her 
apron. 

“In all the years since Jeff was sent 
to the pen we ain’t heard from that 
woman yet,” he added, after a bit. 

“T—TI don’t know, Joe,” I told him, 
my voice a little shaky, too. “You have 
made out a pretty strong case for your 
actions. Maybe you are right. Is Jeff 


getting well? Will he be out soon to 
learn the true situation ?” 
“He won't never be out. His last 


letter was a week late comin’. Sarry 
the warden t’ ask about Jeff. 
Th’ warden says he’s too weak to write 
any more—that he’s jest hangin’ onto 
life now by them letters he’s been get- 
tin’. He holds ’em in his hands all the 
time—an’ wants ’em read over and ove 
to him. Sarry writes a new one to him 
every day now.” 

“Poor Jeff! it is probably the best 
solution,” I decided. “Do you think 
the woman will ever show up in these 
parts? Mrs. Hartman asked last night 
if we saw anything when we went past 
the sunken garden.” 

“She won’t never come back. 
we been waitin’ fer Jeff t’ 


them prison bars can’t hold 


wrote to 


We— 
, 
come—soon 5 
his spirit 
no more.” 
For a lons 


gz 
further to sa 


1° 
} 


time there seemed nothing 


y. \ heavy silence settled 


down over the cabin, while the whisper- 


ing of the summer wind through the firs 
and pines outside was plainly audible. 
It made me think of Jeff Kenyon’s 
spirit, free at last. 

“T still think that when it will not 
hurt Jeff Kenyon any more the real 
murderer should be ferreted out and 
brought to | and the tarnish 
wiped from Jeff’s name in the court 
records,” I said after a while. “Your 
testimony alone would do that.” 

“That's what Sarry an’ me has been 
figgerin’ on right along,” Joe answered 
slowly. “Y’ see, ’twas me killed Ben 
Parker !” 


justice, 
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[SING impulsively, Brett 
placed a chair for his visitor. 
Clifford Brett was a private 
detective with an office in 
yen iberton Square, an impressive man 
rf rty, whom contact with the shady 
ide f life had not yet made indiffer- 
ent to a sensitive girlish face and a pair 
f appealing blue eyes. She was a 
graceful, pretty girl of nineteen, with 
wavy brown hair and a winsome ex- 
pression, though now she appeared pale 
and anxious, as the detective was quick 
to notice. 
about my husband,” she said 
nervously, replying to a question when 
he resumed his seat and put aside his 
rning mail. “I don’t know where he 
has gone or what has befallen him. I 
m terribly anxious. I don’t want to 
seck police aid and suffer needless pub- 
licity for fea turn safely, so 
[ have ventured to come to you. I saw 


r he may re 





our name in the city directory. But 
I—I have no money,” she faltered, lips 
quivering. “TIT cannot pay, unless—— 
Pardon.” Brett checked her gently. 
He saw tears in her eyes. ‘Never mind 
about the pay,” he said kindly. ‘“That’s 
a secondary matter. What is your 


name? Who is your husband?” he in- 
quired, noting that she was quite plainly 
clad. 

“I’m Vera Sibley,” she told him. 
“My husband is Cyrus Sibley, an in- 

ictor of biology in Haviland College, 
in Ohio, where we have lived since our 
marriage a year ago. His father is Mr. 
Horatio Sibley, a very wealthy and 


” 


aristocratic 
“IT know 


rrupted 


him.” Brett inte 


“He resides in Bay State Road. I re- 
call, too,” he said, smiling expressively, 
“the social flurry when young Sibley 
eloped with you on the very day he got 
his degree and how angry his father 
vas when told of the marriage—unless 
the press grossly magnified it.” 

“Magnified it—impossible!” said 
Vera. Her blue eyes flashed for a mo- 
ment. ‘He was a bear. His pride re- 
volted against a poor girl who worked 
for a living. Though he has not seen 
me even, he condemns me outrageously 
and has disowned and disinherited his 
only son.” 

“T remember him, when he was 
at college.” Brett smiled “He 
was a star on the gridiron and a cham- 
pion all-around athlete. I hardly think 
he is in serious trouble. He would put 
up a desperate fight, if necessary,” he 


too, 


uwain,. 


said encouragingly. “I used to see him 
about town. He was a bit wild and 
reckless, but I figured he had a big re- 


serve fund of real manhood and true- 
blue stuff.” 
ate. 4 ou’re very good to spe , 
of him,” Vera said gratefully. “But no 
. lar r oer ” ] ] +} ¢ 
manlier man lives,” she added with pa- 


sak so kindly 


‘ 


earnestness. “He has got righ 
down to making good. We've 
uphill fight for a year, but all old de 

what we have is our 
but I now am 


‘ ‘ 
thetic 


— an 


now are paid and 
own. It’s not much yet, 
sO anxious ig 
“Wait.” Brett gazed more gravely 
her. “When did Sibley leave you 


snstenr 
Why: 





“+ 


‘ j 
anda 


him. 
Ohio two days 


While 


don’t know why,” Vera told 
“We arrived here from 
and went to the Thornton. 


avo 
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in our room after dinner that evening, 
he said he was going out and would 
return in about an hour. I have not 
ieard from him He did 
not say where he was 

“Did he 


seen Ol since. 


going.” 


return to Loston on busi- 
aaa? 
“I don’t know. He told me only that 
he was coming here for a few days and 
that I must accompany him.” 


“Did you ask him about it?” Brett 


inquire 


“I did, of course, but he seemed to 
evade me,” Vera replied, her voice 
trembling. “I did not annoy him with 


tent ions. J 
which Cyrus 


pt rsi 


matters 


quest never pry into 


does not explain 


voluntarily. I have no idea why he 
came here.” 
“To see his parents, perhaps, or-——” 


“T don’t think so,” Vera interrupted. 
“He has only his father and one 
Margaret, and he ray they are at 
their summi Harbor. 

to him?” 
Sibley 


sister, 


home in Bar 
tho 
secretly. Mr. 


bidden her to h 


“Does his sister 
for- 


rela- 


“Only has 


ave any further 

tions with 
l "s brow 

thoughtfully. “His 

quite 

nervous, worried, 


contracted 
sudden 
mysterious. 


absence 
Did he 
or unusually 


does seem 


appear 


eli-absorbed during the journey to 
Loston: 
“All three,” admitted Vera apprehen- 
ely. “I never knew him so silent. 


” 


At times, too, he was terribly restless. 
“Was he short of money?” 

He did not say so. 
ed from the station to the hotel 
luggage, and he has 


“IT don’t know. 
Ve wall 
our however, 


vith 


left me almost penniless.” 





“Both are significant,” Brett said 
gravely. “Do you know whether——” 
But Detective Brett, averse to in- 
ing Vera's agitation, abruptly 

ged his mind and withheld the 





husband must 
r else he would 
and 


tion. He knew her 


1ot have dressed her 


so poorly 
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left her without money. 
too, that he might have 
propert 


He reasoned, 
ee 

left personal 
y in his former home at the time 
of their elopement, which he since could 
from his deeply offended 
father, and which he had resolved to 


‘ he D4 
not ODtain 


remove during his absence, possibly 
with very serious results. For Brett 


knew that wealthy Horatio Sibley, who 
had retired from business, had been a 
collector of rare art treasures and 
costly antique gems and curios, the most 
of which were in his elegant Back Bay 
residence, presumably in charge of a 
watchma caretaker. All this 
several 


n or 


sug- 


gested alarming possibilities, 


and after trying Aerial to telephone to 
the os br wellin g, Brett suddenly 
closed his sk and turned to the wait- 


‘ing girl. 


“Tl 
“We'll 
tar,” 


“But why 


try to help you,” he said rising. 
go to his former home. It’s not 
would there? 
Vera doubtfully questioned after tl 
ing him. “His father and sister 
away.” 

“Are you acquainted with 

“Tam not. I never 
of them.” 

“There may be some one in charge of 
the house,” Brett explained, while they 
hastened out to take a “We 
may learn whether Cyrus has _ been 
there, or communicated with him. If 
not, I then will decide what other steps 
we can tak e.” 

Ten minutes took them to the s 
stone ion, It 
closely flanking the 
that locality, 


way bet 


Cyrus go 


have met eit 


taxicab. 


tately 
was one of many 
Charles River in 
with only a narrow d 

and the 
of that historic stream. Be 
mysterious 
once seemed more 
that Horatio Sibley and his 
had returned to the house, 
Brett was -d when he 


saw his tall th 


mans 


rive- 
ween them illed bank 
‘ause of the 
nd what at 
than a coincidence, in 
daughter 
Detective 


circumstances 


not much surprise 
form and austere, smooth 


shaven face at the door, and a sation: 

















man hurrying out just as he was help- 
ing Vera from the taxicab. 

“There’s something wrong,” he said 
quickly. “Mr. Sibley has returned. 
That’s he in the vestibule.” 

“Goodness!” Vera gasped, staring. 
“What can have occurred? Why is 


} ” 


| eames 

‘Be quiet.” Brett quickly cautioned 
her. “Go in with me, nevertheless, and 
say nothing without my permission. 
Much may depend on it. What’s the 
trouble, Doyle?’ he inquired of the ap- 
proaching policeman. 

“A robbery,” Doyle stopped and told 
him. “Mr. Sibley has just come home 
with his daughter. He found the care- 
taker drugged, the telephone wires cut, 
and the house robbed of all his costly 
gems and ‘i 

“Wait. Leave it to me, Doyle, for 
the present.” Brett eyed him signifi- 
cantly. He was very friendly with all 
of the policemen. “I have serious 
reasons,” he added pointedly. 

“Sure, Brett, if you say so.” Doyle 
quickly consented. They hastened up 
the steps and into a broad reception 
hall, the disorder in which and _ the 
finely furnished rooms adjoining it 
caught the detective’s eye when Mr. 
Sibley turned to meet them. ‘Here’s 
Detective Brett, sir,” Doyle told him 
in a perfunctory way. 

“T saw the policeman and inferred 
there was something wrong,” Brett said 
quickly. “I was passing with my niece. 
How long have you been here, Mr. Sib- 
ley, and what have you learned about 
at?” 

“Very little.” Sibley glanced coldly 
at Vera, then waiting near the door, 
with cheeks gone pale and nerves tense, 
but no sign of recognition appeared in 
his haughty, aristocratic face. “I ar- 
rived home, Detective Brett, about 
twenty minutes ago. I know only what 





my secretary, James Rogler, who keeps 
an eye on the house when we are away, 
has told me about the robbery. 


We 
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found him in a stupor on the library 
floor. He states 2a 

“Let me get it firsthand,” Brett in- 
terrupted. 

He glanced at the disordered rugs 
and some deep scratches on the polished 
floor. Fragments of costly ornaments 
and broken glass from an elegant cabi- 
net were strewn about the parlor. One 
chair was upset, one leg broken from 
another, a small table was overturned, 
and on the rich Persian drugget were 
telltale stains of violence. 

Brett at once saw plainly that there 
had been a desperate fight both in the 
parlor and hall, and that no attempt 
had since been made to remove the evi- 
dence of it. He wondered whether 
Cyrus Sibley had figured in it, whether 
bitter resentment and direful need of 
money had driven him to rob his stern, 
implacable father, as the suspicious cir- 
cumstances now seemed to indicate. 

Detective Brett turned almost imme- 
diately to James Rogler, the secretary, 
who was seated in the hall. He was not 
a prepossessing man. He had square 
shoulders, a rectangular head, a square 
jaw, and a straight, thin-lipped mouth. 
His strong lined, angular face was cut 
and bruised, his head battered, and his 
garments in disorder. He still ap- 
peared dazed when the detective ap- 
proached him, with a slight bow to 
Margaret Sibley, an attractive girl of 
twenty-two, who was standing near by. 

“Well, Rogler, you have been roughly 
handled Brett eyed him keenly. “Ts 
your head perfectly clear? Can you tell 
a straight story?’ 

“Straight as a string.” Rogler drew 
himself up. “The brandy Miss Sibley 
gave me has set me right. But I’ve 
been drugged most of the time since 
Monday night.” 

“Monday night, eh?” 
again of Cyrus Sibley. 
curred? Tell me about it.” 

“There’s not much more to tell than 
Rogler forced a smile. 





” 


’ 


grett thought 


“What 


oc- 


, 


you can see.’ 
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It was more like an uncertain, ambigu- 
ous smirk in the corners of his broad 
mouth. “It’s been my duty to come 
here once each day to see that things 
are right,” he explained. “Teeling sure 
there’d be nothing wrong over Sunday, 
however, I went away Saturday after- 
noon and did not return until Monday 
evening. But I came here immediately 
after dropping my luggage in my home, 
knowing I’d rest easier if sure all was 
well.” 

“What 
tioned. 

“About nine o’clock,” said Rogler. 
“TI closed the front door, then turned a 
switch key that lights all of this floor. 
As I came through the hall, I was as- 
saulted suddenly by two roughly clad 
men, one of whom sprang on me from 
the library, while the other came from 
the parlor.” 

“They had heard you entering.” 

“No doubt. I knew they were thieves, 
at all events, and no man can say I’m 
a coward,” Rogler declared, with a nod 
of his square head that seemed to chal- 
lenge any such assertion. “I shouted 
vainly for help and put up a desperate 
fight to save Mr. Sibley’s property. I 
had it hot and heavy with the two ruf- 
fians, both in the hall and parlor, where 
one of them finally broke a vase on my 
head and laid me out.” 

“T see your scalp is cut,” Brett told 
him. 

“T wouldn’t mind that if I'd got the 
best of the rascals,” Rogler said quickly. 
“They bound me and kept me drugged 
with injections.” He drew up his sleeve 
and showed the punctures caused by the 
needle. “I’ve been in that infernal con- 
dition since Monday night, though at 
times I knew in a vague way what was 
going on. The rascals gave me a double 
dose before leaving, however, and then 
untied me.” 

“When did 
quired. 

“About 


time was it?’ Brett ques- 


they leave?” Brett in- 


three o’clock this morning. 
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They took their plunder from the rear 
basement door. I think they got away 
with it in a boat. It’s only a few steps 
to the river.” 

“Did you have any talk with them?” 

“Very little. They forced me to be 
quiet.” 

“Do you know when they broke in?” 

“Sunday night. I heard one of them 
mention it. I kept my ears open, all 
right, when not completely stupefied.” 
Rogler’s voice never faltered. Not once 
did his narrow, penetrating 
shrink from those of the 
One hearing him and seeing his bruised 
and battered condition could not reason- 
ably have doubted him. “They must 
have broken into the safe on Monday, 
or I would have heard them,” he added. 
“They seemed to fear no further inter- 
ruption. They and packed 
their plunder deliberately, and I heard 
one of them say they could take away 
only what they found on this floor. I 
am very sure, therefore, that they did 
not go upstairs,” he asserted confidently 

Detective Brett glanced at the broad 
stairway, and at a thin layer of dust 
on the bluster rail. He could see faint 
blurs and finger marks in it nearly to 
the top of the stairs. 

“Have you been up there, Mr. Sib- 
ley?” he inquired, without a change of 
countenance. 

“Not yet.” 
impatiently. 

“Have you?” 
at Margaret. 

“T have not,” she replied, wondering. 
“We have been here only a short time.” 

“T’'ll go up there now,’ Mr. Sibley 
exclaimed. 


gray eyes 


detective. 


selected 


Sibley approached a bit 


Brett glanced quickly 


“Wait a while.” Brett quickly re- 
strained him. “I prefer to see for my- 
self.” 


ure the thieves did not go 
gler again asserted. “I 


“On, mis 
up there,” R 
heard one of them say the most valuable 
articles would be on this floor.” 

“And I’ve lost property worth thou- 














sands Of dollars,” Sibley cried 
brusquely. “Some of the gems and 


curios cannot be duplicated at any price. 
The robbers must be traced. Some- 
ling must be done at once. We are 
wasting time, Mr. Brett,” he protested 
vehemently. “We are losing——” 
“Pardon!” Brett checked him 
tersely. “I’m going-to have a look in 
ement. I'll return very 
He did not wait for an answer, or 
iote the effect of his curt retort. He 
down a rear stairway to the base- 
ent hall, where he inspected the floor, 
then that in an adjoining laundry, where 
he found that an outside shutter had 
en forcibly removed and_ replaced, 
d one window pried open with a 
jimmie. He then examined 
the back door. He found a dusty key 
in the lock, and also that the knob was 
covered with dust. 
Brett murmured, replacing 
; pocket the lens he had been using. 


cr 

td 
” 

soon. 


aie i 
cnisel Or 


") 
Must SO; 


seems to be a rat in the meal. 
rhat shutter was removed and the win- 
low pried open only to divert suspicion. 
They were front-door thieves, not back. 
hat knob has not been touched for 
weeks. Was young Sibley one of 


” 


mr” he asked himself, pausing 
iefly in the dimly lighted basement. 
“\WWould he have brought his wife here 
f he came only to commit this crime? 
he a crook confederate, and was 
ie so well disguised that Rogler failed 
to recognize him? the rat in 
eal a rodent of another color?” 

Detective Brett found it hard to 
‘that Cyrus Sibley was a criminal. 
There was a sharper gleam in his eyes 
hen he returned to the main hall. He 
Vera Sibley and his 


Or is 


be- 


thinking of 
now discov- 
th Margaret Sibley 

r the front door, the latter obviously 
ignorant of their relationship, and he 
tht sight of her father and Doyle 
too, that Rogler 


promise to help her. He 
1 


ered her talking wi 





» parlor. He saw, 


appeared quite exhausted, that he had 
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lurched forward in his chair, with his 
head bowed and his eyes closed. 

Brett did not disturb him. He turned 
quickly and entered the library, where 
he raised the curtain of a broad back 
window, letting in a flood of light. He 
merely glanced at an open safe in an 
alcove. The linen antimacassar on an 
armchair near a bare mahogany table 
caught his eye. He saw that the seat 
and back were much wrinkled, and he 
bent down to inspect the carpet near 
the chair, using his lens again and tast- 
ing gingerly of some fine brown threads 
which he discovered, taking them up 
from the carpet by wetting the tip of 
his finger. 


“What’s that? Have you found 
something ?” 
Brett glanced over his shoulder. 


Rogler was entering. He looked woe- 
fully drawn and haggard. His 
were bright, nevertheless, his brawny 
figure steady, and the curious mingling 
of a smirk and leer was again notice- 
able at the corners of his mouth. He 
paused and gazed down at the crouch- 
ing detective. 

“Some bits of tobacco,” said Brett, 
without rising. “One of the crooks sat 
in this chair while smoking. Evidently, 
too, he also slept in it. The wrinkled 
top of the antimacassar shows where 
his head rested.” 

“T could have told you that.” 
smiled indifferently. “I heard 
snoring. I could see him from the par- - 
lor, too, when he filled his pipe.” 

“This is cigarette tobacco,” Brett said 
dryly. 

“Humph!” Rogler grinned. “He 
may have smoked cigarettes when I wa 
not looking, or while I was drugged,” 
he replied. “He was smoking a pipe 
when [ saw him.” 

Brett did not answer. He was in- 
specting the dust on the polished top of 
the table, or more particularly one rec- 
tangular spot where the dust had been 
disturbed, evidently by a book some one 


- 


eyes 


' 
Rogler 


him 
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had laid on the table. He noticed, too, 
when about to rise, that the lower part 
of both front legs of the chair were 
slightly defaced, as if ropes or cords 
had been tied tightly around them and 
worked to and fro. 

“Away over the week-end, were 
your” Brett queried carelessly, without 
a change of countenance when he arose. 

“As I have said.” Rogler eved him 
keenly. He had drawn back to the win- 
dow and was leaning against the casing. 
“I was feeling off color and wanted a 
change.” 

“There’s nothing like a change when 
off color,” Brett commented. ‘‘Where 
did you go?” 

“To a camp near Wakeby Lake. A 
friend of mine owns it.” 

“Tle went with you, I suppose.” 

“No.”  Rogler grinned. “I went 
alone. I wanted solitude and quiet.” 

“Alone, eh? It would not be easy in 
that case, Rogler, to prove that you did 
Brett pointedly told him. 

Not go!” Rogler’s grin vanished. 
What do you mean?” 

“Only that it’s a story a man might 
tell who wanted to hide his true where- 
abouts and conduct.” 

“But I’m not hiding anything,” 
ler said quickly. He fell to rubbing his 
hands ahd wagging his head defiantly, 
while the smirk of mocking assurance 
returned to his thin lips. “I’ve nothing 
to hide, nothing to hide,” he repeated 
emphatically. “Mr. Sibley will tell you 
my word is perfectly good. If you sus- 


not go,’ 


Rog- 


pect——” 
“I’m not saying what I suspect,” 
Brett told him. “When I have any 


definite suspicion, Rogler, I'll tell you 
all about it.” 


He turned while speaking and ap- 
proached one of the shelved walls, 
which was filled with handsomely- 
bound books. He examined one shelf 
after another till he found two spots 


where the accumulated dust on the edge 
of a shelf was partly rubbed off. 


(one 
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spot showed the fingers of a man’s left 
hand, placed on the shelf while he took 
down a book with the right. But the 
left hand had—only three fingers. 

The other spot showed plainly which 
book had been taken from the shelf. It 
was the exact size of the rectangular 
spot on the mahogany table. The de- 
tective read the gilt-lettered binding— 
“The Origin of Species,”’ by Darwin. 

Brett replaced the book and rejoined 
Rogler near the window. His features 
had hardened slightly. His eyes had a 
sharper glint, his voice a more tense and 
ominous tone. 

“Why don’t you tell the truth?” he 
asked, gazing at him: “You said the 
crooks took their plunder from the back 
door. It has not been opened for 
weeks. There is a thick layer of dust 
on the knob.” 

“Is that so?” Rogler eyed him nar- 
rowly. He swayed a little, then stead- 
ied himself. “I must have been mis- 
taken, then,” he admitted. “But I wa 
not lying, as you seem to think. | 
wouldn’t lie about a crime of this kind,” 
he protested, shaking his head. “I told 
you only what I heard, or thought I 
heard.” 

“Is your hearing defective?” Brett 
asked with caustic dryness. 

“Not at all.” Rogler grinned again 
as if to turn the query to a jest. “But 
I could not be sure of it in my dazed 
condition. The crooks may have used 
the basement window. I could not have 
told the difference,” he argued with a 
lingering leer on his lips. “I’m telling 
you as near as possible what I know, 
Mr. Brett, as near as possible.” 

“Do you man named John 
Burke ?” 

“T do not. I never heard of him.” 

“T do.” Brett emphasized it with a 
sharper scrutiny. 
‘Black’ Burke. 
Charlestown 
and safebreaker. 
He crushed it on 


know a 


“He is known as 

He was a blacksmith in 
before he turned crook 
He has lost his left 
an anvil. 


torefinger 

















Did you see that one of the robbers was 
short a finger?” 

“I did not.” Rogler’s square jaw 
jerked ominously. “I saw nothing of 
the kind. I have told you all I know 
ro he cogs 

Not all!” Brett said curtly. “But it 
now is up to you, Rogler, to do so. 
What man was tied to that chair?’’ he 
asked sternly, pointing. “The legs are 
marred by the cords that tied his ankles 
to them.” 

“T saw no man ig 

“You did.” Brett cut in with threat- 
severity. “He was allowed to 
book while confined here. One 
of the crooks brought it to him. It 
was taken from that shelf by Black 
Burke. He——” 

“T know nothing about it, 








nothing 


about it,’’ Rogler cried, but he was shak- 
ing as if with ague. ‘There was no 
man here except——” 


“Stop!” Brett strode nearer to him. 


“Don’t tell me any more lies. I know 
that neither Black Burke nor his con- 
federate would have had any interest in 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species.’ I also 


who would, Rogler, and so do 
you. It would interest a student of 
biology, an instructor in an Ohio col- 
You know who was reading it, 
in that chair.” His hand 
closed with a sudden viselike grip on 
the shrinking man. “You tell me. You 
ith the truth, Rogler, or 
ll break every bone in your body,” 
Brett fiercely threatened. 

“Hush! hush! not so loud!” Rogler 
but he was not with- 
“T’'ll tell you. 
You have 
driven me 


was tied 


come across 


can to weaken, 
out a windward anchor. 
It’s useless to deny it longer. 
riven a hes the wall, Brett, 


to the wall,” he admitted, wringing his 
hands. “ °n tell you the whole truth. 
But Mr. Sibley must not hear it. I 
have hidden it only for his sake. It 


would break his heart.” 
“What do you mean?” Brett asked 
sternly. 


ot —Hs 
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old story.” Rogler 
again more defiantly. 
I wanted 
Think 


con- 


“Oh, it’s an 
glared at him 
“There is hunger for wealth. 
money. There is thirst for gold. 
what it means to be constantly 
fronted with luxury, and yet deprived 


of it? To see it nearly within reach, 
and yet to be unable to lay hands on 
it?” 

“Tnough of that!” Brett sternly com- 


me the truth. Was 
Monday night ?” 
admitted. “I 


manded. “Tell 
Cyrus Sibley here 

“He was here,’”’ Rogler 
have pictured only what he must have 
suffered since his father deprived him 
of the and hisucles to which he 
was accustomed. It drove him to des- 
peration and to crime.” 

“You mean——” 

“IT was the man tied to 
Rogler hurriedly interrupted. “I mean 
that he crook. He had 
planned this robbery Burke, the 
man you suspect, and he fled with 
early this morning. I have not 
trying to shield him. TI hoped only to 
hide his shocking crime from his father 


wealth 


that chair,” 


was the chief 


with 





Him 


been 





and sister. Cyrus Sibley was the chief 
crook, the man who struck me down, 
the man who *  Rogler stopped 
short. 

Horatio Sibley, frowning darkly, 
though he was deathly pale, was strid- 
ing into the room, followed by his 
daughter and the policeman. All had 


been listening for several moments in 
the hall, where Vera Sibley then was in 
tears, horrified by what had reached he 

ears, yet still restrained by the detec- 
tive’s impressive instructions. 

“Stop right there, Rogler,” Sibley 
commanded. “You were speaking of 
my son. Do you mean “ 

“Just what I said, sir.” Rogler shook 
his head sadly. “I’m sorry I had to 
say it. This detective drove me to it 
I knew about break your 
heart. 





it would ju 
| on 7 

| Break my _ hez 
Sibley drew himself up haughtily, 


irt—never !” 
but 


' 
otop 
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he looked as if stricken deathly ill. “No 
recreant son of mine can break my 
heart!” he cried, still sustained by bitter 
resentment and distorted pride. “He is 
no son of mine! A thief—a midnight 
burglar! Trying to get by robbery the 
fortune of which his own conduct made 
him unworthy. That is like him! That 
is like——” He broke off abruptly, 
staring at the white face of the girl who 
suddenly confronted him. 

Vera had come in from the hall. 
was trembling from head to foot. 





She 
Her 
lips were quivering, her eyes wet with 
tears. But there was no ring of anger 
or resentment in her pathetic voice. 

“No, Mr. Sibley, it is not like him,” 
she said, gazing at him. “You know it 
is not like him. He did not, could not, 
would not, have committed this crime. 
You are his father—but I know him 
better than you.” 

“How dare you speak like that?” Sib- 
ley sternly demanded, but he plainly 
was deeply moved. “Who are you, that 
you presume to Pi 

“T am the girl he married,” said Vera, 
choked with sobs sup- 
press. “I know him bettet than you. 
You are his father, but I am his wife— 
and here, thank Heaven, to shield the 
honor his father has decried! I know 
he is not guilty of this dreadful crime. 
You know it, she told him with 
pathetic vehemence. ‘Your face shows 
it. You cannot hide it. In your own 
heart, Mr. Sibley, you know he did not 





she could not 


” 
too, 


do it. He is still your son—your only 

son. But you are ashamed of what 

you have done and are doing. In your 
9 


own heart, if you told the truth— 

Detective Brett did not wait to hear 
more. His had hard, set 
with an expression few men would have 








face gone 
ventured to ignore. He drew Rogler 
into the hall, with a nod for Doyle to 
follow them. 

“You miserable scoundrel!” Brett 
seized him by the collar when he 
“The craving for 


reached the stairway. 
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luxury, indeed! You were speaking of 
yourself, you treacherous knave, not of 
Cyrus Sibley. He——” 

“T was ee 

“Silence!” Brett forced the cringing 
man up the stairs. “Not another word 
from you. Stick close, Doyle, and have 
a gun ready. These marks on the 
baluster rail tell the story. 
confederate, Jack Burke, is hiding on 





This rascal’s 


the top floor. They’ve been holding 
young Sibley a prisoner until they could 
get away with their plunder. None has 


been taken from the rear door. 
would not have dared to use the front. 
They 

“Oh, it’s all off,” Rogler said sullenly 
as they neared the top floor. “Sibley 
found us at work here Monday night. 
We have held him since then while fore- 
ing the safe and packing all the stuff 
we could remove. We couldn’t get 
away with it before to-night. We put 
it in the storeroom in case-any one else 
discovered us, aiming to get away with 
it by claiming that crooks already had 
removed it. We'd have done it, too, if 
you had swallowed my story and did 
not search the attic. I heard Sibley ar- 
rive with his daughter in a taxicab. . 
Burke hurried up here, while I pre- 
tended to be drugged when they entered 
and——” 

“That’s enough!” Brett checked him 
sternly as they paused for a moment at 
the storeroom door. “We'll do the 
rest.” 

Only ten minutes had passed when 
Detective Brett returned to the library 
with Cyrus Sibley, who also was badly 
bruised and battered in the fight of 
Monday night, and whose wrists were 
red and swollen by the cords with which 
he had been bound, and from which the 


a hey 





’ 


detective had released him. Doyle was 
following them, with Rogler handcuffed 
to Burke, who had relied upon the craft 
and cunning of his confederate and too 
long deferred an attempt to escape. 

















Vera Sibley was sobbing hysterically 
in the arms of Margaret Sibley when 
the detective entered, but she gave a cry 
of joy and relief when she saw her hus- 
band. 

After he had embraced her, he turned 
and gazed at his father. ‘You no doubt 
wonder why I am here? I came to see 
Margaret, who wrote me you would ar- 
rive home about this time, and who en- 
‘ourage d me with the hope of a recon- 
still 








ciliation with you. I see that is 
impossible. Learning on Monday that 
u had not returned, I came here to 


look at the dear old home. I did not 
in my wife, however, in case 
she night fear that I regretted all I 
had lost. I still have my key, but I was 
cornered by these scoundrels. They 
will not soon forget what followed, 
though they finally knocked me out. I 


1 
contide 


tried to save your treasures, father, and 


succeeded—and I guess that tells the 
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Maybe, Margaret, you 
will call on us at the Thornton,” he 
added, turning to her. “We both hope 
so. I think, Vera, there is nothing more 
for us here.” 

“Wait one 
Sibley gazed at Vera 
then approached and placed his hand 
“You said something 
to me. *, my dear 
girl, than you know,” he Then 
| kissed her—then held out 


whole store. 


moment!” Mr. Horatio 


for a moment, 
on her shoulder. 
You said more to m«¢ 
told her. 


he bent an 


his hand to his son. “Let's bury thi 
past, Cyrus,” he said brokenly. “She 
said it! You are, indeed—my son!” 


Py i xs ai ] : 4 " 
Detective brett turned away to r¢ 


move his prisoners—but eager arms 
tained him and he felt Vera Sibiey’s lip 
touch his He could not 
moment later 
wet with 
whether he, in sentimental sympathy, 
had shed one. 


cheek. 
whether they 
her grateful tear 
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Joe S W. EGAN, please take notice that  <- have at least one admirer, 
and he is an ardent one, His name is C. Wilson, and he lives in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. If you are as ected vain as we are, you will 

cut out the following and have it framed, so that it can be handed down to pos- 
terity. 

“IT have been a regular reader of your fine magazine for many monthis,” 
writes Mr. Wilson, ‘and it is getting better with every copy. The most amus- 
ing story I have ever read in your magazine, I finished a few minutes ago. 
That story is “The Observing Burglar,’ by Mr. James W. Egan, and it is sure 
a ripper. I do hope that that author writes some more like this one. Although 
I enjoy Johnston McCulley’s stories and Doctor Poate’s, and all the rest, J 
can’t say enough about this story by Mr. Egan. For the love of Mike, let’s 
have more like it. Here’s to you and your worthy Detective Storirs!” 

How do you like that, Brother Eganr If that does not give you the de- 
sire and lots of courage to get right down and do your everlasting best to give 
us all an even better yarn, well, we don’t know what will. How about it; 


Here are two calling Johnston McCulley to come to the front with more 
stories. We are glad to be able to tell you that we have just received a Thunder- 
bolt novel from McCulley, and that it has been given to Coughlin to illustrate 
on the cover of an issue that will be on the stands in a few weeks. So keep 


your eye peeled for it 
These are the letters from McCulley’s admirers: 
“Dear Eprror: I am interested in your magazine and cannot wait till the 
next number comes. I like Johnston McCulley’s stories best, and wish he 


would finish the Thunderbolt series—or is the Thunderbolt getting yellow? And 
why not have him write a few Spider stories: They are the best | have read. 
I hope you will tell Johnston McCulley what I have said. 

“Butfalo, New York. Joun A. Smitn.” 


“DrAR Epiror: I am a constant reader of the Detective Story MAGAZINE, 
and | think it is the best magazine I ever read. Johnston McCulley is sure some 
writer. | think he writes the best stories of them all. I think Warwick and 
Togo had better get to work soon for The Spider, for I certainly miss them 
very much. I hope Mr. McCulley gives us a Spider story soon. 

“J just can’t wait till this magazine comes every week. When I sit down 
and read I read from the first page to the last. , 

“Best of wishes for your magazine! FRANK GALV1? 

This one also tells indirectly that another reader wants more Thunderbolts 
Only fifteen cents need have been sent. We are always delighted to supply 
back numbers of the magazine. Any that is not older than one year, costs 
only fifteen cents. After that, five cents must be added for every year. Here 
is the letter: ¥i, 


“Dear Eprror: Inclosed you will find twenty cents in postage stamps, which, 
I trust, will be sufficient in order to send me a copy of the Detective Story 
MAGAZINE containing the last Thunderbolt story. 

“IT can say this is the first time in the past three years that I have missed 
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buying a copy of your magazine. This is due to the fact that T was out of 
town at the time the issue in question came out, and so was unable to buy one. 
When I arrived at Indianapolis all the dealers were sold out, so I have to call 
upon you for help. 

“While I am writing you I may as well express my opinion in regard 
to your magazine, but you may rest assured it will not be a whole lot, for I 
find no fault with it. 

“My favorite authors are Johnston McCulley, Herman Landon, Scott Camp- 
bell, Doctor Ernest M. Poate, and the authors of the @lackworthy stories and 
the Balbane stories. However, the others are deserving of much credit, as 
their work is very interesting. 

“Well, having said my say, and trusting that you will send the magazine 
with the above-mentioned story, I remain, as always, a booster of DETECTIVE 
Story MAGAZINE. T. Paut Moran. 

“Indianapolis, Indiana.” 


We certainly appreciate it when one of you readers takes the trouble to set 
us right. Charles O. Bates, a lawyer of Tacoma, Washington, thus puts us in 
his debt by sending us this correction: 

“Dear Epitor: The inclosed clipping, saying that Mrs. Minnie Wuest is 
the first woman to serve as a court bailiff in this country, was taken from a 
recent issue of your valuable magazine, and I hasten to correct the information 
therein contained. 

“We have had a woman court bailiff in the superior court of this county, 
which is the same as the court of common pleas in Ohio, since September I, 1915, 

when Mrs. Cora Ainey wee appointed ; she served until October 1, 1920, when she 

gned, and Mrs, C. H. Graham was appointed in her stead. She is now serving. 

She performs all the duties usually required of a bailiff, and while her salary is not 

quite as liberal as that paid in Ohio, she gets one hundred and twenty-five dol- 

lars per month, 

the way, while I am writing, please let me know what has become of 

our old friend Thorndyke Flint and his two assistants? We would like very 
much to have you get them to work again.” 

Thanks for your hint for more about Thorndyke Flint. We have just com 
missioned the originator of that character and his clever assistants, of whom 

ders of the magazine became so fond several years ago, to do us a novelette 
with this brilliant detective as the central character. He told us a dandy plot 
and left for his farm in western New York to weave a novel out of it. We 
have a hunch that the result of his efforts will please us all mightily. 
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ARMOR ADDED TO OMAHA POLICE EQUIPMENT 
p' /LICEMEN in Omaha, Nebraska, have been provided with breast plates 


and back plates of light steel to protect them against desperate criminals. 
Che armor, which is made of the finest steel, and weighs eight pounds, covers 
the vital parts of the body. It is worn under the uniform and is held in place 
by straps over the wearer’s shoulders. In recently conducted tests .28, .32, and 
.45 caliber revolver bullets, fired from a distance of ten paces, failed to pierce 
the armor. 








if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted: or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirocraphy— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her oxpert opinion of them, free of 
charge 

All communications will be held in strict confidence When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


J. H. S.—Indeed I do not think that “just being married” is enough to 
fill a woman’s life. You might as well say that just being married was enough 
fora man. Of course, if you have a family to bring up, or if you are a farmer's 
wife, or if you work in a shop which you and your husband run together, and 
so on through a variety of situations where the actual work of life is shared 
by two people, that is different. But in your case, having no children and 
having, as you say, hours during the day when you have nothing to do, | think 
it a splendid idea for you to go to work. However, I don’t recommend you 
to study for a mail clerk, as your writing does not show the careful, orderly 
nature and the memory for minute detail which are needed by such workers. 
On the other hand, your talent for drawing is well reflected in your writing. 


ca 


al ais eee 
wit fe 7 | 


will lA . 
ail 
I advise you to take up commercial art, about which you already seem to 


know something. ‘There are excellent schools for this in St. Paul, and a num- 
ber of artists who give individual instruction. 1 don’t often predict as to time 
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of success, but in your case I will say that if in two years you are not earning 
a modest living in this line, | shall be surprised. 


Dean T.—Dean, I haven't an idea in the world what line of work you 
“follow.” Handwriting is not a sort of fortune telling stunt, you know, and 
there are no indications in it whether you are a blacksmith or a preacher, whether 
you like pie for breakfast, or what your favorite motion-picture actress looks 
like. Sounds foolish? Of course; but, don’t you see that it is no more foolish 
than for me to try to guess what kind of work you do? As for what you 
might or should do, that is a different matter, because that is based on what 
the writing does show, in greater or less degree—your talents. ‘There is no 
question about yours. You have that combination of traits personal, mental, 
and temperamental, which would let you be a good preacher, salesman, or actor, 
with a preference on the first named, because your attitude of life is so very 
serious, Dean. 


\. W. P.—No, I don’t think that your nature is “pure cussedness, with a 
large dose of stubborness.”’ No sign at all of stubborness in your writing, and 
none of cussedness, if by that you mean deliberate wrongdoing. Your mother 
and the friends to whom you allude probably do not realize that you are one 
of the people who are scheduled to mature late. You are still growing, and in 
that sense you are younger than your years. You can help yourself a great deal 
by trying to understand this, and by having patience with yourself; a difficult 
feat which few of us learn. 


YS Laer’ ——- 


aadette ie ale “D 
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You are A impressionable, and so far, you have almost no con- 
trol of your moods. These moods, being rather violently and constantly shift- 
ing, make you seem more unreliable than you actually are. The best thing to 
steady you would be to go to work at something. At present I would not want 
to point out a definite line for you to follow. Better try to take up some study 
that wiil help you concentrate. Another language would be a good mental dis- 
cipline for you. 





ir, I. V.—yYes, I think that being born in a wholesome, healthy family in 
which education and culture have been acquired for generations, 1s a fine thing, 
but I do think that for an individual to lean upon the fact of ancestry, instead 
of upon personal qualities, is one of the greatest mistakes possible. In your 
own case your will is weak, your mind not original, and your mental processes 
are too greatly influenced by your emotions. Surely those fine old aucestora 
of yours would not like this, would they? What’s more, you forget that in 
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time you yourself will be an ancestor to your three children. Try to live so 
that they in turn will think of you with pride. This sounds awtully platitu- 
dinous and didactive, and I hope you'll forgive me; but sometimes it’s not 
possible to answer without falling into this tone. I like your reserve, which 
is not unfrie ndly, and your sincerity and freedom from guile. 


SauL J. Marti.—Yes, I specialize in choosing employees for business 
firms. If you will send me a stamped, self- addressed envelope I will deal fully 
with those important people that you want analyzed. Number one, of the 
present batch, is pe 8. nervous, which probably explains why he makes 
these minor mistakes. I should estimate him as not fitted for indoor work 
at all; at least, not for a year or two, until he regains his health. Why not 
send him out ‘on the road?” He has the intelligence necessary, and his per- 
sonality is agreeable. ‘Two justifies your confidence in him. 1 wouldn't hesi- 
tate to give him responsibility, as he can carry it well. Three is too fond of 
pleasure for a cashier. Not that being fond of pleasure is a serious fault, but 
in a man who handles large sums of money it may add another element to the 
natural temptation of such a situation. Your own handwriting shows a temper 
which is not under control. Surely this is a great detriment to your success, 
eh? You would be helped in business by paying attention to your own moral 
and spiritual development. 


KARL.—Specimen number one-a shows that the writer is sincere enough, 
but shallow. One shows temper and passion and lack of self-control, but the 
possibility of strong and good feeling; so, you see, these two persons are not 
at all alike, despite the superficial resemblance of their writings to each other. 
Your handwriting expresses a fair amount of courage and a great deal of am- 
bition. You are innately truthful, innately honest, and positive in your desire 

be SO. 

Lora M.—yYour mother isn’t well. That is the explanation of the things 
which have disturbed you, and not a change in her character. If possible, have 
her see a physician. At any rate, don’t worry her by showing that you notice 
her moodiness, and try to cheer her all you can. I think it likely that she is 
close to a nervous breakdown. Whether this is due to work or worry J don’t 
know, but whatever it is, you and your brothers had better try to remove the 
cause instead of fretting because your mother is no longer her sunny self. 
When a person naturally good-tempered, energetic, and of a happy disposition 
begins to be seg those around should not think of a change of character; 
they should ask themselves if the person who appears to change has not been 
bearing too i a burden. Usually this type of person is shamefully im- 
posed upon and, like a good horse, will continue to go long after they are 
exhausted. Consider this phase of the matter carefully, 

C. H. Hotman.—Failure to succeed in business is not an evidence of a 
“poor mentality.” Not at all. Business is only one phase, and not the high- 
est at that, on which the human mind expresses itself. Business men sadly 
need to learn that the making of money through commerce, while a necessary 
thing which can be made noble, is not the one and only place where fine mind 
find fertile ground. Your son is a man of great fineness of feeling, great pene- 


tration of mind, great mental acumen. The fact that he is not willing to take 
commercial training or to follow in your footsteps as the head of a bank simply 
shows his good sense. He is not at all fitted for such work. His ability. now 
being shown as a chemist, is, so far as the world is concerned, of far more 
value to it than yours as a banker. Your son, in fact, is so far above vou, 


humbly proud of him. My! 1 


mentally and spiritually, that vou ought to 


know it’s a bitter dose; and I’m atraid that now you won't have the high 
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opinion of my “very good sense” which you mentioned; but here’s hoping that 
in time you'll find true happiness in understanding your son. 


V. F. W.—There is no differentiation of talent between an electrically run 
motor worker and workers on other forms of motors. Gas engines, in prin- 
ciple, are the same as other forms of machinery, but, of course, individuals 
have their preferences. All typewriters are alike, but I have one particular 
make which suits me best; yet the ability to run a typewriter does not vary be- 
tween me and any one else who uses one. You see? So, if you prefer to 
run a gas-driven machine, by all means do so. Handwriting shows that your 
talent is for machinery, but it does not say what machine. ; 








EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns Is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged In the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burts through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, te psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evil doers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed In this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired. 
“Placing” People 
DETECTIVE who is really interested in his profession will always be 
a student of the social conditions of life. Being able to estimate prop- 
erly the strata of society in which a suspected person probably moves, 
is sometimes the only means to the real clew to a crime or to the solution of 
a mystery. 

Detectives who neglect this are imposed on sometimes by especially clever 
criminals. Occasionally the man or woman with a smattering of education and 
with artificially good manners may give a fairly good counterfeit of a well- 
born person. 

In a case in England, where a criminal tried to impersonate a missing heir, 
the detective secured by the incumbent of title and estate, was soon sure in his 
own mind that the claimant was a fraud. With this conviction firmly fixed in 


his mind he went energetically to work to prove that his belief was true, and he 
succeeded. When asked why his conviction was so strong he replied: ‘The 
man was afraid to talk to the family servants. He was always most on his 
dignity with them, yet he claimed to bea young son of the house who had 
grown up with those servants, and with whom he had been a great favorite 
until the time of his disappearance at seventeen. If he had been the man he 
claimed to be he would not have been fearful of his dignity with those servants; 
he would have been wholly at ease.” That detective had studied carefully the 
habits of the Eenelish gentry and aristo« racy 


\ pickpocket well known in Western cities always claims to be the son of 


a well-known clergyman, and, as the clergyman actually has a son, a criminal, 
whom this ‘‘dip” resembles, the dip has succeeded several times in getting his 


captors to send word to his supposed father, who, in turn deluded, has given 
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bail or otherwise helped out his “son.” The dip tried this recently in a city 
where the chief of the municipal detective force is a student of social manners 
and distinctions. The detective said nothing, but, as the next day was Sun 
day, saw to it that the dip attended the services held in the jail; he took up a 
position where he could observe the suspect. The dip knew nothing of the 
service and showed it plainly, which was evidence enough, since thé son had not 
left home until he was nearly twenty-one. 

A small confidence man, who goes about getting money by impersonating 
a newspaper man, was exposed by an observant policemen recently, who had 
himself been a compositor. The policeman engaged the confidence man in con- 
versation and used a great deal of slang peculiar to the newspaper world and 
not understood by any but veterans in the business. The confidence man was 
completely nonplused, and his imposture exposed. 

I might go on multiplying these instances. A detective who aims high 
should know almost as much about people, as to their social condition and the 
evidences they give of it, as the fellows who write fiction. 


ee 


Se 
———S— 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
H ERE is a problem in secret writing to tease the fancy and test the mettle 





of all lovers of puzzles and codes. It is exceedingly simple in con- 

struction; so much so that when its key has been discovered you will 

feel inclined to shout: “Well! And to think I didn’t see that in the first place!” 

lhis is a system, too, which I do not hesitate to recommend to those readers 

who have asked me to furnish them with an easy method of secret writing, to 

he used in personal correspondence and writing of similar nature. For thos¢ 

of you who wish to put this system to such use | present below a problem to be 

worked out as this week’s “brain-twister,” and, should you not be able to work 
it out, you will find a full explanation in next week’s issue. 

The problem follows. Readers who love a teaser for your powers of 
perception and analysis, try your hands at it. Remember, by way of compen- 
sation, that few things sharpen the wits‘as does a puzzle or bit of secret writ 
ing, and that few activities afford the same glow of satisfaction, of pride, and 
of achievement as does the solving of something that some one has spent hours, 
perhaps weeks, in thinking out in an effort to baffle every one else. 

\rthur Chase wanted to let his brother, who had Jeft the family circle 
because he had struck a man down and feared that the blow would be fatal, 
know that it was safe for the brother to leave his place of hiding and return 
home. He wrote his brother a message to this effect in secret, ‘because the 
family with whom the brother was boarding knew nothing of the brother’s a 
and because the pride of the Chases was great. This is the way Arthur Chase 
let his brother know what he wanted to say: 


“DeAR BroTHER BILL: Just a line or two to let you 
know that Mother, Father, and Sister Emily all are well, 
and that we hope you are the same. How is your studying 
getting along? We watch with pleasure and satisfaction 
the reports you send us. It sure must be great to be away 
from home and attending a high school in such # big city 
as Baltimore. Well, some day I expect to leave here and 
get a better education, too. Good-by, and let us hear from 


you soon. Affectionately, your brother, ARTITUR. 
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And in another envelope, sent eight days later, Brother Bill got- this: 

7.23 4.17 1.18 3.36 9.8 6.1 5.15 9.35 4.45 6.42 9.5 6.7 2.13 6.22 8.21 3.25 
wi > 
/ 


3 2.14 9.5 5.17 8.28 4.13 0.43 2.33 1.14 8.10 5.5 9.12 4.10 7.35 8.2 1.4 


4.26 

Of course, William Chase never went to high school in Baltimore. But 
that made as good a subject as any for the clever brother ‘to write about, when 
he was getting a letter to cloak his message. 


What was Arthur’s message to his brother Bill? 


The solution to last week's cipher is: “Professional holdup man. Sat in 
jury box when he was tried six years ago. Get him out quick.” [very two 
letters in the cipher were the letter of the alphabet before and after a letter of the 


orginal text. CE HH) CE AZNPTV PH DE SU Hj SU: 


Among the Treats the Next Issue Holds in Store for You Are: 








Tony Turns 


A NOVEL 


By HARRINGTON STRONG 


An Error in Equation 
By ERNEST M. POATE 


The Double Double Cross 


By CHRISTOPHER B. BOOTH 
AND OTHER SHORT STORIES 


Additional Installments -of ‘‘Blind Men,” by Edgar 
Wallace, and ‘‘Rose of Destiny,’’ 
by Bayard Blackford 











Order Your Copy NOW 
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“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” go AN 
ean forward promptly any letters that may come for you. 
unsuitable. 

if it can be avoided, please do not send us a 


it would be well, also, 
When you hear from the 
Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives 
Dosition. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, 


conducted 


This department, 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus 
free of charge to our readers. 
persens io whom they have lost track. 


it will be better to use your mame in the notice, 
you must, . 
We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


‘General 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked 
to notify us of any change in your address. 

person you are seeking, tell us, 
are missing, as you would Like to be heiped if you were In a similar 





in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
giving readers double service, is offered 
its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 


we will print your request 


of course, give us your right mame and address, so that we 


Delivery”’ for experience has proved that 


‘not found.” 


post-office address, 
so that wo may take your notice out. 


asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 















cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or leiter is the person you are seeking. 
FREEDMAN, DAVE, of Ferry Street, Newark New nan, FBARK, formerly of the Sixty-sixth Regiment 
rsey. Pl come home or ur n ver is heart- j i 3, wi pal t Cam l 
broken, and i very sick through worrying about you. was with me in fk 
rite to her oon as you see thi Mother 





STOCKER, ETHEL CG. ach hae 
re to t agazin TI 





JOHNSON, Marge: 
home Sal vre 
t 1 he 
her, he has 
of her Ihe 
to ar ‘ , 
iH ‘ that 
kr f no rea 
vate Donald M 





















offi have « 
as there is new 
hir t 
1 t favor t 
to ! ‘ t 
of this 1 
KELLY, IRA 
Mar K ; f 
nx t ! 
N rt Bb 0 
WILLIAMS, ccd E. LEE. He was last heard of in 
a Ant Tex three years ago when his 
oF 4 rf him sa ng va and 
ne it It forwar i to hin but the tter 
was 1 for.’’ 8 rs 
! tt t dark ¢ and 
had a t r f | left eye 
If \ t f his r an 
gi ny f him what Id see th and 1 
write to his brother, their kindness will be greatly appre- 
ciated Johr Williams re of this mag 
McCLELEND ESTELLA CHU. nove She v n in 
Pavil New Y r e married Edward For 
rest Met ! t ! w 
w t f l ti rr 
her or ! it rece 
r ted t rt r, W Db. ¢ ir - 
ar N 
PRICE, CHARLES W., formerly », who 
th t to be i Calif 4 Ilis i like to 
t Privat Vir E e iny F 
I Fort c, Mi iy 
ORGE M., formerly of Sc a syl 
thre rmy in 1912, and w with 
I 1 Art r 1 at Tex ‘ n 
f i to hear fr him, 
r ) ar i his 
t 3 1 
SCHWARTS, HELEN S., sometimes known by her maiden 
1 : r Ww t f w livi in 
Col o and J for D t. M : t 
two SS 1 tt 1 t f fin 
t ! rather plur SI had a taract on « 
t \ ir mation that will help » find her will 
t ited by fr i XRI 5 


MERINAR, CHARLIE 
n Leathe 4 West Vir 


' B 
ard ! 1 about t 

\ tl 

tw i 

! ) rt from him 

t I M I 
hag get RICHARD J 

tralia, in 1907, and en | 














t t Fir 
New York City 
FULLER, DANIEL, who enlisted in Company B, Fiftleth 
Regiment, Ohio volunteers, on A ist first, 18 
ington, Ohio nd was ed out of serv 
His Ww wou t from 
comrades and friend € to Mr 
care of this maga 
vias aly WILLIAM.—Hfe is about fifty rs of age 
vas t heard of in 1904, when he was thought to be 
ian 1 Southwest His wou be glad 
1} from any ne whe can ¢£ news 
E re of tl ma 











BENGE, CHARLES . 

last he was in Machine ¢ 

Camp Sh n, O 

ne A ! i 

hir i t 

to f i} I T rr 

land H 0 

TATRO, CHARLES.—-Hle left his home v 
ago «a! W last heard i ine Creek, K 
da f ild be n m him or 
one who an give r ither Pl 
Bennie of mag 








re appre y ir 3 
ter, Mrs. Merle 4 Daniels, 618 West Ce 

















Orlando, Florida 
igh bade Pag who 1 t ) in 
1870, wher wif Ma 1870 When 
he left Coose sy y he 1 rls, Mary and 
Kate, with a f ly ame 1 be glad to 
f ny information of t re of this 
n 
WASHBURN, HAROLD D 1 in 
jur Civil last 
r ) he n L 
\ ried i 
! vit wn } r at 
Any new of will be ‘ his 
will great l ate cor ation that 
her a t t it wi Mr Ss 
care of this r 
WHALEY, HARRY.—Ile left ¢ imbu oO 
H asked write to Paul it 1244 East Sixtic 
Cleveland, O 
lL. W. F., Kentuch Plea .s to 
wif Sh ints to w to u 1 r. 1ect 
York 
MANNING, haa tg Ber father was Walter H Man- 
g. &@ ma ist, a rd_ of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio Also ‘ADELA “GiLMORE SANDERS, last 
I rd « n Galvest $ put and 
thirty- 
1 eye i 
to find 
r ire 
¢ rs 
and t r home 
‘ “ w i m t rked for said 
} Po it but more as 
‘ r eer I ‘ ! t at “ t to 
New t \ that will to find out 
what A him w efully re ved 
by James H. Brit ) Monmouth Street, Salem, North 














JOHNSON, CHARLOTTE.—She was married in Potsdam, 
- r to H t, in 186 


New . Jenry G. Har in ‘', and was last seen 
in M an about 187] makes it nec- 








essary t late ud, or 
“ ' nd assistance 
t he ise write to 





PRESTON, JAMES, wh 
thirt and v 





g with 
Br v York 
i to hear of iy membe 
ar « grateful for any information 
ch James Preston, care of this magazine 


LATHAM, HARRY, formerly of Iron River, Wisconsin, a 
rugeist asked to send his address to L. Shook, care 


et 


een in Barberten, Ob 


FINN, MRS. ELVIRA.—She is ab« 





er f John Timothy 
i oO} Her daughter is 
C f her and will be thar 





t nice Finn, 759 Raymond Street, Akron, Ohio 


WAGNER, JOHN and ARTHUR John was in S ec- 
ady ow t heard of. " 


Their brother 3 anxiously seek- 


a 








WILKES, CLARENCE C If 1 should happen to see 
rite to your brother, Albert, who } good 
Your father and mother are worryir t 1 

you M renue, your home town 





1 is twenty-three 


FOX, DORA PEARL Ss is t 
ar Ida 





t e Mr Ola 











GRICE, GERTRUDE MARY, w left Engls r Can- 
a t United State and ; ought n New 
York 3; asked to write to te Irene 
( f this magazin 

BURNS, JIM.—He left Lafuente, ¢ about four- 
tee ago and wW last heard in Arizona His 
t Id like to hear m him Frank Burns, 627 
Sta Toled 0 

as °’S 





feet seven 

{ and 

t xior 

4 left « A t rning 
f I ‘ E 

















se ’ y r 
5 2 hed a } 
ar fair xior 
v ome news of ld a fa 
wr to Chris Hyatt, R. F. D. 6, Pittsburg, Kansa 
WILLIS, RALPH Please write or come to me 
wil Denver after Christma Your broken-hearted 
wif Y 
JAC ON, J. E.—He wa ard of La Jara, ¢ o 
r 5.2 i ii f t nche ta 
¥ t t ' i ee br hair 
a Ar f t about . , } vratef 
Mr a Ja Route 2 








tRE, PERCY HILLIARD H left 
K ‘ Ontario, Canada, ter 





ta irs ago was 
f in Regir Saskatchewan, ¢ t a 
H feet ght che t f medium build 
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FITZGERALD, HARRY.—He was in the navy and went 
around the world with the fleet about eight or ten years 
s thirty-eight years old about five feet ive 

t and a 








tall, with dark hair and ey an fair comy 
last heard of he had la in Califor 
vould like to h from hir r from 

own him an an tell hir "tor t 





HALEY, JOHN.--His tw ister 
1 St ary’s Infant Orphan A 








n he was 
ester. She has ma 
3 ar 








a Ne York he 
Neither doe ther he 3 r r 
r than sh € a vellie Mary 
The may . 2 dopted nan 
ussistamce in finding him be gratefully a eciated 





now married, Mary Haley, care of 
this magazine 

FUNK, CLARENCE M.—He was a member of 0. N. G 
Seventh Territorial Army, i r 

















ve eas in June 1 n the f hat 
he ad died in tter wa re ned to 
a 1 stamped chusett Ar 

is at t ew | Ww lo a 8 
by writ part r i f th I 

McIVER, JOHN , ard 1 . J 

whe t Ke t a er r tor i | ) rst 4 r ) 
a sm town in Wyor vy we id to 
get some news of m and wi t Appre aut . 
formation R. Astbur 18 Jeff n Avenue, E 
New Jersey 


MARTIN, JOSEPH AMBROSE, who left Ayr ancl, 
it twenty-f irs ago and went t t ud 





He is last heard from at Whit Ontario, a x 
teen rs ago, when he is elga la a lumberja Hi 
r relative ' i t A ! 4 . 4 
la r te years Id father anxiou find 
‘ s brother - 1 se 
‘ rite to ( M \ - f this 





JONES, MERLIN, for 
t me wi e Ww 











lef ‘ i it 
t ' ner I ‘ n 
tl k of har r ft 8 He 
was f in 3 t i Is i t be 
in the Nort t His mother ter and = br rr s 
t and w be deeply grateful to a who 
ean help them to find him Please w . r. M 
Frat s Baumgartner 17 Sout Neil a « t 


WIGMORE, MRS. MAUD, who married a mar amed 
nee Vend SI was last r New 


Brur k n 1900, and wa n ‘ her t 
Her sister wants very much to hear from her a l 6 

1 of a information Mr Add Ripley, 11 Jac n 
Street, Haverhill, Massachusett 








WOLF, ROBERT F Please write to r 1; Jim 
James Murray, care of t t 
KELLY, MARY AGNES, sometir nown as May B 
is ! to write to her « f 1 nor 

this i iz « 


FYLOSK!, PETER, known to his friends as Sh He 
3 a r at ted ¥ t 





i e r P inia, some me 1 
Februar 191 The parents of > did Warre Rhoads, 
t I he i wh Yor would e very 
glad f any inf t nll tra f 
Warren also we 1 t ) 
a treet, Yor P 





Mr William 
vania 


SNELL.—Please let me hear from you eC: 2 f 






DOLAN.—In John I f , 3 
ald nN pla for r } 
He ha lue ¢ 
right He w 
ha 1 t t 
i i ‘ 4 t ' 


REMMERS, WILLIAM He is t ty-eight year ld, 
welg n hur 





I jundred = ar hirt x pounds and vas 4 
vaquero for P. L. 8S. Cx He left a ar 
ago for Boise, Idaho Any new f r vill be 

ved by his old pal, Buck I Be ett are f this 














KNOX, THEO. W H s asked to kindly write to J. A. 
Knox are of this I 


maga 
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ALLEN, CHARLES K.—He is thirty-two years old, with 
dark hair and gray eyes. He was last heard from on 
July 26, 1920, in Kentucky, when he left the Zeidman & 
Pallic Carnival Company Any information about him will 
be most gratefully appreciated by his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Allen, 502 Seventh Avenue, Phoenix, Alabama, 

OLSON.-—-When I was about five years old I was sent to 
a manual-training schoo ear Chicago, and from there I 
went to Fairmount, Minnesota, being adopted by some 





8 At that time I had seve 
brother named William, a few 
father, whose name is 
and some uncles and aunts I 


people named Dor 
tives living 2 Chicage a 

years older than myself; my 
Olson; my stepmother, 








not seen or heard from any of them since I left Chicago 
I am now thirty-five years of age, and would be very 
thankful if I could get in touch with some of them Any 
assistar from readers in finding my relatives will be 


great y appreciated and 
Frank Olson, care 


remembered as long as I live 
of this magazine. 

TANDBERG. HENRY. —He was da t heard of seven years 
ago when Was living at 16 Gilpin Street, Denver 
; he r this, he is asked to write to his 
George who will be glad to hear from any one 
who can tell him where Henry is. George Tandberg, Box 
33, Burles Idaho. 





hed tal CLINT a Hie served 





th me in Company K 





Thirty -fi l., in the PI ines, and when last 

hear r fr m was ‘. “epee Africa dur the Boer War I 

5 rent! reciate y informatie that will he 

oi. i his M. De Wwler, 110 est Norwich Avenue, 
umbus 





GATES, ELMER.—lHie is years old, about five feet 











ten ine tall, and has and eye He was 
last seer ? Pontia Any v ye he is 
will d it favor by writing to 1 very 
anx nunicate with him "aylor 
care magazine 

< bgahg Ned be hade hep In September, 1914, I 
and ‘ 1 een heard from r At that time 
his me i his great-aunt in Cleveland, Oh 
el ar anxious about him and wili be 
ful t ne who in help them to find 
write to aunt, Mrs. Anna M. Lewis, 1407 
North Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





lived 
attended th 
friend, Mr 

Avenue, Sioux 


HASLIP, BERNARDINE, = ear BROWN, who 
San Antonio, Texas, in 11, and 
Smith 8S 1, a to avin to their 
Lillian Hansen MI er 1115 South Glendale 











Falls, South Dakota 

McMULLEN, MRS. GRACE.—She ts asked to write and 
give news of little Paul Any one knowing where they are 
will do a favor by writing to Box 55, Oakton, Virg 

LEVESQUE, gpa iy left was 
twenty-two yea inche uly 
hair and blue ey As heard erta, 
Canada, tel He may be knov by the English 
form of h r Ilis sister has very important 
news for yuld be glad to hear from him or 
from tell her where he ts Mrs. Anna 





any « 
Berard, BR 
DE MATTOS, 

r 1 the Don 


Swansea, Massachusetts. 


rr dad BURTON.—He was formerly a 
ion Ba Toronto, Canada, 
8th Highlanders 


When he was in 





Opera Company 

gland now Any new 

by a friend who 1 

E. J., care of this maga- 





nc wn as Peg Johnson 










marrie + an arroy ant in New York City in 
ber, 1019 Her hust Was taken to the army 
on Staten Islan She ts asked to send her address to 
Charlies H. McC., care of this magazine 
CROTTY, FREDERICK gg He left England on the 
ailing ship “‘Idah and land in San Francis Cali- 
fornia. on October 6, 1899 and "hs not been heard from 
since that date He was tall and fair His family will 
be grateful for any information that will help them 





I to know what has become of him M 
Crotty, care of this magazine 
FLICK. DAVID CLARK, who ran away from 
3 brother 
very anxiou 
Flick, 
be mo 
communicate 





l in: om 
rite to Carl Robison, 
PELTZ, DORA.—She is about forty-two years 
was born in Niemirov, in the Government of Padot 
sia She was last heard of twenty-two years 3 
she left London, England, and went to the Jiovege 
where she arrie: er husband died at 








montt married name is n ki wr 
brother anxious to know where she is and will be 
ful for any information that will help him to find his 


ter Mark Peltz, care of this magazine 
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ALEXANDER.—I born on the 














L was 25th a July, 1875, 
at No. 18 Union Street, Rochester, New Yor My mother 
deserted me when I was a few days old, an a - was taken 
to the poorhouse Shortly afterward 3 od by @ 
German, with whom I stayed until years 
old My parents were supposed 30 be but I 
know nothing i about them I ar “tn 
France with snadian army, al wi ‘ back 
from the war saw my comrades met at e variot ta- 
tions by their rents, brothers nd them 
a glad ot on home J ry 1 now 
hoping that some kin may t » to 
find s mebody belong! 4 1 dee teful 
for any n about my people Charles ’ kee jer. 
care of this ine 

pal rl ht ta pAne, and her brothers, ALEC, ee 
and THOM were born in Cot Cavan, Irel 





Their are” vas Adam It is be 
and Thomas went ‘a America many 5 
mation that will 
greatly appreciated by 
tralia Mrs. Sarah Joyce 





ved that James 
rs Ago Any r 
— tl 
sister, wl is now 
care of this magazine 





MACALLIN, CARL H., 
is asked to send his address to 
zine 


formerly of the U. S. alr service 
Friend, care of this maga- 





J. E. H.—Write to Bill, 165 W 
ond Street, New York City. 
ANTHONY, GLADYS reeset cee —She was last 
from in Piqua, Ohto, in April, Her brother will be 
giad to hear fron De who can 
news of her. William L. of this 
THURMAN, O. K.—He is 
last heard 


t One-hundred-and-see- 








bout forty 
from He is asked 





in California when write 
to Private O. Davis, care of this magazine. 

STUART, PEARL. Lou! 
Missouri. Also ALBERT gs ‘FREEMAN, { ( 
cago, Illinois. An old friend w like 
two persons, and will be grateful rie any 





Roy Adams, 144 East Thirteenth Street, Erie, 


qi hs alll first name not given He was a si 
pal Road, Waltham w wngland, and v 
e year 1904 Ar nforn 





am Lawton, Bos 
Canada. 





ae 





nad r th 
him will ‘be y apprectated y Wi 
50, Post Office, Point Edward, Ontario, 
















ere? Bhi If u see tl please come home or 
write ) t am very anxious rut yu. ir aunt 
Pp Shaw 
BRISCOE, PAULINE, who chummed with Lillian in 
PI J . Pease write to me P. Cohen, care of this 
FRANKLIN She 1 hort and of rf 
h blu ar brown hair > 
alls t i, which causes her t 
SI een missing for about a year 
0 ] ne for y 
1 1 w 
mation about |! 
ward G. Baker 





ROGERS, me mete: ie 


she w 





t 











gon D 
children 





»¥ to 
anyway. Your son Wilbert, care 


ZALOVSKY. V. E. or 
in Prague about thir 


VILLI 


PERIA —He was bom 
? : , 





McKINNIE, ALFRED.—He is colored but of lig om- 
lexion, fiv t x i ll, ' 1d wn f hair 
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GEARY, JACK J., Corporal.—He is twenty-nine years OWSNS, WILLIAM and MAURICE, brothers, who left 
old, five et seven inches tall, well built, and weighs Bootle, near Liverpool, England, about thirty-two years 
about ene i forty-tive pounds. He was a mem- ago. Maurice, when last heard of, was in Utica and wag 
ber of Comps Ninth Machine Gun Battalion, Third a plumber. William was supposed to be in Buffalo, New 
Division, A and Was last seen just before being York, and was an engineer or molder The son of their 
er i tion at Crezancy, Fr sister Maggie would like to hear from them. David, care 





was in Boston, of this magazine. 





















15 1 1s 
broker prior ) ig enlistment in 1917 An le ddie 
his, whe w what happer to him, and who McCARTHY, A. JOHN.- heard from he was 
hee! iZ him, but with uccess, will sin- in Jersey City, about five y His eldest son, Wil- 
at an information concerning this yeung lle, would be glad to get , 1 xd) shill 
is fair, curly hair, light-blue « and a fair, ereauy appreciate any sist Willie 
led complexion. William S. Berg, care of M. McCarthy, care of th $ magazine 
MARTIN, LARRY, who lived in 
eBROOM, Rly T.—He has been missing since June His cousin, who has not he ard from 
n last heard of was in the gold fields | glad to I 
i ‘His sister will greatly appreciate any news I he will 
p her to communicate with him Mrs. Hugh ird Street, rear, Williamsy Pennsylvania. 
; 173, Cashion, zone 
ashion, Art ‘ SWEENEY.—Wherever you may be, write to mother 
VANCE, VICTOR R., formerly company clerk of the Ma- Calaveras, Texas 
ur omp 32 ifantry y-firs ivision. - — 
ft'ls telleved that hig home. is in’ Los Awgeles. He isp, NEILAS, WILLIAM and JAMES.—They were born in 
chad th i » wi Jerce alph Bergstel 4 ingland, and went with their si Rose, 1 
9 ig ni ate with Sergeant Ralph Bergstein, care ton, Canada, thirty sears ago 
‘ ; tion Army about elghteen years 









AKO, 
feet of at Sloux, Manitoba He had light hair — 








CHILLO, anager He {sg sixteen years old, five i a hai “4 
four ull, rather stout, plier round face black hatr Tt tt ah 4 wl : . gerd ‘ rte 

nd ¢ if left home on Au t 2. 1920. t 70 to ey shou ee th ey a 
peo Rae not bean pee “i me a ome sine , oe . sister, Mrs. Rose Shef™ id, care of th is, "maga- 
I that will lead to knowledge of his whereabouts N 
a a I a a ag A vi Mg Re RE ae PATTERSON, MORRIS.—Ho was formerly @ resident of 
_— Please wrlt® to his brother, Joseph Chillo, 532 vewark sey 1 was last heard of in Houston, 
Eighteenth Street, Niagara ‘Pals New York Texas ie weaned ition as his whereabouts will be 


to 
thankfully rece ved by H. J. Silverman, 40 Maple Street, 


o HILES, | WIL) AS .—His pal, who lived with him in Kearney, New Jersey 


Jersey, would be glad to hear from 











and Yr "will write and send his adare . oH ne me JACK H.—Everything ts forgiven. Send your address to 
s in Cincinnat James Coyle, care of this magazine this magazine, where there is a letter for you. 
HUGH, EDWARD.—He went to Spokane, Washington, ENGLEBRETH, RUSSELL.—When last heard of he was 
sor twent ar wo, where he bought a rancl Ifis Its I Jersey. <A friend would like té , 
Vas Sadie H on, Arthur, is now twenty- id him nd: he biecinte any itr ninatio 
rs old Any information will be gratefully re will lead to his pre whereabouts dD. ¢ s ri 
t t nephew, Earl Hugh, 4136 Twenty-fourth this magazine ; 





», California. 

ELLISON, GOLDIE em ALING She was last heard 
COLEMAN, tree ee E.—He wag last heard of when from in Milwaukee tn 1900 1 » is about thirty- 
he Portland, Ore for the ets" ver even years old er “‘baby”’ si 4d be 
, from he “y from any one who can 
Mr Sylvt Russell, 121 Brainard Str 






glad 





to hear 
he ts 






























io eet : WHETSTONE, EOMA.—Piocss writs 1 have leet your 
for California address, and would be glad to hear from you again. My 
address is the same R. B 

HOLMAN, LUTHER HOWARD. He is asked to write TOMLINSON, ADA.- She was born in ora and is 

e, who is very ill and ts unable to work for a} erty years old It is thought tl w Mrs 

her ren Any information that will hel find him E Her brother will be very glad her, 

wit ratefully recelved. Mrs. L. H. Holman, care of AY her to write to him. Arthur Tomlinson, care of 
this Az this magazine 

CALDWELL, MARY, who disappeared in 1913-14, and WHITE, JOSEPH B.—He was last heard fr a at San 

UTHER E. BROWN, who boarded with J. W ‘al B ‘ f A out twenty years ago iis brother 

1 and was last heard from in Madras, G him Also ANDY DOUGHER. 

I z1 rt k Louisiana His sister 

get sent addr Mrs. C. 





treet, Kansas City, Missouri 









lemobil!- GOODMAN, HARRY.—Any one knowing his 
and was do a great favor by sending it to & P 
His son magazine. 
A. Bool 
ge Aibededey He was formerly in the restaurant bust- 
i 3 I ; adil omit 
seer in slg ie 
present deeply gr 
care of end him 


magazine 


Ph THOMAS He ig abot 
ive ff i t ! 4 





t heard of in Da Texas 
we lt 


omed 
street, Mor 





' 10 fie rt 
his home in Ri 














JAMES, LOUIS, CORDIN, JACK. as a Nine- 
he with te nth Infantry Sur ar f was 
Fr spr 7 \ iai Fifty-sevent! ry te to 
ar y ald t to hear him ld friend, B.A rly, Ce 





BOLAND, RICHARD 
420, for California, and 








WELLS, JOHN AUGUSTUS.—Iie was born in irgh 

i xt ars ¢ Pennsyly a, and was last beard of in Oct r d n 

th a f n Bairdst ti y as 

a year ag and 1 boukkee ed the quar- 

ta i} A re termast ehie ler for 
will t y t x about net tall and 

ve at t that may see this and fair, w 1 will st 
ir t t most gratefully thankful aA. Des ire of 





this magazine 





y forma \ 
Cox, care of this mega 





Missing Department 





HORSLEY, A. M.—He was last heard fr om in 1908, when SUTTON. ELMER E.—He has been missing from ht 
he was working in the mines at Bi . Arizona His home in Cam since last June His wife is .o" on 
brother wiil be glad to hear from any ro who knows him lous to hear ftom him. Bella, care of this magazine = 
or who can tell him anything about him. B. W. Horsley, — 








Station 2, Ashland, Kentucky McDANIEL, GEORGE CALVIN. ea Was last heard 4 
from about twelve years ago at Libe Missourt 
THRANOW, FRED W.—There is an important letter at thirty-four years old, at five feet nine it tal h 
this offi for you lease § t us your address at once rather curly dark. ha “Any n will be 





al I 
y WARRINGTON, BABE. 1 in Lynchburg, —"“PPreciated. J. Ie M Davie Cone, ee 
irginia, where she was la v a i com- ; ninc 4 
pany in “The Love Mill.’’ : ! 1 in used whuasd in ie — ma igs 7 sine OF " x 
the comy ve Quarantined 1 1910 nd when last heard 
A friend anxious to get y for a telephone npany out of Chica 
greatly appreciate the favor knows where he ts do a@ great favor by 
she is will send it to T., ddard, Schaffer Hotel, Aberdeen, 














r ow 
wit any one of ed seamen of the 8. S de South Dakota 
I 


we on ber wher got hurt on March 








h o9 w » t 
SPEEDY, cele cf inte mi / TEEPLE, .—He p stationary engineer and 
when last Was employed Deep Creek ¢ 
)RINEWALT, MRS. ECHE, who traveled 1 Oregon to rt from Rawlings, Ws . He Gh 
( r ba i Also oO 1919, for Pexas ofl field ; 
MAY MIE MALLORY. MARTIN, town, flinois fly wreln 
who lived Denver 1 i » be i Cal fift } tra 
forn! ADDISON. FROST. " whe noved to Okl ir eve r | 
from illes is now ved to be | r 10st tefu r 





in Lo A 3 e per t are a i to write to 
W. Vaughan, 8 Adel ide Street, Ottawa, Canada 


FORTUNE, THELMA BRAZIL, formeriy of Phoenix, pjMADDEN, GERALD. Would lise to hear from 
rizona, is asked to nd her : ee , 








address and her present 
thio Gin | ee Vers, BS, Box 19 SCHAFFER. EDWARD W.—He isgubout thirty years old 
eee : sie five fee hes , tall, and has black, curly hair. He 
STIGALL, POSEP RINE. SI was last heard of at expert ra y He wa ast heard of { 
Chie Calife in 4 when he lived 1 Fruitvale Ss r Br 1 191 He w 
venu Her w is t 1 her and 4 tal ! ya Mex H 
» gratefu » any ! to corre- 0 to | R. E are of this 
vith her ‘Bes E ’ O¢ magazir 
hes MACDONALD, MARY E.—formerly of Oy M 
ae aaa Sew Ae. nD gan, Los Angeles and Mentone, Californi 3} ft I 
be ‘ les in October v2 nd , in Chica detroit 
Chicago. of oa ‘ ing a | | 
by D. Br Car Ohil« e is h of v ry 
y blue 
SNEAD, MR. and MRS. G. aa De tae mas LUTHER, ldress W » a at favor 
JiM, RALPH, aud RAY. | They ieft Ringling ' in ise ff tite tannin 














January, 1917, for the " Northwes t Any one ‘who an ' 
thelr idress will do a great favor by r it to H. A BARBOUR. MARY, HARVEY, and her two ’ DON. 
S. E., care of this magazine 3 AL - BILLY. last known addre can Sieation 

REEVES, 3. RE . abe A twel year Mrs Barbour actress, 
> t They were pr ¢ Ans r who ear rive nformati fit ae Der a) 

rr i, Fairview nd do @ great favor by writing to Gavir are of th ne 

t t in tou ‘ 
n, as he has imy t CLAYPOOL, J. B 1 ‘ last heard from t 

Stev care f this m I ago Vv wa 0 ma Hi. ter r | 















ROACH, JOHN.—When last heard from he L ! é ‘ et t s 
ana His uncle, who } not rd from h r about M L. M. Thor 4 t maga 
€ t r vou me l i} to get er f him 3 
this he is asked to write to BE. Roach, 2110 S Thir- LEWIS, LOLA LUCILLE.—She was placed tn the Chil- 
teenth Street, Council Bluff Iowa dret Hon at Sprir i, M i on March 4, 193 | 
» : . d was taken to tl ! fc. M. Smit f El Ker 
GRAY. FRANK.—Hie left his home in Ea $= Oklahoma, March 21st of t 4 
ng he would be back in three r ths and t a 1 sae ‘ to J. ¢ Fort | 
1 Any one w r ve news of hir " “— t ‘ > 
favor by writing to Mrs. L. King, Box j 





great y 
Roads, Virginia CORRIGAN, WILLIAM JAMES.—TIlis soldier friend 
RAYMOND, ARTHUR L.—Iik bout five feet eight good news for him and wants him to write at once 


d 





and eye "He enlist i 1 the army at Indianapolis In- him A well, it nothing to fear. J I 
March 1 I $ 
MAINE . of Warrer 





fang of t > ects ». Also 
ANTONIO ERICSON, who wa 1 the ame gang and 
I 





| 

| 

SMITH, WILLIAM.—I was taken from the New Jersey | 
Id? Hor 3 t r il ) W bor r 

| 

| 

| 














came Slack River I Wiscot An old friend : i A t t 
is anx “to hear . u nd will be grateful t Wi a are of t 
for ar formatior p to them R D. ¢ 
r ft maga 
HANCOCK.—Thirty-five y.ars ago JOE HANCOCK, w 
STIRTON, JOHN WILLIAM.—Te ts about f r as formar f r t elieved t now ; New 
years 1 1 when last heard of was living in I Ar M mew ( rnia ‘ I ; 
geles. His son and daughter are anxi if he | 1 hav n give At that t ! | 
still alive, and would glad to hear r from id r u sister » Ww i | 
any one who can tell them where he 1 ha i to hear f them, for 
tr of I T Pr ise writ hut ir f tl 3m in ’ uv . Ww t . . ue | 
nae A > ’ United Stat uld very 
_GREENWOOD, MRS. WALTER FREDERICK.—If you} a Po Ai ntaed Rae : 
§ please write at once to J. P. Walton, care of this ‘at re : r will ' Ss. | 
zit w : e hichly ~~ ted by } Ha P | 
COOMBS, MADELINE M.—I realize my mistake in = Wharton Htreet. Butte, Montane | 
aming you for that trouble of last June, and ¥ you CLARK, HAROLD AMBROSE (“DUTCH").—T | 
i tor i explain everything. T. C. W., last na ff aboard noyer ( | 
re of t maga Sou r st O His hor 
iy mate will be grateful f anny forma- | 
HALLEY, SAMUEL.—He bas been missing for tw ce, Ce pal and shinnete will be grateful % Villlam MM i] 
» eur Wher last r fr he va i Cartha Brid ar of t is maga ; 
x r ar had r I 
beard 1 dar lexion. H ERMAN.—An o i like t ar fr t | 
1 for mat it w hel r > t t rman’ t { 4 
r te w t Mra ¢ L. Jarman, Route 2 ‘ at St s D River, ¢ ectl- 
Baxter Springs,’ Kar it HW real na n forgott His 1 v tr 
Br 1 his fother w the meat bu 3 Joseph 
MULZET, JOHN, who used to have a shoemaker’ Nate, cate oF thie sanonntee 
on East Tenth Street, in Indianapolis, 1s asked to write z | 
to his friend Alvin Summers, 909 Parker Avenue i BIBBILOFS I yuld like to hear from you Please | 
dianay Indiana Write t tt id address. Fod 
























































805 An Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. 
me! 


S. Course has been worth $95 to 
My position, my $5,000 a year income, my home, my family’s 


happiness—I owe it all to my spare time training with the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools!” 

Every mail brings letters such as this from 
some of the two million I. C, S. students. For 
24 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, 
mines, railroads—in every line of technic: ul 
and commercial work—have been winning 
promotion and increased salaries thr ough 
sprre time study with the I.C.S. Over 1s 0,000 
men are getting ready right now in the I. C. S. 
way for the bi gger jobs ahe ad. 

What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip by 
unimproved when you can easily make them 
mean so much? 


No matter where you live, the I.C.S. will 
come to you. No matter what your h andi- 
caps, or how small your means, we have a 
plan to meet your circumstances. No matter 


how limited your previous education, the siim- 
ply written, wonderfully illustrated I. C. S. 
text-books make it easy to learn. No matter 
what career you may choose, some one of the 

11. C. S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 


e hour a day spent with the I. C.S. will | 

r the position you want in the wo ng you he 
t Yes, it will! Put it up to: fo pied ‘ 
al iil this coupon now / 











—— ot oo ae TEAR OUTHERE ————— —— 


i INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


SOR 3006-C SCRANTON, PA. 
hout obl ! I y fur the p 
ny ‘in I 


HLECTRICAL ENGINEE IE SALESMANSHIP 


Llectric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Pelegraph Engineer }She ww Card and Sign Peg 
Pelephone Work Railroad Pe ; 
MECHANIOAL BXGISERR , 
Mechanical Draftsman LUST RATING 

. Cartoon 


Machine 
HUSINESS RASAURMEST 
gine Operating “elite ada 
CHVED ENGINEEK Bus 8 Corr 
Surveying and Mappin BOOKKELIER. 
MINE FOREMAN OK PAGISEER Stenographer and Typist 
STATIONARY BSGINERR Cert. Public Accountant 
Marine Engineer TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICI 

Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 

Navigatior Spanish 
balaeholah A Teacher 


Hanklog 


ondent 


Ship Draftsman 
| ARCHITEC! 
( ontractor and Builder 
Archit ctura Dr: iftsmian 
Concrete Build 
Structural Eng 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
pth ta! Work 

xtile ioverueds wo Supt 

CHEMISI 

+P Pharmacy Poultr 

















ous EP * il ‘ 














The Burlington 


Jwent ry One Jewels 


“Fewer Jewels Not Worthy of the Name Burlington” 


Adjusted to the Second—Adjusted to Temps rature—Adjusted to Isochronism—Adjusted to Positions 


25-Year Gold Strata Case—Genuine Montgomery Railroad DialmNew Art designs—Extra Thin Cases 





. ry 
Burlington Watch Co. 
Depr. 1445 19th Se. & Ma all Blvd., Chicago 
338 Portage Avenue, Winntpex, Manitoba 
Please send me (without obligation i paid) y 
free book on watches u 1 of ¥ 
cash or $ ar n Wat You pay onlg this small amount each month for this 
f t k-bottom price, the lo 


f t 
J et which a Burlir Tt naste e of watch manufacture i 
: t ed co isochror 1 ve 


to t t 
tds today for 
Address sees 


Send the Coupon sie aitte nana 








